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Beginning - A 4,000 MILE PORTAGE - Fishing Seria! 





14 H. P. FASTWIN $190 


20 H. P. SPEEDITWIN $220 
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22 H. P. SPEEDITWIN 
Cord Starting $250; Electric $315 








ELECTRIC 
STARTING 


i ECTRIC starting, 

automatic generat- 
ing, electric lighting si 
for years the dream of 
outboard engineers 
and boatsmen using 
outboards of the larg- 
er sizes — now tts true! 
Ten times faster than 
human hands could 
spin it, Evinrude 22 
h.p. Speeditwin whirls 
to an instant effortless 
start at the touch of a 
switch. No clutch to 
disengage, no springs, 
no gears, no grind -—ac- 
tually more simple than 


automobile starting. 


6 to 44 miles per hour 
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6 to 45 miles per hour 


+~ra Model for You / 


WHATEVER your favorite water recreation — fishing, hunting, aqua- 

planing, cruising, canoeing, racing or runabouting; whatever size out- 
board you plan into your vacation; whatever the craft you own or are con- 
sidering; whatever speed range you wish, from 3 to 45 miles per hour—the 
correct answer is as near as your Evinrude dealer. If you do not know him, 
it will be a pleasure to give you his name and address, 


Easy Terms as Low as $35 Down 


Deposit approximately 25% of the purchase price and take six or eight months on 
the balance. Right now, invest only $35 and enjoy Fold-Light—carry it anywhere as 
easily as a suitcase. It f-o-l-d-s to only 1112x13%4x17 inches and weighs only 29 
pounds. Or choose 7 H. P. Fleetwin, requiring only $45 down. 


Here is another outstanding value! Evinrude Fastwin! Only $50 down. Full 14 
horsepower, easy starting, underwater silenced, Propello-Vacuum cooled, and with ball 
and roller bearings on connecting rods, crankshaft and drive and propeller shafts. 


Then there’s Evinrude Speeditwin, world’s champion in its class, and built in two 
sizes—22 and 20 H. P., at $250 and $220 with cord starting. Electric starting, 22 
H. P, only, $315. Down payments $60, $60 and $75 respectively. 


Write for free - of he Evinrude Year Book 


describing all models in detail. 


EVINRUDE 


EVINRUDE DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
573-27th STREET OLE EVINRUDE, President MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 





World’s 
Record Muskie 


Caught at GREEN’S Camp—Lake of Woods 

Musky—57 inches Long, Girth 3514 inches, 

Weight 5334 lbs. Taken by Gordon M. 
Curtis, Dayton, Ohio. 

Shortest route to Lake of the Woods—Saves 
Long boat trip. On New Ft. Frances and 
Kenora Highway. 

Best of Bass, Lake Trout, Wall-Eye Fish- 
ing, etc. Individual Log Cabins, Best of 
Grub, guides, boats, canoes. Moose, Deer, 

Bear. Camp opens May 15th. 
Folder on Request, Write or Wire 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 


Formerly of Rainy River, Ont. 











Hanson’s Camps 
p 


—on Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods; Brooks 
Lake and Shingwauk. 
—we offer unusual musky, lake trout and bass 
fishing in the most excellent locations in the 
Province of Ontario. Lake trout fishing best in 
May and June. Musky fishing splendid in Ju'y, 
August and September. 
—we arrange canoe trips of any length of time 
desired We penetrate to virgin waters in a 
fish and game paradise. 
—make your reservations early as we anticipate 
a big season. 
Send for descriptive folder 
Kendall Hanson 
Rainy River, Ont., Canada, or 
J. A. Sizer, 4401 Roosevelt Road, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone Crawford 8820 

















E. D. Calvert, Cedar Island Camp, z 


Rainy River, Ontario 
BEEBE EEE RRR eee 


Dalseg’s 
Virgin Pine Camp 


—On Upper Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the 
Woods. Best musky fishing and lake trout 
fishing in the north. Close to famous Crow 
Lake and the upper waters. 
—Our camp is located on an island in the 
most picturesque section of the bay, a perfect 
gem in a perfect setting; a true fisherman's 
camp where you can really feel at home. 
—Lake trout fishing best from May 20th to 
June 20th. Musky fishing season opens July Ist. 
—Be sure and make your reservations early 
as we foresee a rush, looking forward to an- 
other successful year. 

—Address— 


M. N. DALSEG 


MORSON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


8 

=e TWELVE HUNDRED pe 

»s MUSKIES 5s 

MW — including 220 over 30 lbs. and 12 over 
45 lbs. were taken last season at our 

@ camps in oe 

gw LAKE OF THE WOODS ga 
—unexcelled fishing for Muskies, Large 

W@oand Small Mouth Bass, Lake Trout, & 
Northern Pike, etc., in the thousands of 

W lakes around our string of camps located £ 
at Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay, Height B 

a of Land, and other famous locations. 

8 Full information on request. ® 

Address 
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Ohio Rivers 

M. C. B., OHIO:—In regard to the fishing 
in the Tuscarawas River. 

In the first place, the fishing in this river is 
no good north of New Philadelphia, for the 
waters are red from the steel mills of Canton 
and Massillon, Ohio. The fishing north of 
Coshocton, Ohio, is fine, say, around West La- 
fayette. Wall-eyes and some muskies are caught 
in these waters, also bass and large catfish. 

Angleworms, more commonly called fishworms, 
are the best bait in the spring, but the bass will 
hit almost any kind of a nice, attractive plug. 

I want to tell you that the Killbuck River, 
which empties into the Walhonding River, about 
5 miles north of Coshocton, Ohio, is far better 
fishing than the Tuscarawas. The Walhonding 
and the Tuscarawas come together at the city of 
Coshocton. There is also good fishing at 6- 
mile or feeder dam on the Walhonding, 6 miles 
up the river from Coshocton. 

Killbuck River is the best body of water or 
stream in this part of Ohio, if not in the whole 
state, for good, fresh water fishing, as it is 
not polluted in any way, and I help stock it 
every year with wall-eyes, bass, and catfish. It 
rises up in Medina County and flows south through 
Wayne and Holmes Counties, and empties into 
the Walhonding River in Coshocton County, and 
you will never forget a fishing trip up or down 
the Killbuck Valley. 

I am a fish and game protector in this part 
of Ohio and know all the waters for miles 
around and will be glad to go with you or tell 
you where to go to catch fish if I have not the 
time to go. 

To get here, come on the Three C Highway 
to Loudonville, Ohio, then east on Route 39 
for 18 miles to Millersburg, Ohio. 

I am having the time of my life now, this time 
of the year, catching black suckers out of Kill- 
buck. 

Should you take a notion to try Killbuck River, 
let me know, and I will go with you.—Harry 
Hinkle. 

Ozark Fishing 

E. E., ILL.:—The Ozark streams in Missouri 
contain plenty of both large and _ small-mouth 
bass, with the fighting small-mouths predominat- 
ing. 

There are also lots of the smaller rock bass to 
be found, some crappie, and also some jack 
salmon and pike. 

The streams of the Ozarks are mostly all 
clear, cold, and fast, and nearly all of them are 
spring-fed. 

If you are thinking of taking a floating trip, 
which is by far the most satisfactory way to 
fish any of these streams, I would suggest that 
you go to Van Buren if you wish to fish the 
Current River, to Waynesville for the Gasconade, 
and to Lebanon if you should prefer the Niangua. 

You can secure guides and boats at any of the 
above-named towns, and both hotel accommoda- 
tions and camping are available. 

The usual rate for a guide and boat is about 
$5 per day. 

There is also some very good trout fishing to 
be had in the spring branches, and I think Ben- 
nett’s Spring, which is located about 12 miles 
from Lebanon, is perhaps the most popular 
place for this branch of the sport.—Roy U. Lan- 
ham, 

Turkey in Missouri 

E. E. M., ILL.:—The deer hunting -season 

is closed indefinitely in Missouri. However, 


there is an open season on wild turkey from 
| December 1 to 15. 

A nonresident hunting license will cost you 
$10 and may be obtained from the Conservation 
Department of the state of Missouri at Jefferson 
City. 


There is some real good turkey hunting in 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


southeast Missouri, and you will need a guide. 
If you will write to at East Prairie, 
Mo., I am sure he will be glad to make arrange. 
ments to take care of you next winter. 

Regarding the Arkansas hunting conditions, I 
am unable to advise you, as I haven’t hunted 
there for four years.—James Foster. 


Deer at Indian Lake, N. Y. 

P. R., N. Y.:—There is an excellent place for 
deer hunting near Indian Lake, N. Y. 

I presume you would arrange to drive by 
motor from New York to Albany, thence on up 
to Saratoga Springs, and to Indian Lake Village. 
Pass straight through, cross Cedar River about 
1% miles from Indian Lake Village. About 
a mile beyond that, where there is a bend in the 
road which goes on to Blue Mountain, turn 
left along Cedar River. About 4 miles to the 
left on this road you will come to the home 
of . .. . ., who takes hunters each year, and 
his charges are very reasonable. 

The writer has hunted in this particular place 
for many years, and found it good. The board 
is excellent and . » and his boys are not 
only excellent hunters and guides, but good 
companions also. I am sure you would enjoy 
a hunting trip in that vicinity—J. W. Dunbar. 


Hubbard Lake Because— 

C. F. W., OHIO:—If I were in your position, 
I would choose Alcona County, Michigan, for a 
vacation, because it is on U. S. 23, straight north 
out of Toledo, and reached by excellent roads; 
because it is off a beaten path of tourists; be- 
cause the fishing is excellent; because nice 
cottages at Hubbard Lake would form a base of 
operations for the period you will spend; because 
the fishing in that county includes bass, pike, 
some wall-eyes, and pan fish, as well as excellent 
trout fishing for the bait and fly fisherman; be- 
cause Hubbard is a clean, clear lake and the 
cottages I have in mind are on the eastern 
shore and the prevailing winds sweep 7 miles 
across Hubbard; because the natives of the 
county are mighty fine, and truck gardens get 
you away from a tin can vacation; because there 
are lakes, full of fish, back in Alcona County, 
that are seldom fished and are full of large fish; 
because Hubbard, at your doorstep, provides 
good fishing; because the old trails in the county 





Kentucky Game and Fish 
Literature 


The Game and Fish Commis- 
sion of Kentucky deserves the 
compliments it is receiving on 
its progressive spirit in supplying 
information to sportsmen. The 
Superintendent of Wardens, C. 
J. Meredith, has been a _ help- 
ful member of our Where-to-Go 
Staff for many years and from 
him we have lately received a 
splendid map of Kentucky, show- 
ing lakes, streams, hatcheries, 
refuges, and highways, as well as 
data arranged by counties to 
indicate the distribution of fish 
and game and the nature of the 
streams. A copy of this map will 
be sent to sportsmen living in or 
near Kentucky if application is 
made direct to the Game and 
Fish Commission, Frankfort, 
Ky., with inclosure of a separate 
2-cent stamp. 
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take you into a real wilderness where there are 
deer and a few bears; because there is a small 
hotel near by that serves wonderful meals if you 
because 


do not care to cook a certain meal; 

there is a choice of two golf courses in an 
hour’s drive, if you care for that, and the city 
of Alpena, with shows, stores, and so _ on, 


hreaks the monotony; because the distance is not 
too great from home in an emergency, and be- 
ruse fifteen minutes will take you to a phone 
that will put you in touch with home, or by 
leaving your address you can be called. 

If this sounds a bit interesting you may write 
me direct and I will be glad to furnish you 

th names, maps of the lake where the fish 
are, and what to take with you. 

I have fished Alcona County for five years 
ind hope to make this my sixth. I believe 
for your family it would be ideal. I had mine on 
the trip last year and although the children are 
than yours they still refer to it.— 
Bow. 


maller 

Homer 
California to Idaho 

N. C. T., TEX.:—Regarding fishing in Cali- 
fornia and in Idaho, I will say first, if you 
come this way you will have to come through 
Los Angeles to the fishing territory, because 
there is little south of here. Drop in and see 
me, because between California and Idaho are 
many excellent places to fish, both in Oregon and 
Washington, and I am pretty familiar with con- 
ditions all along the coast. I will gladly route 
you through scenic territory also. 

In the Sierras north of here, you will find 
excellent fishing if you will take a little time 
off and cross the first range of mountains. You 
will have to pack in. However, you will be 
able to drive to many streams and numerous 
lakes, where you will get good fishing. You 
must know, though, that where you can drive 


your car others can also, so the fishing will not | 


he as good as over the first range. Look up on 
your map of California the town of Bishop, 
which is 280 miles north. In the valley there 
you will get good stream and lake fishing. Over 
the first range you will get excellent stream and 
lake fishing, and here you will find the golden 
trout, the only place in the world where you will 
find them, the Cottonwood Lakes being especially 
good. From Bishop you can drive north to Lake 
Mono, turn west over Tiogo Pass at 10,000-foot 
elevation, and come down through Yosemite Val- 
ley. You will find many lakes and streams near 
Tiogo Pass with good fishing, also excellent 
places to camp. This is the region I would hit 
for in California. 

In Idaho, the headwaters of the Columbia offer 
excellent rainbow and cutthroat fishing, and the 
lakes have cutthroat, rainbow, Dolly Varden, 
mackinaw, etc., the latter running to 35 pounds. 
Knowing this country as I do, I would advise 
you to go to the Clark’s Fork River, just at the 
Idaho-Montana line. At this point you will 
find a natural rapids, where (if it were not un- 
lawful to do so) you could catch plenty of trout 
by jerking treble hooks up through the water. 
But you will not want to do that, nor will you 
have to. I have sat below this rapids and 
caught cutthroat trout up to 20 inches, a basket- 
ful in an hour. Of all the places I have 
fished in the West, I will take my chances for 
more and better fish just at this place. Then 
there is Pend Oreille Lake, a very large lake, 
which you will go around en route to Clark’s 
Fork. By trolling in this lake you will catch 
plenty, from 12 inches to 30 pounds. If you 





try it here, will advise that you cross the lake | 
to Lakeview on the southeast side of the lake, a 
beautiful little spot where you are far away 
from the world. I have walked in 18 miles 
from this little town to Independence and Tepee 
Creeks, thrown in a fly and (not exaggerating) 
I have had a dozen trout rush at my fly. This 
is a long hike. Write me if you are interested in 
this trip. I never expect to have such fishing any 
place again. 

Between here and Idaho, however, are many, 
many streams, and with big reputations for 
trout. Klamath in northern California, Smith, 
Rogue, Umpqua, McKenzie, and the Deschutes, in 
Oregon, while in Washington they are too | 
numerous to mention, but all en route from 
southern California to Idaho.—W. Luther Holt. 


Michigan and Lake Penage 

H. T. F., ILL.:—I can not recommend any of 
the northern Michigan lakes for good small- 
mouth bass fishing. There are, of course, quite 
number of lakes where small-mouth may be 
taken, but they are not very plentiful. Due to 
good roads and the automobile, the Michigan 
lakes are getting pretty well fished out. | 
If you want large-mouth bass fishing, I would 
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Log Cabin Fishing and 


Woods. 
were talking about. 


uated on beautiful Pine Island. 
Lake Trout, Walleyed Pike, etc. 


guides, canoes, 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 


ame Scouts 


led the hunter to the lair of 
this monster grizzly—and what a 
trophy. The same chance is open to 
you in the great Canadian North- 
west—a vast and fertile hunting 
ground sheltering in its deep forests 
and mountain fastnesses, a great 
variety and abundance of big game 
—grizzly bear, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, moose, caribou 
and deer — magnificent specimens. 
Carefree days of stirring adventure 
will be yours in haunts of im- 
pressive beauty that a sportsman 
delights to explore. 


Plan now for a hunt this fall 
in the 


Canadian Rockies 
the best bet for a successful 
big game trip. 


Experienced and reliable guides 
available who undertake all outfit- 


ting arrangements. Congenial trail 
and camp fire companions, For tips 
as to the best localities for the kind 
of game you desire to hunt and other 
essential information. Write 
A. O. SEYMOUR, 
General Tourist Agent, 
5157 Windsor Station 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 








Canadian Pacific 





WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 





Hunting Camp 


Spend your vacation on Lake of the | 
Come and catch that big one you | 


All new cabins apart by themselves. Sit- 


Wonderful sport fishing for Muskies, 


No frills, good grub and clean cabins, 
row boats, cruiser. 


Write early for reservation and rates. 


WM. HAAS 


Rainy F River, C Ont. 








TROUT, PIKE and BASS 








Bass opens Ae 15th. Trout stream fish- 
ing. Good pike fishing. Bungalows. 140 
miles from Montreal. 55 from Ottawa over 
good auto roads. Write for reservation and 
circular. 

WHITE DEER LODGE 
R. F. D. No. 1 White Deer, Que. 











SIx POINT LODGE 


“Off the Beaten Trail’’ 
A log cabin camp in the heart. of Canada’s green 
forests, surrounded by many beautiful lakes. 


Practically unfished. 
BLACK BASS TROUT 


Canoe—swim—er plore—hunt 
Excellent food—Good coffee—Most comfortable accom- 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


is the “‘Playground of the 
World.’’ Camp, Hunt and 
Fish. Go Canoeing, Trail- 
riding, Motoring or Hiking 
among scenery of surpass- 
ing beauty, of compelling 
grandeur. 


Come, Spend Your 
Vacation in 


British Columbia 


the paradise of out-of-doors 
«>» 
Literature from 


BUREAU OF PROVINCIAL 
INFORMATION 


Victoria, B. C. 











modation. Booklet, ALFRED D. GREENE, 304 World Bidg., 
N. Y. City. After June 1, Paudash, Ont., Canada. 














FOR SALE 


Lakes abounding with trout of all kinds, pike and 
pickerel, surrounded by woods where moose and deer 
are plentiful. Easily accessible by auto or railway. 
No conditions to be discussed before investigation 


CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI 


Wabi- Kon Camp 
LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 


or exploration is made by intending purchaser. This A reel by ort a. uneaton Rene Gap we ove or ee 

territory is located in the townships of Boucher and the Reart of fou fishin —— Bathing 8 aches. Guides, Boats. 

Carignan, St. Maurice territory. Apply to owner, Canoes cy, Bathing, nwt fo }  wiabt from 
Toronto or aeas Excellent table 


Philippe Bigue, Power Building, Trois-Rivieres, 


Province of Quebec, Canada. 

















Lake Tima: . 


T. Wilson, Wabi- kon P.O 





‘Ontario, Canada 
camenieheasiaenibetineneialined 











ELEPHANT, LION 
BUFFALO, RHINO 


and other Big Game Hunting throughout 


East Africa 


CHAS. A. HEYER & CO. 
Nairobi Kenya Colony 


have specialized in the organization 
and outfitting of Shooting and Scien- 
tific Expeditions since 1903. 


Success Guaranteed. Highest Cre- 
dentials. Illustrated catalogues and 
full particulars from our agents: 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


65 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
or write direct to us 














HUNT WITH HUNTINGTON 


In the Big Game-Fields of Wyoming 
Moose, Elk, Bear, Sheep, Antelope, 
Deer. I guarantee shots at big game. 
Pack trips in summer to Yellowstone 
Park, Bridger Lake, Two Ocean Pass 
and Other Points. 


Cecil J. Huntington, Cody, Wyo. 
HUNT 


Jaguar, Lion, Cat and Bear 


in Mexico with a pack of real big game dogs, 

with Frank Keckler, for a quarter of a century 

outfitter and guide for big game hunters. 
References given Satisfaction assured 


MUZQUIZ COAH, MEXICO 
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HUNT ON THE 


KENAI PENINSULA 


for Moose, Sheep and Bear, from the 
Tustemina Hunting Lodge. 


T. M. ODALE 
OWNER AND LICENSED GUIDE 
Box 92, Anchorage, Alaska 
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ALLAN RANCH 


Bear, Elk, Deer, Trout, Scenery 
Good Horses. Warm Plunge. Pack Trips. 
House Guests. Everything of the Best. 
Shots guaranteed at Elk on 10-day hunt for 
$150.00 No Shots, No Pay. Booklet. 


P. ©. Augusta, Montana 

















LOG CABIN CAMPS 

Clean, new cabins; apart by themselves on shores of 
beautiful Northland lakes. Do your own house- 
keeping. Ideal place for tired city folk for summer 
vacation. Moose, deer, bear, frequently seen right 
from cabin doors. No crowds; secluded; quiet. 
Finest bathing, boating, fishing, canoeing, hiking. 
Special summer rates. One night on C.P.R. sleeper, 
without change, from Toronto. Folder, with 24 
actual photos, on request. Finest references. 

M. U. BATES, Box R, Metagama, via Cartier, N.O. 














VILLA VENISE 


Finest Fishing in Northern Wisconsin 
New modern rooms and meals. Tub and shower 
baths. Log cabins furnished for housekeeping 
on SQUAW LAKE. Where you get ’em. ‘‘Mus- 
kie,’” Bass and Pike Fishing. Terms reasonable. 
Write for folder and reservations. 


Jas. E. Wheelen Lac Du Flambeau, Wisconsin 

















ALASKA 
SPRING HUNT FOR KODIAK 
BROWN BEAR 


FALL HUNT for Grizzly, Brown, Black Bear, 
Sheep, Caribou, Moose, Goats. 
Independent guiding. 

References from some of greatest hunters in 


America. 
AL BLAIR, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 
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suggest South Manistique Lake in Manistique 
County on the Upper Peninsula. Go to Gould 
City, Mich., and then 14 miles north to the lake. 
a ., whose post office address is Curtis, 
Mich., operates a good hotel and can supply you 


| with a boat, and you will find the bass fishing 


pretty fair, with plenty of bluegills and grass 
pike. You also may get some wall-eyed pike, and 


| occasionally some very nice channel cat. 


The best fishing, however, is to be had in the 
out-of-the-way places, and for several seasons I 
have been going into Canada for my fishing. I 
can recommend Lake Penage as one of the 
finest small-mouth bass territories in the country, 
and if you would not mind going just a little 
further I know you would have some wonderful 
sport on this lake. 

If you go by train, take the C. P. Railway 
to Whitefish, Ontario, and ... . ., the store- 
keeper, will take you out to the Vermilion River, 
and you should make arrangements before going 
to get across the Indian Reservations. The In- 
dians will ferry you across the Vermilion River, 


| and then it is 4 miles to the lake over a pretty 














rough road. 

This lake is a little hard to get to, but that is 
what keeps fishing good. 

If you prefer to drive, go to the Soo and from 
there go directly east to Whitefish, and inquire 
your way to the Vermilion River for Lake 
Penage. You can leave your car in the yard 
of a Finlander where it will be safe, and then 
proceed to the lake as I have mentioned before. 

Take plenty of good night crawlers with you, 
along with your fly rod, and leave your casting 
rod home. These small-mouth bass do not hit 
artificial bait very readily, but you can get a 
lot of them, just still fishing with night crawlers. 

There are no pan fish in this lake, just small- 
mouth bass, great northern pike, and wall-eyes. 
The wall-eyes are different than the Michigan 
variety, being a dark brown, speckled color, ex- 
cellent fighters, and the best eating fish of any 
you will get. The bass run up to 4 pounds and 
5 pounds and are the scrappiest things you ever 


caught. There is no trout fishing near Penage.— 
Ben L. Stephens. 
Central Illinois and Wisconsin 
H. K. F., ILL.:—You can find fairly good bass 


fishing in central Illinois, but no lake trout, and 
the camping sites are not as plentiful as is 
the case in Wisconsin. Lake Senachewine, which 
is located about 5 miles north of Henry, IIl., 
has some nice bass in it, and the locations for 
camping are good. Bass can also be caught in 
the Kankakee River between Wilmington and 
Kankakee, but the locations for camping are not 
so good. 

For a real outing and a fisherman’s paradise, 
T would recommend northern Wisconsin. This 
is truly the ‘“‘land o’ lakes,” and even the most 
discriminating vacationist and fisherman can find 
a spot that will meet his approval. Camping 
privileges, boats, guides, and information can 
be secured and the lakes abound with game 
fish. Phillips, Cumberland, Hayward, Rhine- 
lander—any of these towns is located in the 
very heart of a fine fishing country and a va- 
cation wonderland.—M. H. Huffman. 


Central Pennsylvania Trout 

J. T. B., MD.:—You will find fair trout fish- 
ing in the vicinity of Bellefonte, which is the 
geographical center of the state. Spring Creek 
is good and passes right through Bellefonte, and 
there are other fair streams near by, including 
the upper reaches of Penn Creek, which has 
many fine trout. 

Many prefer fishing a little north of the cen- 
tral part, which includes Young Womans 
Creek, emptying into the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River at North Bend, Pa., also 
Kettle Creek, which empties in at Westport, but 
the upper tributaries of the stream are best and 
are reached over the Coudersport Pike, going 
north from Jersey Shore or Lock Haven. 

We have two excellent trout streams empty- 
ing into Pine Creek right here, viz., Slate Run 
and Cedar Run, and Pine Creek also contains 
many fine trout, especially towards the head- 
waters.—E, F. Dean. 


Lake George N. Y. 

J. L. P., PA.:—As to fishing in Lake George, 
N. Y., will say during the month of May and 
until it warms so that they seek deep water, sur- 
face trolling for lake trout (landlocked salmon) 
is fine in the vicinity of Sagamore Bay. The 
writer has caught them there up to 19 pounds. 
After it warms and they take to deep water, 
both trolling and still fishing are practiced along 
the east side in the vicinity of the Hundred 














IDAHO | 


Take your vacation in Mountain Trout 
Country of Ramey Ridge & Big Creek 
Idaho. Finest in America. Deer, elk, 
goat, bear, sheep and Blue Grouse by 
hundreds. Excellent pack train, cook, 
guide and wrangler. Only thirty feet from 
your bed to Big Creek. Catch all trout 
in 15 minutes you can eat—from 10 to 
thirty inches,—weighing from 1-4 to 7 
| pounds. They are FIGHTERS AND YOU 
CAN CATCH THEM. Eat, sleep, rest. 
Return home from your vacation feeling 
like a Fighting Cock. For further infor- 
mation write 


Jack Russel, 740 South Orange 


Drive, Hollywood, California. 
Reference:—Outdoor Life 
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Colorado Trout F hie 


Five miles of private fishing 

ground on Cache la Poudre 

River, one of the finest trout 
streams in the state. 


112 Miles from Denver. 
Highways Nos. 285 and 14. 
American Plan—$3.50 per day, 
up; $18.00 per week, up. 





Zimmerman’s Summer Resort 
Poudre Canon 


P. O. Home, Larimer Co., 





be eee 


Colo. 











A Swiss Chalet in Rocky Mountains. Rid- 
ing horses. Altitude 8,000 feet. 

Cuisine unsurpassed. Only 33 miles from 
Denver over beautiful mountain highways. 
No trip to Colorado would be complete with- 
out a visit to Brook Forest. 


Write for reservations now, 


Edwin F. Welz, 


Brook Forest, Colo. 
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CAMP EUCAROMA 


*-Where the Family Spirit Prevaiis’’ 
BEAUTIFUL LAKE TIMAGAMI ONTARIO 
Make this year’s a vacation never 
to be forgotten. Bring the family 
to the north woods. Every home 
comfort, wonderful fishing, hiking, 
canoeing, bathing. Good beds, home 
cooking. Can now be reached by 
auto. Send for illustrated booklet, 
R. D. MORGAN 
939 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 9485 Cleveland, O. 


Huntin the “Famous Jackson Hole” 


Open season Sept. 15 to Dec. 1, Bear, Moose, Elk, 
Sheep, Deer, Antelope. We guarantee shots at big game. 
Write us for information and early booking dates. 


Mounted Game heads for sale 


Plummer Hunting Co. 
Big Game Guides & Outfitters 
LANDER wyo. 























Big Game Hunting in Old Mexico 


Bear, Lion, Deer, Antelope and other 
game. Hunting beyond the last frontier 
and the 18th Amendment in virgin 
country. Guided by Americans, who 
know Mexico. American headquarters. 
Address 
Bird D. Cashion, 606 Moore Bldg., San Antonio, Tex 




















TIGER, ELEPHANT, BUFFALO, 
BANTING, SLADANG 
French Indo China 
English speaking guides. Open season throughout year 
Near Angkor. sy of access, extremely interesting, and 
very inexpensive, 
References, by permission; The Honorable Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor General, Government House, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; Dr. Richard L. Sutton, Kansas City. 
Missouri. Address 
Francois J. DeFosse and Son, 
Suoi Kiet, via Saigon, French Indo China 











Island House, in from 100 to 125 feet of water, 


satisfactory. 

As the season advances, Lake George also 
affords excellent pickerel fishing, especially in the 
vicinity of Catskill Bay, and bass fishing is 
found around the rocky reefs of many of its 365 
islands. 

South Bay, at the head of Lake Champlain, 
is good for bass, as well as perch, pickerel, and 
wall-eyed pike. 

Lake Piscoe and Lake Pleasant contain many 





trout, mostly of native variety, as well as other | 


F. Dean. 


species also.—E. 


Superior National Park 


c. A. H., OHIO:—You asked about firearms 
Superior National Park. No shooting is al- 
lowed in the park except for target practice. 


I understand they do issue permits to some par- 
Winton as he is the 
caretaker of the park, and if he likes your looks 
he will quite likely give you a permit. You can 
get all the supplies you want at Tower, Ely, or 
Winton, also and can find camping 


ties, SO gO tO .« «ss at 


boats, you 


spots all over the park. Trout do rise to sur- 
face baits during May, but after that you will 
have to fish down 150 feet to catch them. Use 


1 copper line. You can get into the park from 
Finland on Road No. 1 or at Virginia on No. 11, 
and you will find all good, hard roads, but in the 


park the roads are one way roads, so you will 
have to watch for turning out places, should 
you meet some one. The road from Duluth, 


No. 11, to the falls is a four car road and always 
good shape, winter or summer.—H. A. Brown. 


Tupper Lake 


W. B. 
go where it is quiet and fishing good. I 
ive you the names of places in New York, but 
with a three-year-old baby these places are out of 
question. If you go through Tupper Lake 
Village to the head of the lake, you will find a 
good camping place in the and the lake 
fishing is excellent. There is a good spring of 
water here in the woods. It is on an improved 
but you would probably see few people. 
This place is directly across from the Veteran’s 
Mountain Camp. If you go by the way of 
St. Regis Falls, you will find another good camp 
ing place on Barnum’s Pond near ...... In 
this pond you will find brook trout. Some days 
bite and some days they do not. In 
Tupper Lake the wall-eyed pike bite very well, 
and the Bog River that flows into the lake con- 
tains some fine trout if you can locate the spring 


holes.—L. B. Houghton. 


can 
the 


woods, 


road, 


they 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 

















Free Service Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LIFE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


Name 
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M., N. Y.:—I judge that you want to 
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| CANADIAN NATIONAL=TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


but the writer never found that very pleasant or | 
| rx 


ioame 


afoot in 


CANADAS 
orests 


Challenging moose, lumber- 
ing bear, fleet deer, caribou, 
mountain sheep, mountain 
goat. Come to Canada for 
big game hunting. Follow 
fresh tracks in her unspoiled 
forests. Win trophies: an 
antlered head, a shaggy pelt 
aoe Or Both. 

Full information on 
Canadian hunting from the 
nearest Canadian National 
office or write Tourist and 
Convention Bureau, Cana- 





: dian National Railways, 
: % a “i Montreal. 
she Largest Kailway System in America 
BOSTON BUFFALO CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 925 Euclid Avenue 4 So. Michigan Ave. 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


505 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


49 East 4th Street 689 Market Street 














Outdoors 
: j) _ for that 
Vacant Nook 


Natural lifelike beauty is 
embodied in our mount- 
ed specimens of wild life, 
adding greatly to the 
cozy atmosphere of your 
den, library, country 
homeormountain cabin. 
Yourfavoritegamehead, 
S fur rug or mounted fowl 

& from our superb collec- 
tion. Send forourattrac- 
Tamu tive illustrated catalog. 







Master Taxidermists 
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A. A Touch of the Great 














Where You Get 


PRIZE MUSKIES 


Also wonderful bass, wall-eyed 
pike, northern pike, and trout 
Probably no country in the world affords 
better fishing than is to be foundin the Lake 
of the Woods waters. Besides fishing unex- 
celled, you will find the best of accommoda- 
tions—good cabins, splendidly equipped, and 
1 eals—Oh, Boy! Folder on request. Address 
Denis Chabot, 510 State-Lake Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, until May 15, after which 
time all communications should be addressed 

to 


Lake of the Woods Lodge 
Emo, Ont., Canada 
A resort for sportsmen by a sportsman 
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ALASKA 


Home of the Kodiak Brown Bear 





YOU CAN HUNT ANY PLACE, but if 
you want to shoot Kodiak Brown Bear, 
the world’s largest flesh-eating animals, 
come to Alaska. We’ll show you how to 
bag them this fall. Other hunting, too 

Sheep. Goat, Kenai Moose, Caribou, Griz- 
zly, Glacier and Black Bear. Get a mixed 


bag! 

4 responsible organization, with the foremost 
guides of Alaska. Operating in Central, Westerr 
end Southwestern Alaska. During 1929, 27 hur 


ters bagged 133 trophies. Our folder with meas- 
urements of game killed, sent on request. 
Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse 
Cc) “ALASKA GUIDES” 
Cable Address 


Andy Simons, Field Manager AGTA 
Box I Anchorage 
















“CATCH” “BIG” “TROUT” 


Ve take you to the best trout fishing in America. 
We furnish everything including board and lodging 
and have a minimum rate of $5.00 a day 

Bear Hunting with dogs all summer 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO., Lander, Wyo. 
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The Last Stand of the Bear 


(Editorial) 


By Harry 


In February of this year the news associations carried the 
following dispatch from Alaska: 


PLAN TO KILL BROWN BEAR ON KoptAk ISLAND 
Expedition Will Start Soon to Exterminate 
Killer Bears on Island 

Seward, February 3.—Sid Olds and F. A. Henton, veteran guides of this 
section, are laying plans to wage a decisive battle on the brown bear over 
Kodiak Island, where they are alleged to have done so much damage to 
tockmen and prospectors. 

[he hunters intend to put on a drive with the aid of a party of stockmen 
as soon as the snow melts. Their plan is to rid the most desir- 
able area of these ani- 
mals. This first ex- 
pedition will be in the 
nature of the opening 
battle which eventually 
will exterminate the 
animals, it was said 


This was the 
first gun in a ma- 
jor campaign to 
exterminate all of 
the big brownies 
of Alaska. For a 
couple of years | 
had been receiving 
confidential re- 
ports to the effect 
that a small mi- 
nority of Alaska 
ranchers were 
spreading the sort 
of unverified prop- 
aganda against 
bears which has 
previously charac- 
terized sheep and 
cattle interests in 
the western part 
of the United 
States. 

Investigating 
the so-called 
“veteran guides” 
of this propaganda 
story, we found 
that Alaska resi- 
dents were not 
aware that Hen- 
ton had ever guid- 
ed anyone. Olds 
too, though | li- 
censed as a guide, 
had only been em- 
ployed as a packer 
by the Alaska 
Guides, Inc. One 
sentence from a 
prominent Alas- 
kan summed up 
the situation: “The entire matter is a case of sheepmen 
trying to get free grazing lands, and the bear is doomed." 

The cheap sheepman’s trail again! Like the villain of 
an old melodrama, the sheepman’s trail 1s found wherever 
there are lurid and unverified stories aimed to break down 
bear protection 





The Jast stand of the Alaska Bear - - - 


McGuire 


\lmost all newspapers will print sensational bear stories 
because of the “human interest” in them, and without a 
too scrupulous investigation of the yarns’ truth. But few 
dare campaign openly against bear protection. An ex- 
ception is The Seward Gateway, of Seward, Alaska. For 
reasons best known to the proprietors, this little paper has 
for a long time been publishing scare articles and editorials 
urging the extermination of the brown bear Un- 
fortunately for their cause, investigation of their 
stories shows them to be the usual fabrication of the 
sheepmen. For ex- 
ample, this paper 
some time ago 
published an_ar- 
ticle claiming that 
the San Juan Fish 
Company had lost 
a large number of 
sheep in bear dep- 
redations. Inquiry 
directed to the fish 
company itself 
brought the fol- 
lowing denial: 


We have your letter 
of September 16, in- 
closing editorial from 
The Seward Gateway in 
reference to our losing 
some sheep by the bear 
at Kodiak Island. We 
are at a loss to know 
where they got this in- 
formation. 


We had shipped up 
fifty sheep for use at 
the cannery, and it is 
true we lost a few by 
Kodiak bear, but, as 
we were unable to send 
any dogs up until later 
on in the summer, we 
rather expected we 
might lose a few. How- 
ever, since we have 
gotten dogs there, do 
not think we have been 
bothered any. 


We have no desire to 
kill off the bear on 
Kodiak Island, as we 
feel hunters coming to 
Alaska are a big reve- 
nue to the territory. 


And take the 
case of H. S. Al- 
bert of the town 
of Kodiak. He is 
a sheep rancher who has been claiming the largest losses 
from bear, and raising the usual agitation in favor of 
killing off everything that his sheep don't like. The 
following affidavit has some bearing, not alone on Mr. 
Albert’s case, but on the usual bromides issued by sheep- 
men: 
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SESE 





To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that on the eleventh day of April, 1929, personally 
appeared before me Mrs. Louise Milnes-Corbett and being duly sworn on 
oath deposes and says: “I am a school-teacher and reside at Chief's Point, 
Uyak Bay, Alaska." Deponent further says: “I met and talked with 
Mrs. H. S. Albert in the town of Kodiak and during the course of our con- 
versation Mrs. Albert stated they had performed an autopsy on a Kodiak 
bear which had been killed near their sheep pasture and had found no evidence 
of mutton, but did find evidence of a vegetarian diet." Deponent further 
sayeth not. LovutIsE MILNES-CORBETT. 


Dated, Aprii 11, 1929, Juneau, Alaska. 


HoMER W. JEWELL, 
Notary Public in and for the Territory of Alaska. 


My commission expires September 28, 1931. 

Anyone but a blind man can see what is behind the anti- 
bear agitation. It is simply the very occasional losses of 
sheep, and a few almost negligible killings of cattle. In 
this country we cope with occasional killer bears by em- 
ploying Government hunters to destroy them when real 
evidence of their depredations is produced. Even here, 
too many bears are slaughtered on insufficient evidence of 
their badness. But what is the situation in Alaska? 
Why, according to the new regulations due to go into 
effect July 1, a 
resident may kill 
any number of 
bears at any time 
of the year if the 
resident himself 
judges the bears 
to be dangerous 
to life or property. 

Let me ask, as 
mildly as I can: 
Do you think that 
these sheepmen 
will ever judge that 
a bear is not dan- 
gerous to himself 
or his property? 
A fine lot of pro- 
tection the new 
regulations allow. 
And yet the pro- 
gressive chief of 
our forward-look- 
ing U. S. Biolog- 
ical Survey, as 
usual playing safe 
on the side of the , 
commercial inter- s 
ests, has just 
issued a_ bulletin 
with the headline, 
‘‘Alaska Bears 
Still Have Legal 
Protection.” Mr. 
Redington should 
be commended on 
the admirable lip 
service he renders 
the cause of bear 
conservation at 
the very moment 
that he approves 
regulations aimed 
at the Alaska 
bear's extermina- 
tion! Let me quote 
from a letter just 
received from 
Stewart Edward 
White: 

The Biological Survey, since this article appeared [his bear protection 
article in The Saturday Evening Post, entitled, ““An Emergency is Declared 
to Exist—"’ it will be sent free by OutTpoor LIFE to readers requesting it], 
has sent out a misleading mimeograph, attempting to make a showing that 
the bear are still protected except in a few negligible spots. You will note 
that no protection at all except against outside sportsmen is given these 
bears on Admiralty, Chichagoff, Baranoff, or Kodiak. The few places in 
Alaska where the natives are limited too, and to an open season, are com- 
paratively negligible when taken in contrast with the areas thrown wide 
open Even in the few areas where residents are restricted to a season, 
they can kill bear at any time when in their opinion they are dangerous to 
property! 

These new regulations have been brought to the attention 
of OUTDOOR LIFE readers in our June issue. The sub- 
stance of them is that they allow a resident of Alaska to 
kill any number of bears if and when he judges said bears 
to be dangerous to persons or property. This regulation 
is the result of years of lobbying on the part of ranching 











- - - Unless YOU come to his rescue 


interests, both in and out of Alaska. It aims at the eventual 
extermination of the great brown bear in all areas where 
the ranchers think they might grab off a little more grazing 
territory. The bear must be exterminated because a 
dozen or so ranchers can clean up a few thousand dollars!— 
or think maybe they can (because we must remember that 
it has not even been proved beyond the word of such men 
as Olds and Henton that the land they want to grab has 
any unusual farming or ranching possibilities). 

The bear has lived on these lands for countless ages. 
But now Messrs. Olds and Henton want to live on the land 
instead of the bear. So make it legal for Messrs. Olds 
and Henton to slaughter the bears and take the land. 
Shades of the Izaak Walton League!—and we talk about 
conservation! Mr. Smith of Denver may want to swim 
in the Platte River, but he doesn't fancy bathing in the 
same water with trout. So the Colorado Game Commis- 
sioner gives Mr. Smith permission to_ dynamite all the 
trout out of the Platte. So then Mr. Smith can swim in 





peace. What good are trout anyway? 
Yes, there are 590,884 square miles of land in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska 
But Messrs. Olds 
and Henton and 


their friends don't 
fancy any of those 
waste miles except 
the little island 
that has been the 
sacred home of the 
greatest “‘carnivo- 
rous” animal on 
earth. So in our 
blindness we give 
these men the is- 
land and lose the 
great brown bear 
to all posterity. 
Let us for a mo- 
ment glance at the 
\laska Game 
Commission's 
reason for letting 
down the bars on 


bears. To quote 
the Associated 
Press, it is “Be- 
cause of the in- 


juries inflicted on 
man by brown and 
grizzly bears.” 
This was the justi- 
fication meant for 
the world, given 
to the Associated 
Press not long 
after the Thayer 
killing, which has 
been discussed be- 
fore in OUTDOOR 
LIFE, and which 
I will mention 
again shortly. The 
thing I wish to 
point out here is 
that the Associ- 
ated Press dis- 
patch quoted the 
Alaska Commis- 
sion as giving no 
reason for the new 
regulations except “the injuries inflicted on man by brown 
and grizzly bears.” In short, the outside world was sup- 
posed to believe that Alaska bears have grown so ferocious, 
so man-killing, that their existence can no longer be 
tolerated. 

Old-timers in Alaska don't swallow such guff. So, for 
the benefit of the ranchers up there, the Game Commission 
(which incidentally has our sympathy because of the 
merciless lobbying to which it has been subjected by 
moneyed interests) issued a statement, published in The 
Alaska Empire and other papers, which revealed the real 
reason. The statement begins with the clause, “In order 
not to stand in the way of an increasing industrial develop- 
ment in many parts of Alaska. . In short, money or 
the hope of it is behind the new regulations. Dr. Chase, 


chairman of the Alaska Game Com- (Continued on page 72) 
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On the road in western Kansas 


Part [. IN Quest oF WILDER 
NESS WATERS IN WYOMING 


‘Beyond the East the sunrise, 
Seyond the West the sea— 

And East and West the wan- 
derlust 

That will not let me be... .” 
EK WERE told, even by 
our closest friends, 
that our plan of com- 
bining car and canoe 
for a 4,000-mile fishing excur- 
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4,000-Mile 


GC 
Portage” 


By 
Paul William Gartner 


lead us from Manhattan, Kans., through Colorado, Wyoming, 
Yellowstone Park, a part of Montana, Idaho, Oregon, and 
down the entire length of California to Santa Monica. It 
was a happy thought—if we could only make the arrange- 
ment work. And that we did, but only after numerous 
trials and errors in planning. For those who might have a 
personal interest in this highly successful arrangement, here, 
briefly, is the plan of the “amphib 
ian’s” construction. From _ the 
frame of the car were erected— 
with the aid of an imaginative 
blacksmith—four angle iron up- 
rights, two of which reached their 
apexes above the intervals between 
front fenders and hood, and two 
above the rear fenders. The height 
reached by these strong but light 
extensions was perhaps a_ foot 
above the car’s top; hence no 
weight rested on that rather frail 
portion. The uprights had cross 
strips of iron to make them 
rigid. 

Across the tops of the pairs of 
uprights, 2x4 blocks were placed, 
and it was upon these that the craft 
rested, but upon thick rubber pads, 
rather than upon the wood itself. 
Other blocks kept the canoe from 





sion was nothing short of ridicu- Our practical canoe tent of Jan’s sliding. From the front block to 


lous, that we could never travel own design 


with such an absurd contraption, 

and that if we did manage to start we would. suffer 
mishaps that would turn us gray before we should com- 
plete a day’s travel; so—Jan, my moose-like companion, 
and I proceeded to do just as we pleased. In the first 
place, the former, boasting of 230 pounds of muscle, was 
not accustomed to being told just what he should or should 
not do; and, moreover, the visions we had had for 
many spring weeks of dropping lures into wilderness waters 
that are seldom fished—accessible to us by virtue of our 
auxiliary mode of travel, the canoe—outweighed mere ad- 
vice and ridicule. 

Which does not mean to say, however, that we did not face 
numerous difficulties. Indeed, I am sure most every sports- 
man who has found it convenient to carry his craft to the 
waters he has chosen to explore has encountered them. The 
ordinary methods of lugging a craft are by trailer or by 
arrangement on the top, in which case the car must be a 
sedan or coupe. But each of those methods has its draw- 
backs, and it is not generally conceded practicable to carry 
a canoe more than a few hundred miles at best, seeing that 
friction between the canoe and top frequently proves dis- 
astrous to one or both; and the inconveniences of a trailer 
are obvious. 

Our scheme was to arrange a 16-foot canoe somewhere 
upon a small roadster in such a manner that we could travel 
freely as far as we pleased, and over any road we should 
choose. Ours was to be an extended fishing jaunt proper, 
that would bring us within reach of the choicest trout waters 
of northwestern United States. Our tentative route was to 


the back block was bolted another 
2x4, which served to hold the up 
rights true. The thwarts of the canoe were then strappe.l 
securely to the lengthwise beam. For protection from 
the sun and heat of some of the more torrid stretches 
which lay ahead of us, a heavy burlap covering was fash- 
ioned to fit the canoe like a glove, being laced across its 
under edges. Two 6%-foot paddles were strapped withi: 
the canoe. No ropes or straps whatsoever were necessar) 
around the craft itself. 


HE arrangement here described and portrayed cost less 

than $30, but it must be added that we lent a hand in the 
construction and knew exactly what we wanted. After we 
had completed the 4,000-mile trip, traversing some exceed- 
ingly rough stretches of highway under often very adver:e 
conditions, we found that neither the car nor the canoe hail 
suffered by their proximity during the jaunt. 

Another feature of our equipment was that it could be 
adapted to a canoe voyage as well as a motor trip. All neces- 
sary equipment was arranged in water-tight rolls or contain- 
ers, which could readily be fitted between the thwarts of a 
canoe, 

Thus it carie about that one June morning Jan and | 
pulled out of Manhattan, Kans., in our “amphibian,” and 
headed straight for Denver, at which point we intended to 
swerve north into Wyoming. Farewells of our friends lost 
much of their inspiration because of sad and dubious head 
shakes—one might have imagined we were pioneer settlers 
just starting towards the west coast with an ox team. 

Our progress, however, was not affected in the least by 















the parting predictions, and by eve- 
ning we found ourselves something 
better than 300 miles away and in a 
part of Kansas where the natives 
knew no more about canoes than they 
did of the price of peanuts on Mars. 
Our “amphibian” was little other 
than a freak exhibit. One small boy 
shouted : 

“How much does it cost to go up, 
mister ?” 

By the time we struck Colorado, 
drizzling weather had set in, and we 
arrived in Denver in a downpour. 
Passing motorists almost invariably 
offered us the same comment—that 
we should invert our arrangement. 
fen dark hours in Denver, and we 
hit the trail into Wyoming, turned 
due west again at Laramie, and at 
length came into the plains region 
surrounding Rock Springs. 

Heavy rains had filled the marsh 
lakes and the meandering streams to 
overflowing. We were informed that 
mackinaw trout had come up into 
the streams and were taking flies and, 
further, that fish of the same species 
up to 15 pounds had been caught 
within the last few days by trolling 
with a flashy spoon. The weather 
having cleared up, we de- 
cided to introduce our- 
selves to the Wyoming 
trout. 

After forcing our “am- 
phibian” over 12 miles of 
the world’s worst wagon 
trail, we wound up at a 
swiftly flowing stream, 
which emptied into a 
marsh lake perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile away. 
The stream, though un- 
questionably above normal, 
was none the less clear, and we pre- 
sumed that the lake below would 
prove the same; nor were we mis- 
taken. 

Although dusk was less than two 
hours away, the desire to launch The 
ll’anderer was too strong to resist, 
and in five minutes we were floating 
rapidly on the bosom of the brush- 
lined stream. But no farther than a 
hundred yards did we ride the cur- 
rent when suddenly our progress was 
halted by a barrier across the stream 
—a barbed wire fence! As we turned 
broadside, Jan was struggling fran- 
tically to close his tackle box, suc- 
ceeding just as the canoe, doubtless 
aided by our efforts to keep it up- 
rignt, upset. Very gently we. were 
tossed into the icy water—and all 
the delights of canoeing were ours, 
just five minutes after our initial 
launching. 


WE DID not reach the marsh lake 
that evening but, once again in 
dry clothing, tried our flies on the 
stream. Frequently, as we fished 
slowly along towards the lake, we 
could hear faint flops in the direction 
ot the lake, which could have been 
made only by huge mackinaws. 
_ “Tomorrow,” remarked Jan, mean- 
ingly. 
_ Our luck on the stream was noth- 
ing to comment on, other than to say 











Top—The author posing in wilderness 
dress for his picture 


Oval— Our ‘‘amphibian’’ loaded and 
ready to start on the trip 


Bottom—Jan holds up some cutthroats 
and mackinaws to be photographed 
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that we caught enough for our first 
trout supper. I might add that two 
of our dark beauties, though, were 
taken from the pool where the fence 
had marked our disaster, which fact 
helped to soothe our feelings. 


HE next morning we again rode 

the current, and this time suc- 
ceeded in passing the inconspicuous 
fence. The marsh lake we discov- 
ered, in spite of the high water, to be 
comparatively small, not larger than 
20 acres, but connected with other 
mesa lakes by narrow passages. The 
lake could not have been more than 
30 feet in the deepest part, for its 
greater area showed half submerged 
grass. It was obvious that fishing 
there would have been extremely dit 
ficult from the shore. 

Since trout had been rising the 
evening before, our first attempts 
were with the aid of flies. I have 
usually found it a good sporting rule 
to begin with the fly, discarding it 
only temporarily when I am con 
vinced that it is not in vogue. Such 
was the case that day. Our efforts 
brought to net only a few small 
mackinaws suc! as we had taken the 
evening before, so at 
length we discarded our 
flies for small, polished 
spinners. 

Jan dropped his lure into 
an area near the mouth of 
the stream. It was prob- 
ably the deepest portion of 
the lake, so my companion 
allowed his spinner to sink 
well out of sight before he 
eased it in. When the 
mackinaw struck there was 
not a suggestion of surface 
play. He sounded to the length of 
Jan’s free line, but the water was 
hardly more than 15 feet deep which, 
the fish soon discovered, was too 
shallow to permit him to run straight 
down. Suddenly the trout darted into 
the grass beds where he sulked. 
twisting himself among the wiry 
blades. I paddled the canoe in his 
direction. The mackinaw must have 
seen the dark hill coming towards 
him, for he again shot into the deep- 
est water, which shortly proved his 
undoing, for he was fighting with a 
master of the fly rod. There seemed 
to be no leaps in the trout—just 
dogged, sullen resistance. 

Fifteen minutes passed, and the 
trout was being coaxed to the canoe. 
Jan had his hands full, and the net- 
ting fell to my lot. The fish, though 
unquestionably all but exhausted, 
showed a mule’s disposition; but in 
another minute the meshes of the net 
covered him, and we were afforded 
our first intimate view of a mature 
Wyoming mackinaw. At first sight 
he appears very dark, with reddish 
brown spots on his back. This species 
is typically a lake trout, exceptionally 
long and powerful. Jan’s catch, 
weighing slightly under 11 pounds 
immediately after being taken, was 
not of extraordinary size, since in 
the deeper lakes of Wyoming 
they are (Continued on page 44) 
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The author on the banks of 
Sand Lake 


HEN the wife and I 
loaded up, preparatory 
to a week of motoring 
through the northern 
wildagdess of Minnesota, I packed 
in my rods, flies, tackle box, and 
waders without much  enthusi- 
asm, for we planned to motor pri- 
mé arily, with fishing only inci- 
dent i. 

Duluth was reached, and we 

loafed along the wonderful drive 
on the northern shore of that shin- 
ing big sea of the North—Superior ! 
Past trout streams famous for fight- 
ing rainbows and brookies, now 
nearly dry runs due to the low stage 
of water. Then south and west- 
ward through endless muskeg swamps and tamarack 
forests to the little town of Cass Lake. It was dog di ays, 
and everywhere we heard the same story—they were not 
biting, shedding their teeth you know, they were in deep 
water, we were two weeks early, etc. That night we 
camped on the shore of Cass Lake: the big 30- mile 
water was still; a group of Chippewa Indians were hav- 
ing a pow-wow back up on the highland, the monotonous 
beat of their tom-toms disturbing the silence. 

Next afternoon found us at the source of the mighty 
Mississippi at Itasca Park, where a tree lover could drink 
his fill gazing at the virgin stand of Norway and white 
pine thrusting their tips "150 feet towards the blue. We 
motored into Park Rapids late that afternoon, and tele- 
phoned a musky camp on Big Mantrap for reservations, 
but they were filled up. 

Park Rapids lies in the heart of a lake country, the 
home of the true tiger musky, small and big-mouth bass, 
great northern and wall-eyed pike, pannies, and some 
brook trout. We felt confident of finding a homelike cabin 
in this fishermen’s paradise, and we did. We unpacked at 
dusk on the shores of Long Lake and out came my rods. 
Kou days behind the wheel through a lake country without 
wetting a line was too much, and I “pulled at the oars eagerly 











Casting in the twilight 


By 
Howard F. Dodds 


to reach the fishing grounds before darkness set in. The 
lake was 8 miles long, rather narrow, and contained no 
musky; but was full of bass and great northerns that were 
too wise for artificial bait, so the boatman said. I set up a 
cheap $1.45 steel 514-foot rod with an action like a buggy 
whip, put on a green plug and a worn, old line, and began 
casting along the stumps of a sunken forest. 


MADE possibly three or four casts when I got a vi- 

cious smash that tore the reel handle from my grasp, 
barking the skin on my fingers, and actually tearing my 
finger nail. It was by far the hardest strike in all my 
fishing experience. The line zipped through the water 
toward the stump sector, and I gave him the butt, and 
he turned and rushed to the surface near 
the boat. He lay there momentarily, look- 
ing like a gray ghost in the half light, like 
a phantom fighter from the deep, and I felt 
an involuntary shiver run down my spine. 
I shook off this weird sense of unreality, 
and we were at it hammer and tongs again. 
A savage rush, and the ring that held the 
reel in the seat slipped and the reel fell 
into the boat. I fed and recovered line 
through the guides in fly rod fashion. But 
the old, wily scrapper held the advantage 
now. A long run with me frantically feed- 
ing line, a valiant jerk, and that sickening 
slack—and fish, line, and plug vanished in 
the night. I reeled in the remnants of my 
line wearily, and we rowed back to camp, 
my censored remarks concerning cheap rods 
and worn lines echoing for miles about. 

Next morning it was 9 o’clock before 
we headed our boat toward that certain 
bay. A spanking breeze blew from the 
southwest, and a bright sun shone warmly. 
I took pains to secure the ring on the reel 
seat firmly this time, and put on a fresh 
18-pound test line. Reaching the scene of the 
previous night’s furious encounter, I began to cast, using a 
No. 8 spoon. After a few attempts I was rewarded with a 
strike. I played this chap for a few minutes, then en- 
deavored to bring him to net. But he was too long for a 
bass net to handle decently, and I beached him without 
further ceremony. A swift blow from a club ended his 
suffering, and I put him on the scales. A fraction less 
than 8 pounds, and probably about half the size of my 
sparring partner of the previous evening. 


E RESUMED our quest of a “big one” presently, de- 

ciding to troll with spoons instead of casting. We 
had circled the bay three times when—wham! My rod 
jumped, and that reel started losing line right sudden. 
The little partner took the oars, and I thumbed the rect 
hard to stop him before he hit the stumps I gambled 
everything on my straining, creaking rod, and he slowed 
up, stopped, turned quick as a flash, and rushed toward 
the boat, playing for slack. He came closer, then, with 
a terrific lunge, amid a shower of spray, he broke water. 
What a spectacle he presented as he lay poised momentarily 
on the surface! Talk about your stripes on the tiger musky, 
this boy had the spots of a leopard—only his spots glowed 
like burnished gold in the radiant August sunshine. 
















He shook his head viciously, 
ind with a resounding slap of : 


is mighty tail he bored down 
deep and sounded. He sulked 
down there in the’ green 
depths, and my pumping tac- 
tics were of no avail. Then the 
thought occurred to me that 
the line was fouled on one of 
the numerous deadheads 
which infested this lake, and 
my heart sank. We circled the 
spot in the hope of freeing 
him, and he broke loose on a 


spinner play and ripped 15 : 
vards off tackle through a ee 
broken field to the open oe . 
spaces. We gave chase, “= 


stopped him, and settled down 
to a grueling battle. 


SOME chaps belittle the fight- 
ing qualities of a great 
northern pike; they claim he tires 
easily. True, he lacks the spectacular acrobatic accom- 
plishments of a musky or a tail-spinning bass, but give 
him the advantage of tapered gut leaders, light rods, and 
cold, fast water, and he would test the mettle of the most 
skilled angler; for he is a fighter until death—hats off to 
him. Your bass and trout with their small bodies are 
faster on the turn and jump, but for sheer power and 
pure savagery I think the northern pike has no equal 
among the fresh water fish except the musky. 

It was a veritable dog fight, with me recovering line 
slowly, only to lose all I had gained and a little more, as 
he tore madly away, time and again. I kept on top of 
him every moment, making him fight the leverage of the 
rod, which trembled with the terrific strain. I pumped 
him mercilessly, giving no quarter, and he fought back 
ferociously, asking none. After a long period of rushes 
and seesaw runs, he began to slow up, and we eased 
along toward the beach. His spurts were shorter, and 
he lolled along near the surface; tired, but conserving 
his fast-ebbing strength for a supreme effort. The boat 
grated in the shallows, and the weary old fighter made a 
dying gesture—a brave one, but futile. I shortened the 
line, grabbed the leader, and beached him, whereupon he 
promptly smashed the line and hook with his bounding 
antics. After a series of scissors and head locks, I sub- 
dued him. 

We rested on the sand, breathless, happy, and frankly 
tired. A young chap, one of our neighbors, whom we 
called Don, had watched us fight the two fish. He now 
landed his boat and sat beside us. Then, with that awe 
and serious manner 
so. characteristic of 
vouth, he said, “Gee, 
Mr. Dodds, but you 
can fish!” That was 
the beginning of a 
beautiful friendship 
(with apologies to Mr. 
Webster), on Don’s 
part because I was his 
fishing hero, and mine 
because I was touched 
by his simple, charm- 
ing naivete and appeal 
to my bump of vanity. 


E ENTERED 

Esox lucius that 
afternoon in a fishing 
contest conducted by Mr. Fuller of Park Rapids, a genial 
sportsman and an authority on fishing tackle. And after a 
drying out process of four hours, he scaled 18% pounds. 
(This fish was later awarded fourth prize, a mere pound 
and a fraction separating the four prize winners.) We ar- 
rived back at camp to find that magic bay a scene of 
hopeful activity; spoons and plugs of various descrip- 
tions were cast and trolled, covering every foot of terri- 
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‘No. 12 Skinner 





A trophy well worth having 








Above—The sunken 
forest of tamaracks 
along the shore of the 

lake 


Right—This battle- 
scarred old warrior 
weighed 13 pounds 9 


ounces 


tory, with no 
success. 

At the insist- 
ent urging of 
my friend, 
Don, and _ his 
brother, I went 
fishing again. 
We circled the 
bay, forth, 
back, and 
around, Don 
using a No. 8 
spoon and I[ a 


copper finish 
spoon. He 
landed a 1%- 
pound pike, his 
largest, and 
consequently a 
thriller. I cast and cast without a rise. Although I 
assured my fishing partners that I was unable to guar- 
antee them any fish, they seemed to regard my crooked 

rod as a magic wand 

that would produce 

fish at my beckoning. 


ae : “= Now plainly some- 
: i thing was wrong, 
each cast netting 


nothing but weeds. 
Apparently I was 
losing my touch. My 
vouthful buddies were 
disappointed, and an 
expression of  be- 
wilderment flickered 
across their freckled 
faces, as I headed the 
boat campward. I im- 
plored Lady Luck to 
gather around as | 
made a hopeless cast, 
saw a swirl on the black waters, and the reel hummed 
a song of triumph as the rod trembled from the savage 
onslaught of a stubborn fellow fighting for his life. The 
coppery sun had set behind the pines in a riot of color, 
and the cool freshness of the northland night was 
settling down when we reached camp—tired, but trium- 
phant. That fish weighed 11 pounds at 8 o’clock that 
night at the tackle shop contest. (Continued on page 48) 
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OW Can We Increase 


Our Game Birds? 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 
BASED ON THE AUTHOR’S 
EXPERIENCE AS MANAGER 
OF THE KELLOGG BIRDSANC- 
TUARY AT AUGUSTA, MICH. 


By 
A pair of bernicle geese. This pair A pair of blue geese and their 


had five young but only one is George Hebden Corsan, Sr. young. They hatched and raised 


shown in the picture three, now flying around with them 








zg 


VERY time I read a great tract of land has been secured as soon as it has arrived to snoop around, and 
set aside as a State or National Park, I can not even the mice and house sparrows must not be too much in 
help rejoicing, yet I feel an apprehension as to — evidence. 

how such tracts will be managed, or, rather, mis- With what results, after almost three years of work? 
managed, by the officials in charge—the wild life lovers, the Thousands of wild ducks bred, enough overplus to supply 
“Balance of Nature” men, whose motto is “Kill nothing; farmers in the neighborhood with hundreds of eggs free, 
no trap, no poison, no gun on the place; not a shot to be also enough to have made duck shooting in the neighborhood 
fired.” Say we visit such a place after some years of official positively good, and to have supplied various game farms 
park management. What will we find? The raucous crow, with some 2,000 breeders for this year. We have had some 
the crow blackbird, the blue jay, the magpie, with a great increase in our many varieties of wild geese. Our little 
number of predatory night prowlers, in full possession of — flock of Canadas went from fourteen to forty-two members, 
the great park. Oh, yes! We see bighorn sheep, the mountain a beautiful flock flying about Wintergreen Lake, winter and 
goats, the elk, the bison, the antelope, and the deer. They summer. Bernicle geese increased, as did blue geese. A nice 
are there because the State and Federal authorities sent men flock of Egyptian geese were raised and were a unique sight, 
to hound out the big mountain lions, the wolves, and the — flying about the lake in their lovely green, white, and brown 





coyotes. But where are the plumage. Swans made a good 
birds? Why are there not ; sail start at breeding, both black 
thousands and thousands of 4, , Ga ee ae ie and white, and we are hoping 


grouse, partridges, pheasants, 
wild turkeys, and wild game 
waterfowl ? Why ? 

Open your eyes and you will 
soon see the reason why. If 
snow is on the ground, see the 
thousands of tracks of egg and 
game-destroying night prowl- 
ers in view. Take a stroll along 
the hillside and see the sharp- 
shinned and Cooper’s hawks at 
work. Look again, and see the 


that one pair at least of our 
little flock of trumpeter swans 
will breed this spring. We may 
also have a pair of whistlers 
and a pair of whooper swans 
breed this spring. 


WE HAVE found _ that 
ducks, 


except gray mal- 
lards, black or dusky ducks, 
and pintails, are difficult to ac- 
climate, but they do well in 





Zs e ee ce See cy A black swan nesting on Wintergreen Lake. Black ‘ ES f 
goshaw k and duck hawk busy. cmaae ace aabndinien aa aE an dee ce cedar running water, under roof. Of 
Go into the deep woods and that they have stood 25 below out on the lake. They the twenty-six varieties oi 
note the owls you disturb. Yes. have the protection of a large shelter if they want to use it wild geese on the Sanctuary, 


there is a huge army at work all can be acclimated to our 
eating the eggs, the young, and the adult upland game birds — climate with the exception of the Orinocos, while all the 
and wild waterfowl, and absolutely no proviso made for swans do well, except the black-necked swan from the 


their control. So, unchecked, they multiply. Argentine. The only duck we have failed to winter is the 
You may note almost no song birds about, while an odd _ blue-winged teal. 
fish-eating waterfowl is to be seen on the lakes and marshes, Proper feeding is the principal requisite in keeping wild 


but no game waterfowl, for the marshes and swales swarm waterfowl through the winter in good health. Chopped-up 
with destructive reptilians, such as snapper, leatherback, and alfalfa leaves or timothy hay, well-cured, tender, free from 
water snake. mold, a nice green color, is an excellent conditioner through- 

Here on the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary there is a out the winter. When run through the chopper, this is cut 
different tale to tell. The Sanctuary, a gift to the state of into inch size and is eaten readily, not only by all wild 
Michigan by W. K. Kellogg at Christmas time, 1928, had waterfowl, but by all our upland game birds, with the excep- 
previously to that date, and still has and will continue to tion of partridges (quail) which seem to live on weed seeds 
have, a well-defined rule promulgated by Mr. Kellogg at the with no green stuff. We have thousands of birds, our win- 
beginning, that all creatures, fur or feather, reptilian or ters are long, and the snow is often very deep, and we en- 
fish, that are destructive to song or game birds shall be deavor to have a good big supply of green stuff to be fed 
destroyed. So the prowling house cat, the egg-destroying in large quantities on mild days. So we have a huge root 
skunk, the throat-cutting weasel, and mink must go. Owls cellar, capable of containing 10 tons of No. 2 or No. 3 loose 
and hawks must keep away or suffer the consequences. The cabbages, as well as 10 barrels of No. 2 or No. 3 apples, 
lake and fens must be cleared of obnoxious reptiles, such apples free from rot of any kind, but small, perhaps gnarled. 
as turtles, snakes, dogfish, and gar. The house rat must be It is of immense importance to provide an abundance of 





















ereen stuff. When the cabbages are finished, 
which is about the end of February, we feed 
the apples. Our ration of grains for water- 
fowl consists of oats, buckwheat, and a little 
millet. Barley is thrown into the water for 
them. The millet is chiefly for the small 
fancy ducks. 

We bed down with peat and straw. We 
ways have an abundance of gravel, sand, 
and clay available. 

In warm weather, when the lake is open, 
ve throw barley into the water for the water- 
fowl, a little millet for the small ducks, and 
let it go at that. This feeding of our own 
birds always attracts great numbers of pin- 
tails, redheads, bluebills, black ducks, gray 
mallards, and baldpates, as well as coots, 
some canvasbacks, shoveler, wood, and other 
ducks; also flocks of Canadas, small bunches ws 
of blue geese, and larger lots of snow geese. 

We trust all varieties of wild geese to stay 
with us, so we do not pinion the birds we buy 
or have bred, but we do pinion the swans, as they can never 
be trusted, although we have one pair of European whooper 
swans flying free. We don’t bother pinioning the ducks, but 
feed them well and they stay with us until sometime in De- 
cember, when our lake freezes over. The hunting season is 
ended on December 31, and there are not many days left 
for shooting, and most of the ducks return in the snrine, 
and bring others of their 
kind with them. 


Most of our pheasants 
- are under wire netting 
in extra large pens, but we 
allow all our peafowl, silver 
pheasants, dark-necked 
pheasants, brown - eared 
Manchurian pheasants, Cal- 
ifornia valley quail, red- 
legged partridges, wild 
turkeys, ruffed grouse, prai- 
rie chickens, Hungarian 
partridges, and other upland 
game birds entire freedom. 

Not a bird on the place is 
kept in a heated pen. The 
only inclosed buildings, that 
is, buildings with windows 
ind doors, are the hennery, where we keep domestic hens 
and bantams for hatching, the winter pen, where we keep 
blue guinea fowl and green peafowl, the duckery, where 
we winter small ducks in a pool, and the swannery, where 
we have some of our swans. 

Deaths do occur on the Sanctuary, for several reasons, 
but very rarely from sickness, as our land is glacial and 


A mated pair of trumpeters. 
old. 





Waterfow! on Wintergreen Lake. Note the big trumpeter just entering the pic- 


ture at the left. 


whooper. The smz-l!ler white birds are greater snow geese 
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They were born in Holland 


The swan just in from of the trumpeter is a whistler. 1! 
other big white ones are trumpeters except »ne—farthest to the right—which 1s 2 








A family of Canada geese, the mother and her six offspring. The gander was up 
on the shore fighting the photographer for pointing his black box at his family. 
These geese breed readily, even ina barnyard. Usually they have six or eight young 


extra well-drained. Birds not infrequently will kill one 
another. Quite a few will fly against the wire netting and 
kill themselves. Then, do our best in the matter of con- 


trolling vermin, we find a constant stream of predatory 
creatures flowing into the place from all directions. They 
are attracted by the smell, the noise, and the sight of so 
many birds, 


A weasel, a cat, a skunk, a mink, a great 
horned owl, a raccoon will 
now and then get a bird or 
two before we secure it. 
We have cleared the lake of 
some 5,600 turtles, and we 
now very rarely lose a duck 
from this cause. There 
are some 500 mouse 
traps, 100 rat traps, fifty 
weasel and mink traps, fifty 
skunk traps, always set. 
Crows are poisoned just 
preceding and during the 
egg-laying season; thus we 
save thousands of eggs for 
) 


hatching. We use .410 shot- 


af gun, .22 rifle, .20 pump gun, 
They are now three years as called for. Traps for 
owls are set, hair trigger, 
all winter, and set hard, 


spring, summer, and autumn, so as not to catch song birds. 


WE HAVE planted a nut arboretum of the valuable and 
rare, hardy grafted English walnuts, black walnuts, 
sweet chestnuts, European filberts, Japanese heart nuts, 
almonds, butternuts, hickories, also beech; and all kinds of 
trees, shrubs, vines, and plants that produce foods that birds 
will eat. For shelter and food, we have planted 

several thousands of evergreens, 5,000 of the 

commoner varieties, and 3,000 of the rarer 


sorts. Some of these will provide food; all 
will provide shelter in winter, shade in 
summer. 


The entire tract of 840 acres is a bird sane 
tuary, but only some 200 acres are inclosed 
with a tight, woven fence, capable of keep- 
ing in such birds as valley quail, unless they 
fly out, and keeping out skunks and other 
predatory prowlers. Skunks will scratch 
under the fence, notwithstanding two strands 
of barbed wire; and cats, opossums, and rac- 
coons will climb over, notwithstanding more 
barbed wire, and we are ever on the watch 
for the entry of such vermin. It keeps us 
alert; it is sport. It is interesting work to 
worst the crow by poisoning crows and save, 
not hundreds, but actually thousands, of eggs. 
It’s all right to go out in corn shocks with 
an owl decoy and shoot a few crows, if you 
have the time, but when vou haven't, and 
when you have to (Continued o1 page 43) 
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CONCLUSION 

Y LICENSE permitted 
me to kill three lions. 
It may seem queer to 
YZ some people that a 
dangerous animal such as a lion 
—a cattle-killer and, not infre- 
quently, a man-eater—should be 
protected at all, but there is good 
business behind it. It is the lion, 
more than any other animal, that 
attracts big game hunters to 
Africa. Although he is not so 
hard to find as the leopard, so 
dangerous as the elephant, or so 
rare as the rhino, yet, after all 
is said and done, he is the king 
of beasts, and all true sportsmen 
dream of him at nights. And it 
goes without saying that the in- 
flux of big game hunters brings 
prosperity to many an African 
trading post which might other- 
wise wither and die 

I believe in a small bag limit 
of lions, yet I wanted to get my 
own limit before I left the happy 
hunting ground. So far I had 
procured only two, a male and 
female. And I had only a few 
days left to fill out my bag. 

The third lion was an adven- 
ture peculiar even for Africa. 
It began with the decision, on 
mine and Cottar’s part, to build 
a boma, sleep in it, and to see 
and photograph what might be- 
fall. The boys built one of light 
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The author, the fundi, and the prize 


} ig Crame 


Bush we Veldt 


By 
Edison Marshall 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE 


Mr. Marshall began the fascinating story of his 
adventures in the jungle with an account, in the 
March issue, of his meeting with Charles Cottar, the 
famous African guide, who has led a charmed life 
amid the dangers he has encountered almost daily for 
many years. Continuing the tale through the April 
and May issues he told, as only a trained writer could, 
of his own encounters with the dangerous animals of 
the jungle, his narrow escapes from injury or death, 
and of his successes and failures. 

In the June issue he painted a vivid word picture 
of an enraged leopard springing upon a luckless native 
and mauling him frightfully in what would have been 
a veritable dance of death for awhite man. He closes 
his story in this issue with a thrilling account of an 
exciting night in a boma, flashing a light on the beasts 
that came to prey upon a dead sebra, 15 feet away, 
which ended in the killing of a magnificent leopard. 








wiches and drinking coffee out 
of a thermos bottle. Suddenly 
the fundi, whom we had with us 
that night, jumped as if he had 
been shot, and pointed a shaking 
hand toward the open veldt. 

His eyes were popping out. 
He was speechless with excite- 
ment, he could only gasp and 
point. Turning, a wonderful 
and thrilling sight met my eyes. 
Walking gravely toward us came 
three maned lions. 

The picture was so vivid that 
it was indelibly photographed on 
my mind. The grass was short, 
so the animals showed in bold 
relief. They were a formidable- 
looking trio. All African lions 
seem to grow larger than lions 
seen in zoos, and these three 
looked as big as zebras. More- 
over, they were all identical in 
size and appearance; I believe to 
this day that they were three 
brothers out of the same litter. 
They all had tawny manes, not 
heavy, yet better than the aver- 
age male lion killed in Tan- 
ganyika. 


E HAD been sitting quiet], 

in the grass, and they had 
not seen us yet. Instantly, I re- 
alized that they were following 
the blood trail we had made that 
afternoon. Apparently, they had 
just risen from their afternoon 


nap, and had crossed the trail at once. Although the black 





brush—it looked too light altogether to suit me—about a mile 
from camp, and about 4 o’clock Cottar and I sallied out to 
kill an animal with which to bait it. Five minutes later we 
ran into a herd of zebras. 

I picked out a fine stallion—we could usually tell them 
by their size and sometimes by the greater brilliance of their 
stripes—and put him down with a .405 bullet. The boys skinned 
him, then we attached the carcass to a cable, and dragged it 
across the plain to our boma. Thus we left a blood trail that 
would attract any carnivorous animal that passed that way. 

Naturally, we did not expect any action until nightfall. 
We took our time about withdrawing into the boma, and 
just before sundown were sitting out in front, eating sand- 


African dark had not yet fallen, and their hour of triumph 
was not yet at hand, these three old warriors were ready to 
begin their night’s work. They plainly felt themselves equal 
to any situation that might arise. 

I touched my finger to my lips, and the boy and I sank 
lower in the grass. At once I stretched my hand and drew 
in my rifle. Fortunately, I did not have to reach far. It 
is a curious fact that, when in Africa, a hunter likes to stay 
reasonably close to his firearms. This is particularly true 
when Simba roars in the darkness. i 

The lions came straight on. I began to wish very heartily 
that there were only two of them, or even one, instead oi 


































The closer they approached, the bigger and 
Yet this was my big chance. 
Besides, I felt positive 


three. 
meaner they looked. 
and I could not pass it by. 
that, as soon as I shot, the unwounded lions would 
run away. 

When the nearest lion was 50 yards away, he 


suddenly stopped and threw up his head. I knew 

he saw me; plainly he was making up his mind 

whether he would fight or fly. But I had my sights on him 
now, and I pressed the trigger. 

To this hour I do not know exactly what happened to 
the other two lions. The boys’ accounts did not precisely 
agree. One of the boys related that the lion in the rear of 
the file actually charged us for a distance of 10 yards, then 
paused, and bounded away. The second lion disappeared 
like a puff of smoke—and how he stole away in the grass 
without any of the boys seeing him remains a mystery even 
vet. I was occupied with the first lion. 


E SNARLED when the bullet hit him—talked back, as 

Cottar says—and started to bound away. I shot again, 
an easy shot in the open, yet I sorrowfully record that I 
made a clean miss. However, at the crack of the gun, he 
stopped, and turned his head to look back at us. I shall 
never forget the sight of him—his noble head, shoulders, 
and tawny sides rearing above the grass. 

I shot the third time, and, although I did not miss him 
entirely, I did something much 
worse—gave him a flesh wound. 
it was just enough to arouse in 
him a fightings fury that only 
death could end. He snarled hor- 
ribly, whirled, and charged. It 
was a fight to the finish from 
now on, 

In his rage to get at us, he did 
something which I have never 
seen recorded in hunting annals. 
\t first he could not seem to get 
traction. His feet flew so fast 
they could not take hold. The dirt 
and grass flew out behind. Then 
he fairly scuttled toward us, not 
hounding like a cat, but running 
ke a terrier. I think he was 
snarling as he came, but frankly 
| was too excited to notice. Cer- 
tainly, he was the most appalling 
and dangerous-looking brute that 
any hunter would care to face. 
His mouth was open and his 
tangs were gleaming. 

I had two shells in my gun. 
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The rhino fell at the edge 
of the brush and the light 
was not good for a picture. 
The horn can be seen in the 
Srass in the foreground. 
Young Cottar stands over 
him, thinking, possibly, of 
many rhinos he has slain 
and how often he has saved 
his life by last minute leaps 
to dodge the wild rushes in 
blind fury that are charac- 
teristic of the huge beast 


Below—A Masai belle out- 
sidea Government stationin 
the bush. Note the varie- 
fated assortment of hard- 
ware which serves as femi- 
nine jewelry in the jungle 








Fortunately, my gun bearer was just beside me, holding his 
ground like a yeoman, and ready to pass me a second gun. 
Meanwhile, Cottar, crippled of hand though he was, was 
getting his old piece to his shoulder. 

But old Simba could not stand those .405 bullets batter- 


ing into his breast. The fourth shot staggered him, the 
fifth put him down. Neither shot was difficult—the animal 
was now within 30 yards, and a perfectly clear target. In 
his excitement, Cottar put in an extra bullet before the big 
fellow could roll over. And this shot ended the fray. 

He proved to be a fine specimen, rather short, but heavy 
ily built, and with a fair mane. 

One more great adventure waited me on this memorable 
safari. As was fitting, this occurred in the haunted dark 
of the African night—the time when the drama of the 


jungle reaches its climax. No one can know Africa by 
seeing it in daylight. Only at night, “the hunting hour” 


that Kipling describes so vividly, can a visitor even begin 
to penetrate its mystery. With this (Continued on page 54) 





I took two pictures of this old fellow 
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DVERSE weather condi- 
tions often serve as rea- 


In all my years of fishing I never had a better day 


right Days and 


By Ray Bergman 


Dark 


He had fly fishing in mind when 
he said this. The bait angler would 





sonable excuses for un- 
successtul fishing trips; 
in tact, | often wonder what we 
would do if we did not have the 
weather to blame when we give the 
reason for our failure to bring 
home a full creel. Almost any sort 
of weather will serve to offer for 
an excuse, and the following are a 
few of the stock phrases among the 
angling fraternity : 

“It was too bright; too glaring. 











most likely prefer, 

“A day of darkness—overcast skies ; 

A stream slightly roiled and just a 
bit high.” 

Personally, I must say that I no 
longer have any hard and fast rules 
to govern me in the matter. So 
much depends on the locality, the 
temperature of the water, the time 
of the year, and the vagaries of the 
fish being sought. Countless times 
[ have arrived at the conclusion 








The trout simply would not take. 
lf it had only been a threatening or 
even a showery day, we would have had good fishing.” 

“A storm threatened and everyone knows that trout never 
take well under such conditions. They seem to realize that 
quantities of food will soon be washed into the stream by the 
elements, and they stop feeding until the storm breaks. Now 
if it had only been a bright, clear day we would have had 
good fishing.” 

“It was too hot. The fish all sulked on the bottom or hid 
under the rocks and would not feed. Now if—!” 

“It was too cold. If it had only been warm we would have 
caught plenty of fish.” 

“Tt was too still. A good wind would have put some life 
in the stream.” 

“It was too windy. The waving of the leaves and the for- 
eign matter thrown into the stream by the wind frightened 
the trout and they would not feed.” 

And so it goes, a mass of conflicting excuses that embrace 
every known weather condition, until one wonders if there 
is any such thing as perfect fishing weather. If there is, 
well, what is it? ; 

Of course the method of fishing employed by the angler 
has a great deal to do with this question. Conditions which 
might be ideal for one branch of the art might be the worst 
possible for another. That old-time angler, Sir Humphry 
Davy, is still quoted by many anglers when stressing a 
favorable weather condition. He says in his description of 
a perfect fishing day, 

“A day with not too bright a beam, 
\ warm but not a scorching sun.” 


that such and such a condition is 
ideal, and that one should indulge 
in a fishing venture whenever such a condition is mani- 
fested. And what were the results? After waiting impa- 
tiently for the perfect day, I invariably had abominable fish- 
ing when it came along. Let me cite an illustration. 

I once arrived at the conclusion that a hazy, warm day 
with a soft, south wind was just about the best condition one 
could ask for. This conclusion was reached an May 25 after 
an exceedingly successful day. On May 30 with the same 
condition prevailing, and on the same stream, I drew an 
absolute blank. This was enough to shatter my belief in the 
“perfect fishing day.” On June 2 we were scheduled for the 
third trip to this stream. A cold rain with slight precipita- 
tion on June 1 was followed by a northwest gale which 
brought the temperature down to 36 degrees F. on the morn- 
ing of June 2. 


F I could have done so gracefully, I would have passed up 

the trip, but my partner was set on going, so I went, 
fully prepared for a very unpleasant and fishless day. 

The stream, a popular one of the Catskills, was deserted 
when we got there. I had entertained a slight hope that 
things would not be as bad as they seemed when leaving 
home, but the sight of that deserted stream caused all hope 
to fade. 

“Not a soul fishing, 


> 


’ I remarked glumly. “You see, Bill? 


I told you there wasn’t any use coming here today. Why. 
it is almost like midwinter, and not a trout will rise. We'll 
just be miserably cold and uncomfortable. Besides, the folks 
‘round here will make disparaging remarks about us for 














being so foolish as to fish at a time when anyone who knows 
anything at all about fishing would never think of trying.” 

“Tust because no one is fishing doesn’t mean that the 
trout won't rise,” said Bill. “Don’t be so orthodox; it 
stagnates one’s progress. Besides, it may warm up later in 
the morning and there may be a hatch of flies.” 

Feeling that it would be futile to use dry flies, I put on a 
cast of two good-sized wets, but Bill, with great confidence, 
put on a No. 12 dry Hendrickson. 


‘THE wind became more boisterous as the dav advanced, 

and blue-black masses of cloud emitted occasional flurries 
of huge snowflakes, which were on the verge of changing to 
water. Of course, Bill and I separated, as he fished up- 
stream with his dry flies, while I worked downstream with 
my wets. An hour sufficed to convince me that it was use- 
less to fish; that it was impossible to take trout on a fly on 
this sort of a day. I quit and went to look up Bill, feeling 
that by now he would be willing to call it a day and be ready 
to go home. 

I found him—not 50 feet above the pool where I had left him. 
He was landing a trout when I first rounded the bend below 
the pool, and was fast to another by the time I reached him. 

“Did you ever see ’em rise any better?” he exulted. “I’ve 
had over twenty trout and 
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feeding; they were finding plenty of surface food to feed 
upon. The strong gusts of wind and the violent squalls 
which tore through the cut of the stream, like a draft through 
a chimney, lashed the bushes so viciously that vast quanti 
ties of insects were projected from them into the water. 
Every trout in the stream was gorging, but only on surface 
food. 

Not many anglers benetited by this somewhat peculiar 
condition. Most of them stayed indoors on this day and 
played bridge or swapped fishing stories. “No use fishing in 
this kind of weather,” they said to each other smugly. The 
few bait fishermen who plied their art had nothing to show 
for their efforts. The several wet fly anglers we met were 
without fish, and very much disgruntled, but every last dry 
fly man who had the courage to buck the orthodox caught all 
the trout he wanted. The self-satisfied gentry were dum 
founded when they saw these catches, but it did not change 
their ideas on the subject. It was “just a freak day,” to 
them. Yet many times since I have enjoyed excellent dry 
fly fishing under these conditions. 

At times a sudden summer storm will ruin perfectly 
good fishing. At other times the same sort of a storm will 





have kept four good ones. 
How many have you got?” 

“None,” I answered sour 
ly, “but that discrepancy 
will be rectified at once,” 
and I put on a dry Hen- 
drickson. 

In all my years of fishing 
I never had a better day. 
With a wintry wind that 
penetrated through our 
woolen clothing and numbed 
our hands, with the occa- 
sional flurries of frigid 
“snow rain” drenching our 
outer garments, with every 
condition against us, we 
had a perfect dry fly day. 
Why? Because it was cold 
and disagreeable? No! Be- 
cause it was a freak day? 
\gain, no! The reason 








make good fishing when the stream was positively “dead” 
before the storm broke. My notebooks are filled with 
data regarding such inci- 
dents. I shall quote two 


typical illustrations. 


Pigkst incident. Location 

—a medium-sized, crys- 
tal-clear stream in Sullivan 
County, N. Y. Time— 
First week in June. Water 
—Normal height. Weather 
—Unseasonably warm, with 
oppressive humidity, and 
glaringly bright. 

The trout rose exceed- 
ingly well either to a Dark 
Hendrickson or a Quill 
Gordon throughout the en- 
tire morning. At noon a 
very black mass of clouds 
appeared in the northwest 
and advanced rapidly, turn- 
ing the bright day to one of 
é oppressive darkness. The 








was that the trout were 


(Continued on page 50) 


Bill was fast to another 














The stream had become a torrent 

















We saw a few fellows fishing 
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ameras and Movies for Iportsmen 
By 
John A. Donovan, M.D.,F.A.C.S. 


=YJO YOU who are already proficient with the 
camera, I can probably add nothing, and may 
even detract from what you already know, but 
possibly some points I have picked up in a 
few years’ use of the cine camera may assist some who, 
like myself, wish to learn how and the reasons why. 

I assume you have read “Bringing Back the Picture,” 
by Dick Wood, in the November, 1929, Outpoor LiFe. 
If not, then look it up, and you'll acquire real, scientific 
knowledge from an expert. I'll try not to repeat what 
you have learned in his article. In my book on “Camp- 
ing,’ published by Outpoor Lire some years ago, I said 
an F:6.3 lens was poor enough and good enough for an 
amateur; I was pleased that Dick Wood in his paper 
confirms that old idea, but he adds the F:4.5, two notches 
higher in our camera elevation. 

I intend discussing “movies,” but a little more knowl- 
edge of the still camera will assist in making a more 
intelligent selection. 

First, for practical use as a sportsman, buy only a 
camera with the anastigmat lens. This is the only lens 
we will consider here; the shutter on such a camera 
is always marked with the letter F. before the first 
figure at the left, and any standard make so marked is 
good. In this class are many varieties, each made for 
some particular purpose, each with advantages which 
we will not discuss here. 








HE simplest form of lens is a single glass, like a 
spectacle lens. The next class has two lenses com- 
bined, one to somewhat neutralize the errors of the 
other. Then comes the anastigmat lens we are now 
discussing, which consists of 
four or more lenses, air 


dividing the focal length in inches, by the diameter of 
the lens in inches. Thus suppose your camera focused on 
a distant object or infinity measures, from lens to plate, 6 
inches, and the diameter of largest shutter opening is 34 
inch; now divide 6 inches by 34 inch which equals 
I :8, or it means the diameter of the lens is just one- 
eighth of its focal distance. This is the slowest rated 
speed lens and the very cheapest anastigmat you should 
buy. Better still the F:7.5, which is one-eighth faster 
than F:8. It is the best of the cheapest anastigmatics 
and very efficient. 

As the areas of circles are in proportion to the squares 
of their diameters, so also is the speed value of F. The 
square of 8 being 64, the square of 4 being 16; there- 
fore an F:4 is exactly four times as fast as F:8; in 
other words, if it requires one-twenty-fifth second to 
take a good close-up photograph in the open shade on 
a bright day with F:8, it requires one-fourth of this 
amount of light, or long after sundown, to make an 
equally good picture at one-twenty-fifth second with 
F:4; which also means an equaliy bright picture at one- 
hundredth second, one-fourth the time. An F:6.3 re- 
quires but three-fifths the time of F :8, F :5.6 but one-half 
the time, and F:4.5 but five-sixteenths the time required 
by F:8. Thus F:4.5 is three and one-fifth times faster 
a lens than F:8, and will take an equally good picture 
with but five-sixteenths the light, using the same time, 
or, in the same light, in five-sixteenths the time. 

Of course if the animal will remain absolutely still in 
any kind of light, you may use a tripod and expose long 
enough to get a good picture with the F:8 lens. 

The good flash-light animal pictures you see in the 
magazines were usually 
exposed one-two-hundredth 





spaces, etc., all combined in 
one or more mountings, the 
object being to reproduce on 
the film an image of the ob- 
ject perfect in each dimen- 
sion. For example, a large 
square building will appear 
as such, not  barrel-shaped 
as it would with the cheaper 
lens combinations; also par- 
allel lines will appear as such 
and not bulge away from 
each other. 

We talk of the speed of 
the lens, meaning the amount 
of light that will pass 
through the lens and be 
focused on the film in the 
shortest time. This depends 
on two other factors, the 
size or area of the working 
portion of the lens, known 
as shutter opening size or 
relative aperture, and _ the 
distance the rays must travel 
from the lens to be focused 
on the film, known as focal 
distance, or relative focal 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 





More Sourdough 
The actual rough-and-tumble existence of a hunter and 
trapper in the hinterland of Alaska, described 
« tthout literary embellishments 


by HAROLD R. CRIGER 


Hooking the Giant Tyee 
by LORIN HALL sure; getting out of our 


Salmon fishing on the Frazer River, one of Canada’s 
great streams 


Pennsylvania Hatch 
A rousing Pa.trout story by PETER J. SCHWAB 


Siwashing for Goats 
by GEORGE WURZBURGER 


The story of a successful hunt in the Cariboo distric 
of British Columbia 


My Chicago Ducks 
length. by DONALD HOUGH 
The larger the lens area, 
or the shorter the focal dis- 
tance, the faster the camera 
is rated in F. This rating 
called F. is obtained by 


Hough has found that tt isn’t impossible to get shooting 
very near the heart of a metropolis. In this 
article he tells how he does it 


second, though if you have a 
copy of Shilling’s flash-light 
pictures you will have been 
disappointed by the blurred 
outlines he obtained by one- 
twenty-fifth-second expo- 
sures, made by leaving the 
shutter open all through the 
entire flash. Thus no motion 
appears in modern flash-light 
pictures, taken with electric- 
operated cameras. 

A bullet in flight requires 
one-millionth-second  expo- 


amateur class. 


FOR the flitting bird one- 
two-hundredth will be 
necessary, while even up to 
one-thousandth, ete., using 
the focal plane shutter, and 
fast films, is necessary to 
stop, ie., get a good, sharp 
picture of a duck in flight. 
Chis can be done easily with 
a short focus F:4.5 lens in 
the Graflex, or at one-five- 
hundredth with the new 
small 2-inch focus Lecia 
focal plane cameras, using 
F:3.5 lens and fast films. 
The very short focus 
lenses, like those in the small 
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pocket cameras, give depth of focus, i. e., the range with- 
‘1 which a near and more distant object are reproduced 
sufficiently sharp on the negative at the same time. 
[his depends on relative aperture, focal length, and 
distance from camera; the smaller the aperture, or the 
shorter the camera, or the farther the objects are away, 
the greater is the focal depth. So that the small vest 
pocket cameras working at small apertures can be easily 
made into universal focus cameras with good results. 


OR example, suppose a 4-inch camera open at F:4.5 

focused on a bird at 7 feet. It will still be in focus 
if the bird comes forward 7.3 inches or moves back 8.7 
inches, or a total variation of 16 inches. Now if you 
used the same camera at F:8 opening, the depth total 
instead of 16 inches would be 29 inches; or if you used 
it for 25 feet the F:4.5 would be 228 inches, instead of 
16 inches; the latter F:8 
would be 555 inches at 25 
feet compared with 29 
inches depth variation at 7 
feet. 

Again, suppose instead of 
a 4-inch camera you have a 
6-inch camera, shutter F:8 
focused at 25 feet, the 
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equals 450 inches or 37% feet. Then set the camera at 
3743 feet and everything from 19 feet on will make a 
good, clear contact picture. This factor 100 is more 
commonly used, but 250 will give better definition, if 
you wish to enlarge the picture, or are particular about 
details. 

The size of picture: Professionals, as a rule, prefer 
larger plates; 4x5 inches is the smallest they recom- 
mend. But for the amateur the 24x4% film makes a 
nice size, convenient, inexpensive picture, and the 
camera fits into your coat pocket easily. 

The Standard 1A post card size camera is too big for 
the pocket and a trifle heavy. The 3'4x4% Graflex size 
is a favorite for slide pictures used in illustrated lectures. 
The tiny 2'4x3%4-inch special camera with F:4.5 lens 
working at  one-three-hundredth second will answer 
every purpose of the amateur, who wants to really learn 
to take good pictures. 

All the really good nega- 
tives made with it should 
be enlarged, but there are 
seldom more than two in a 
dozen, so the price is a 
trifle. 

Instead of the big, long 
focus professional cameras 


depth would be only 171 our African friends do such 
inches, instead of 555 inches fine work with, I anticipate 
which the 4-inch would the future will see an in- 
have given you. creasing demand for the 

Now you see the advan- little 2-inch focus pocket 
tage of the small, short Wild Geese Passin’ By camera, taking forty still 
focus camera. You gain pictures at one loading, us- 


this at the expense of a 
larger field, but the individ- 
ual objects in the picture 
are much smaller. In other 
words, for- a large picture 
of a single distant object 
the very long focus camera 
is essential. 

I overcome this by using 
my small F:4.5 tessar lens, 
at 35-inch focus, and en- 
larging the particular por- 
tion of my film I wish to 
use; not the entire film, if 
I wish only a particular ob- 
ject in it. This I find very 
satisfactory, providing my 
focusing has been done ac- 
curately. I have many good 
enlargements from the tiny 
vest pocket camera set at 
universal focus point. 

Again, when you see a 
fine picture of a herd of 








Flyin’ decisively. 


cattle, it is either an en- 
largement, or the camera 


was set at the hyperfocal 
distance; which means it 
is focused on a spot from which all objects from one- 
half that distance to infinity are within focus. 

We will suppose F:8 and a 4-inch camera. The 
hyperfocal distance is 42 feet. Now set the camera at 
42 feet and every object from within half this distance 
or 21 feet to infinity will be in focus. Thus the closest 
cow, to the distant mountains, will appear distinct in 
your picture, and this will make good enlargements 
within reasonable proportions. 

If your instruction book does not contain these tables, 
you may calculate them yourself, and make careful 
memoranda for each of the larger openings. Smaller 
openings and short cameras are nearly universal any- 
way, if set at 40 feet. 

Square the focal length, divide by F., and multiply by 
250; example, 6-inch focus squared is 36; divide this 
by F:8, equals 1,125 inches, or 94 feet; and every object 
from 47 feet to infinity will make splendid enlargements. 
If enlargements are not wanted, then instead of the 
factor 250 multiply by 100. The result would be 44%4x100 





South in the fall an’ north in the spring, 
Over the country and back they swing; 

Two long lines in a V-shaped fan, 
Gabblin’ as they fly 

Over the land where the rivers ran, 


Flappin’ in the sky. 


Gray old leader flies at the peak, 
Back at the end are the goslings, weak; 
Honkin’ down to ground-tied man 
Mighty derisively. 
Laughin’ as only a gray goose can; 


Wisht I could follow that old gray goose. 
But shucks! Wishin’ ain’t no use; 

Nor it ain’t any use to pine. 
Still sometimes I sigh 

All to myself when I watch that line 
Of wild geese passin’ by. 








ing standard panchromatic 







35 mm. movie film. Each 
picture covers two frames, 
making a _ beautiful tiny 





picture, 1x134 inches, cost- 
ing about 4% cents each 
for the first picture printed; 
and 10 cents to enlarge the 
choice ones. 

De Vry recently put an 








F:3.5 lens with focusing 
mount on their little 
camera, so it can be used 


The 
much 


in any kind of light. 
imported Lecia is 
smaller, works at one- 
five-hundredth second with 
focal plane fast shutter, 
K:3.5, and has a distance 
measure on the camera. 
The cost being over $100 
will induce local manufac- 
turers to improve on it at 


—Bennett Foster. less cost. 








HE use of direct view 
finders and accurate 
focus meters are a substi- 


tute for tne otnerwise necessary reflex cameras, here- 
tofore so essential for accurate, quick work. 

Those who make good pictures follow a_ well-tried 
rule, which they have learned. If you do not know one, 
then by all means copy this one and keep it for con- 
stant reference. It applies to any camera set at one- 
twenty-fifth second (the standard snapshots), and in 
bright days from two hours after sunrise to two hours 
before sunset. 


A. 1. For distant snow mountains, sea, and cloud 
pictures, use F :22. 
2. For average landscapes, with objects in _fore- 


ground, use F :16. 

3. For street scenes and groups in the open, use F:11. 

4. For portraits and close-up scenes in the open shade 
of a building, use the F:8. In each case. time one-twenty- 
fifth second. 

B. 1. Bright light means bright day, no clouds, black, 
distinct shadows with eyes squinted. 

2. Gray sky overcast, no heavy (Continued on page 7() 
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ur American Game Birds 


THE LAST OF A SERIES OF TWELVE ARTICLES 


By Capt. Chas. Askins 


With Sketches by C. W. Love 





No. 12—Tue PHEASANT 
HE Chinese ring-necked pheasant is a native of 
(38 Fa Asia, by nativity; a migrant to Europe, along with 
ei ie the white race; and is a resident of America, from 
ps Ze importation and personal preference. 

America is much to the liking of our ringneck. Nature, 
they used to say, abhors a vacuum. That was the old expla- 
nation of water rising in a tube from which the air had been 
exhausted. That is why weeds grow on a plat of land when 
no grain is produced. That is why the pheasant is spread- 
ing over North America. 

The ringneck found a vacuum in the United States, a 
place where nothing existed, a place for a good, live, enter- 
prising game bird, educated in 
the wiles of civilization and : A male ring- 
the gun. He found the quail Henne present 
gone, the ruffed grouse gone, the 
prairie chicken gone, the woodcock 
gone, the wild duck going, and there 
was all the room the red bird from 
Asia always had needed and always 
had lacked. 

Just why the pheasant found him- 
self peculiarly adapted to America’s 
game shooting needs is a matter ot 
pheasant character and education. 
He is a bandit, and bandits thrive 
where honest men can not find an 
easy job. <A bandit can’t be exter- 
minated and can’t be hung, because 
you have to catch him first—same 
way with the pheasant. He knew 
more about men and guns and steal- 
ing a living before America was dis- 
covered than American game birds 
ever did learn afterwards. If we 
didn’t like him we couldn’t get rid 
of him any more than we can an 
English sparrow, but he pays his 
way and we like him. 

As to character, the pheasant 1s 
as wise as an old black crow who 
knows the difference between a 
crooked stick and a gun. He is as 
wise as a country politician who 
never said anything, never thought 
anything, never did anything, but 
never got in anybody’s way, so they elected him vice presi- 
dent of something or other. The ringneck will come into 
the barnyard to lick a game rooster, provided the owner 
stands by and laughs, but, if the farmer dodges back into the 
house for a gun, he is gone where the soldier went who lived 
to fight another day. He has had a thousand years’ experi- 
ence with men, and not only knows what they can do but 
how they do it. Moreover, he knows that legs sometimes 
serve better than wings, better than courage, better than 
taking a chance, so he runs. 





— 











ig OUR ringneck arose in a bevy, like a prairie chicken 

or a quail, winged to the middle of an open field, and 
alighted to lie like a stone to gun and dog, we would exter- 
minate him, all the same as a partridge. But mark down 
a bunch of pheasants, see exactly where they have gone, go 
there for the shooting, and the pheasants will be a quarter 
of a mile off, streaking for the tall timber. Beat the timber, 
even with a good dog, and, while the pointer is slowly draw- 
ing about on foot scent, the pheasant will slip out at one 
corner and silently fly away. A cock pheasant, unless a 





The owl sang ‘‘o-0-0-o0’’ in the sycamore tree, 
And his mate answered loudly, ‘‘who-ah-me!’’ 
But Carl and his wife never heard him. 

The billy goat butted the gate unlatched, 

And the bull calf bawled in the cabbage patch, 
But Cari and his wife never heard him. 

A coyote wailed his plaintive cry, 

And the old red hound bayed fierce reply, 

But Carl and his wife never heard him. 

The hired man crept o’er the kitchen floor, 

Till he stubbed his toe on the cellar door, 

But Carl and his wife never heard him. 

Came “‘curt, curt, curt,’’ from the turkey flock, 
For the old red pheasant was thrashing the cock, 
And Carl and his wife sure heard him. 


young bird, is not killed by any system of searching for him. 
He is accidentally caught napping, or maybe he is taking 
a chance, like a white-tailed deer, that if he keeps still you 
will pass him, only to find the gun right on top of him, and 
he has to make a break. In that way, where the birds are 
thick, a bag limit can be secured in a day. A ringneck, 
flushed in one field or bit of cover, may not rest satisfied 
that he is safe until he is a mile away, half that distance 
being negotiated on foot. Therefore all the pheasants on the 
place are not going to be killed, and perhaps none of them, 
unless enough guns are present to practically drive them. 

The systematic style of shooting pheasants is that adopted 
in England, driving them. Flushed by two score beaters, 
going through with sticks and hullabaloo, these birds can 
be driven over a line of guns and there slaughtered. It is an 
expensive sport. They tell me that in England pheasants 
cost an average of $3 a bird to pro- 
duce and shoot—market, too, we 
might add. Pheasant driving de- 
mands large estates or combinations 
of farms, good gamekeepers, and 
money. An English gun may ac- 
count for a hundred pheasants in a 
day. The cost to that gun or to the 
host who provides the shooting or 
to somebody else will be $300 a day. 
We expect to get our shooting for a 
dollar and a quarter a year, and, so 
long as we do, our bag limit will be 
from nothing to three birds a day. 
What is accomplished in Europe 
through private ownership and per- 
sonal effort we are endeavoring to 
accomplish through state ownership. 
The states haven’t gotten up much 
momentum yet, and if they ever doa 
good engine will be required—with 
gas in it—meaning money. If the 
6,000,000 shooters we are supposed 
to have in this countrv could pay $25 
a gun, that would mean $150,000,000 
a year, and game keeping would be- 
come a profession, while the farmer 
would pay his taxes from the game 
his farm produced. Otherwise the 
shooting will slowly drift into the 
hands of clubs and men who are will- 
ing to pay anywhere from a hundred to a thousand dollars 
a year for something at which to shoot. 

The pheasant is a farm bird. He has some of the habits 
of a wild turkey, since he will take to his heels at the first 
alarm, but, unlike the turkey, has no intention of retiring 
to heavy forests and never coming out. In England he is 
spoken of as a bird of the coverts, and he is supposed to 
be found either in small bodies of timber or in brush, but in 
this country he is doing well in what used to be the open 
plains. Major Frazier once asked me concerning chicken 
shooting grounds. I sent him to South Dakota, where twenty 
years before I found all kinds of prairie chickens and sharp- 
tailed grouse. The Major did not find chickens or grouse, 
but had splendid pheasant shooting, he wrote me. That is a 
country of severe winters, with fierce blizzards which force 
even the chickens to the willow-bordered streams for protec- 
tion, but the pheasant doesn’t seem to mind. A pheasant 
can roost in a tree or on the ground or on top of a haystack 
or under the lee side of it. 

Though of course eating his share of insects and all kinds 
of creeping things in season, the (Continued on page 46) 
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TAN DING 
in semisil- 
houette at 
the edge of 

woods, Hap 





the 
loomed dark and for- 


riminal 


bidding. He was a 
criminal executioner 
and, in the present 


light, appeared every 
inch the part. While 
he was contemplating 
the black wretch that 
had just received cap- ; 
ital punishment at his hands, he showed no trace of re- 
gret. There was no sign of sorrow on his stern counte- 
nance, but simply a satisfied look. 

This criminal was a criminal crow and, while crows 
may not all be criminals, we had proof enough of their 
shady doings to brand the whole dusky-plumaged race 
as culprits. So Hap could rejoice in the execution of 
that crow as in any duty well done, and the actual doing 
had required a stealth and a skillful bit of shooting that 
were in themselves a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion. 

For my part, I did not even witness the execution, 
heing otherwise engaged at the time. We had just ar- 
rived on this old, abandoned farm, and I had tried to 
creep down through a thick grove of young birch and 
poplar and up behind an old wall, which would bring 
me within shotgun range of the flock of crows that we 
had seen beyond. Stalking these crows, which were all 
eyes and ears, was something of a stunt and was made 
doubly hard by the sharp-eyed sentinel at the edge of 
the woods, who was ready to caw out a sharp alarm if 
I showed myself in any opening of the bushes. 

So I was putting my best efforts into that stalk, having 
forgotten Hap and everything else until the crack of his 
little rifle not only brought him to my mind, but also 
alarmed the crows I had been stalking. The birds, with 
startled squawks, had flapped up and winged their noisy, 
clamorous way out over the hill, so I had swung up to 
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Below—We got a go00d 
deal of a kick out of this 
kind of hunting 


Left—Hap could rejoice 
in the execution of this 
crow as in any duty well 
done 


Right—Standing under 
the thick evergreen trees 
at the edge of the woods, 
we could watch for the 
birds 


By 5 As 
W. Dustin White 








see what Hap had 
been shooting at, and 
if he had scored. He 
had crawled up and 
TOWS shot, at close range 
with a small rifle, the 


very sentinel that I 
had been so studious- 
avoiding, even at 
distance. Small 


wonder that his face 
wore a satisfied look. 
The day was yet 


young and, if we 
managed rightly, there should be time to mete out their 
just deserts to several more of these ebon rascals be 
fore the evening flight to the roosting grounds brought 
the day’s shooting to a close. Nor were we any longe1 
in doubt as to what constituted just deserts, so far as 
this race of culprits was concerned. Usually, we can 
give any wild bird or animal the benefit of any doubt, 
but as soon as we became suspicious of the crow we 
turned detectives and sought for clues. We live in a 
small country village and, as a sort of side line, we run 
a little farm. That is, we have a few acres of land a 
short distance out, where we pasture our few cows and 
raise the hay for them and a few garden crops. This 
gives us the chance to see the crow from the farmer’s 
point of view. 


IME and again, we have planted sweet corn, only to 

have every last hill pulled by the crows. And _ they 
pulled it even after the seed had been treated with a 
tar preparation so that the birds would not eat it, and 
in spite of a vigilant scarecrow. In fact, the sentinel 
crow would perch on the scarecrow and warn the others 
if we tried to approach with gun or rifle. 

Then, not content with ruining the corn crop, the 
black rascals would go down into the potato field, pull 
the young plants, and dig out the seed. It was rather 
exasperating, even though our farming was but a side 
line. And when the big flocks would descend upon the 
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Crows seem to be endowed 

with some subtle sixth sense 

which tells them whether a 

man’s intentions are hostile 
or otherwise 


neighbor’s fields, where 
farming is the regular 
occupation, and damage 
big 4 or 5-acre fields 
so that they had to be re- 
harrowed and sown to 
small grains, it was really 
serious. However, if the 
crow did nothing more 
harmful than damage my 
field crops, he would be 
reasonably safe from my 
bullets. I would find some 
way to protect my crops, 
for I do know that crows 
destroy a great many insect pests. As a farmer, I have 
had a good opportunity to observe the everyday habits of 
crows, and it has been these observations rather than any 
personal damage that have turned me so strongly against 
them. When a big flock feeds in an open field, it covers the 
ground thoroughly, the keen, beady eyes of each bird detect- 
ing the slightest movement of crawling bug or creeping 
insect. And oftentimes, when I would pass across a field 
where the crows had recently been feeding, I would find the 
torn-out nest of some ground-building bird, with the parent 
birds perhaps flitting about and chipping in a most discon- 
solate manner. The eggs or young of these birds, usually 
song or vesper sparrows, had they been allowed to mature, 
would have destroyed more insect pests than the crows which 
destroyed them. 


Taking a long shot across a field. 

This kind of hunting gives us an 

excuse for roaming around when 
the weather 1s ideal 


ROWS, in their present abundance, do a vast amount 

of damage among the small song and insectivorous 
birds, for the crow is carnivorous in his habits and never 
hesitates to prey upon the smaller and weaker members of 
the feathered race. And if a crow will destroy small song 
birds, will he not do the same to game birds, when he can 
find the young? We know that crows will take young 
chickens right out of the poultry yard, and there seems 
to be no reason why they would not take young grouse or 
quail or pheasants, or the unhatched eggs of these birds. 
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Game birds usually have very insecure nests, poorly con- 
cealed, and it would seem that many of their eggs and 
young birds must go to satiate the appetite of this black 
glutton. Of course, the mature birds can take care of 
themselves, but it is by preying upon the young lifeblood 
of a species that the most fatal blow is delivered, and | 
am firmly convinced that the hordes of black crows which 
swarm over our fields and woodlands are the pall that 
covers our fast-disappearing game birds. 

Then, after gathering this evidence against the crow, 
we had served as jurors and weighed the testimony of 
others. We had read the opinions of other sportsmen, 
the defenses of certain bird and nature clubs, and the 
findings of the Biological Survey. Acting as judges, we 
had rendered an adverse decision, then appointed our- 
selves as criminal executioners to mete out the just 
deserts. Nor was this self-appointed task altogether an 
easy one. The crow proved as adept at avoiding punish- 
ment as he had been cunning in committing crimes. 


URING the past five or six years, we have made many 
crow hunting trips, the boys and I, and, while we have 
not exterminated the feathered tribe of black scoundrels 
by any means, we have, all in all, reduced their numbers to 
a considerable extent. Sometimes we combine crow 
shooting with other kinds of vermin hunting—looking for 
woodchucks, owls, hawks, ete., while out over the fields 
and in the woods. And we get a good deal of kick out of 
this kind of hunting. It gives us a good excuse for roaming 
about when other kinds of field shooting are 
pretty much at a_ standstill, and when 
weather conditions are ideal for a 

few hours in the open. 
Sometimes we hunt with 
rifles and sometimes with 
shotguns, the choice de- 
pending partly upon the 
region we propose to hunt 
over, and partly upon the 
kind of practice of which we 
feel the greatest need. Shoot- 
ing practice under the vary- 
ing conditions of the field 


We fooled around and shot a 
couple of woodchucks 
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The work of crows. About 3,000 eggshells, remains of birds, old and young, small turtles, fish, sand and blue crabs, and feathers 


of chickens, found inone month. The greater part of this material was found on ground under trees where crows had nests. Photo 
by courtesy of B. H. Warren 


is also a very important reason why we hunt vermin 
so consistently. When we feel the need of rifle practice 
to fit us for picking gray squirrels out of the big, tall 
oaks, or for connecting with that big buck when he 
flaunts his white flag away across the brule, then we take 
our rifles. 


N THE other hand, if we wish to brush up on our 
wing shooting in anticipation of the bird season, 

-e either take a scatter gun and crawl up to the feeding 
flocks, or we take a long, full choke weapon and hide 
under some much-used flightway. On this particular 
day Hap had our little .22 squirrel rifle, while I had the 
hig 12 gauge gun. Hap beat me to the first crow, as 
already described. 

Circling low over the hilltop across which the flock 
of crows had just disappeared was a big, red-shouldered 
hawk, so we slipped back into the woods and headed in 
that direction, following an old logging road. We sel- 
dom shoot a hawk of that variety, for they have pretty 
good records, and we really believe that they do more 
good than harm, but one of those hawks, circling and 
calling, is one of the best crow decoys that we can find. 
The crows, intent on harassing the larger bird, seem 
to ignore the presence of hunters and fly so low over 
prominent hilltops as to afford comparatively easy shots. 
Such a hill was the one we were now crossing. 

Our logging road brought us out at the very upper 
edge of a hillside pasture, and the hawk was now circling 
out over a narrow valley beyond. Several crows were 
following him about and cawing clamorously for more 
recruits so that they might drive the big bird complete- 
ly out of the vicinity. These recruits came, largely, from 
the woods back of us, and the situation was just what 
we desired. Standing under the thick evergreen trees 
at the edge of the woods, and well concealed by them, 
ve could watch for the birds and drop them as they 
passed just over the treetops. And when crows are 
thus excited about anything like a hawk, it takes a 
whole lot of shooting to frighten them very badly. 
At this wing shooting game I had rather the best of 





Hap, who was using the little rifle, but he had a whole 
lot of fun snapping at them and, really, a low, level- 
flying crow is not an impossible target for a good rifle 
shot. With the shotgun it was merelv a case of esti- 
mating the speed of the birds and swinging the gun the 
right distance ahead of each one. 

It was rather a pleasant place there on the summit 
of that hill, which was a high one and thus afforded a 
broad outlook. The pasture land dropped away quite 
abruptly and terminated at the upper edge of the hay- 
fields. These, in turn, led down more gradually to the 
farm buildings. Beyond rolled the billowy landscape; 
gray meadows, where well-ripened timothy waved in the 
breeze; green meadows, where the hay had been taken 
off and the young aftermath was springing up; stone 
sprinkled pastures, that were fringed with bushes; small 
patches of woodland; tree-lined roadways, that led from 
one set of farm buildings to another; beyond, and over 
it all, rose the peaks of the Green Mountain Range. 

A gentle breeze played about the hilltop and not only 
afforded a pleasant relief from the heat of an overzeal- 
ous sun, but was also laden with many delightful odors. 
The aroma of the near-by balsams was predominant, 
but there were a score of subtle scents from as many 
different wild flowers, and occasionally the sniff of new- 
mown hay. And about every so often a sharp “caw” 
would call our attention to some incoming bird, and this 


usually meant a shot for one of us. 


HE shooting held consistently good so long as the 

hawk hovered in the near vicinity, but, as soon as he 
began to spiral upwards and move off, the crows aban 
doned their pursuit, so we moved on to look for new 
shooting grounds. Back through the woods on the 
abandoned farm, we noticed a flock feeding out in the 
middle of a big, open pasture. There was absolutely no 
cover behind which we might approach the feeding birds, 
so we slipped back into the woods and worked well 
around to the other side of the farm and approached them 
from that direction; that is, I approached with the shotgun, 
while Hap composed himself (Continued on page 68) 
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press Lake Large-Mouths 


By 
Guy Von Schriltz 


ISN’T going to tackle that, 
surely!’ I wondered to myself, 
as my host halted his automobile 

: at the edge of the pavement, and 
looked out over a sea of mud in the drench- 
ing rain, 

I was 732 miles, speedometer measure, 
and thirty-two detours from home. Follow- 
ing a summer of drought in 
southeastern Kansas, I had struck 
the “Sunny South” in the midst 
of a rainy spell. In fact I had run 
into the rain back up in Arkan- 
sas, and I had plugged mile after 
mile of mud in a downpour while 
making many of those detours in 
west Tennessee. Twice road 
workers had heaved me out of 
water-logged ruts, and three 
times cotton plantation mules had been my _ salvation. 

So I wasn’t enthused at the prospect of leaving the hard- 
surfaced road to head out into the mud. 

We were looking for a lake, I understood, a lake famous 
for its large-mouth bass, and Mr. Giles, my host, had brought 
me a long distance from the foothills of the Cumberlands 
to the delta country of Mississippi, expressly to show it to 
me. Along the route we had burst, headlong, into more rain. 

An unhappy negro boy, about fifteen years old, came up 
the dirt road that bisected the concrete where we sat, his 
feet sinking out of sight at each step, his ragged clothing 
soaking wet. 

“Boy, you know where Wash White is at?” Mr. Giles 
inquired of the negro when 
he had come up in response to 
a horn honk and a beckon. 

Cold type can’t do justice to 
the soft accents and delightful 
eccentricities of my _ host’s 
southern speech. 

“No, sah,” replied the col- 
ored lad, respectfully. “Lessen, 
sah, he’s ovah to the gin, 
sah.” 

“Blashford’s gin?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

Further conversation  cul- 
minated in a contract—a verbal 
contract—between my host and 
the darkey, by the terms of 
which 50 cents was to pass trom first party to second party 
when second party had found and fetched one Wash White, 
our prospective boatman. 





They all run 
around 5 
pounds, which 
is not big for 
southern’ bass 





‘THE contract was closed in exactly nine minutes. A rather 

stooped, splay-footed old colored man appeared beside Mr. 
Giles’ car at the end of that time. The old man bared his 
white wool in the rain. An exchange of salutations indicated 
that the venerable colored man was Wash White. The mes. 
senger was paid and Wash, upon invitation, got in the back 
seat of the sedan. 

I held my breath as we slithered and slid round into that 
dirt road which was a loblolly of mud. But I need not have 
worried. My host had been over that road before and pres- 
ently, after a mile of careful, slow, second-gear going, be- 
tween rain-soaked fields of cotton, we halted near the com- 
modious home of a cotton planter with the usual pair of 
symmetrical, dark green China berry trees in the front yard. 













The boatman strings one 








A StToryY OF BAss FISHING IN THE 
RAIN ON A LITTLE LAKE 
IN MISSISSIPPI 


Wash got out without a word and disap 
peared. He returned shortly, from the reir 
of the house, with two waterproofs and a 
pair of oars, and we went on down the roa 
toward a line of cypress trees that seemed thie 
end of the flat, drenched world. 

I don’t remember that I ever went fishing 
more reluctantly. I had been 
hoping that we would be invited 
into that  hospitable-looking 
house, with all the fiel’ hand 
cabins back of it, to stop until 
the downpour let up. No such 
invitation came. We saw nobody 
about the place, and nobody saw 
us, apparently. 

Fishing in a lake into which 
the roily pools of water all 
around us were draining was not 
apt to prove productive, and, after three days of muddy 
streams in Tennessee, I wasn’t keen for any more fishing 
in unfit water. 

Nevertheless I slipped into my rubber coat, when we 
stopped once more where those ragged cypress trees loomed 
up near by, and stepped out into the rain. 





O LAKE was in sight. Tackle box in one hand, rod cases 

in the other, I followed Mr. Giles down a bank that was 
knee-high with a species of tangled vegetation that bore mil- 
lions of “beggar’s lice,” of a sort which, fortunately, did not 
cling to rubber waders or raincoats, but which promptly 
practically covered up Wash’s patched, cotton trousers. 

In a lane of water 10 feet 
wide, between great cypress 
trees that grew out of the 
water on round masses com- 
posed of myriads of roots, 
Wash was dipping the water 
out of a boat about a dozen 
feet long. 

I looked at the water in 
that lane. It was exactly the 
dark amber color of “black” 
coffee. I dropped a Red Ibis 
fly into it, and took heart when 
I could see the lure until it 
had sunk 18 inches beneath the 
surface. 

I experimented with a Black 
It also showed to good advantage. I replaced it 


Gnat. 
with a red-headed, gray Bass Buck that had once been 


white. Two feet down I could still distinguish the Bass 
suck, so I drew it up and attached a trail hook and a full 
length pork rind to it. 

Mr. Giles was practically a stranger to artificial bait. He 
had seen me fly fish and bait cast Weakley Creek, the only 
Cumberland stream we had found fit, however, and had had 
a taste of it himself, trying out my tackle. That taste had 
proved fatal. As a live bait fisherman he was ruined for life. 

“Mr. Von, you-all aimin’ to let me borrow that fly rod of 
your’n again?” he asked, with a smile, as I selected tackle. 

“Sure!” I hastened to assure him, setting it up and attach- 
ing a black, homemade squirrel tail fly, a tandem spinner, 
and a fly size pork rind for him. 

“That little hook might not hold these Cypress Lake trout,” 
he suggested, doubtfully. “Don’t you reckon. we’d better 


use a bigger one?” 
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“Not unless they’re whales,” 1 
laughed. “You aren't to try to 
eave them in, remember; you are 
to play them.” 

“Well!” he conceded. “I reckon 
you know best, but we may meet 
up with some la’ge fish today.” 
“Wash shoved off. Mr. Giles sat 
in the bow. I occupied the stern. 
\Vash rowed in the middle, facing 

rward, which position he kept 
throughout the day. 

The branches of the cypress trees 
closed together above us we 
progressed and it became weirdly, 
vet not unpleasantly, dark. The 
foliage sheltered us surprisingly. 
very little rain reached us, and | 
had the impression that we were 
passing through a tunnel. 


as 


SPLASH among the roots of a 
“tree at my left, 30 feet from 
the bank, attracted my attention. 

“That’n was a trout,” Wash an- 


The only open spot on 
the cy press-covered 
Jake, asmalloneat that 


.vered my inquiring glance his 
way. “Right la’ge one, sah. I'd 


chunk my minner in that round hole yan side of that biggest 
knee, iff’n I was y’all, suh.” 

Wash began easing the boat nearer the scene of the splash. 
[ checked him. We were near enough. 

“But, suh, how y'all goin’ to reach it with that sho’t pole?” 
demanded Wash. 

I didn’t answer him. I demonstrated. Regular bear’s hole 
to shoot at. A perfect target, but I had room for only a 
back-handed swipe behind the boat. Not so easy, the first 
cast of the day. Later, when I had warmed up, it would have 
heen simpler. 

While Wash looked on curiously, I reached over and im- 
mersed my reel to wet my line. I attempted the cast. I 
never executed one more perfectly. The little lure landed, 
so far back in the black bear’s hole that I could barely hear 
the splash, 

Amused and not displeased at the understanding and ad- 
miration that flashed into Wash’s black face, I began to reel. 

Swash! Slosh! Whack! 

Two 12-inch turtles and a boa constrictor falling, in swift 
succession, off a down tree, would make much the same noise 
and disturbance, when they hit the water, that came from 
that clump of cypress roots. 

“Yah! Yah!” chortled Wash, squaring the boat away as 
much as possible in the limited space at his command. “That’s 
away, eh? You th’ow it with that little pole. Yas, suh! I 
done said it! A trout she is! An’ a la’ge one too, sah.” 

sut Wash hadn’t said half of it. Something hit the end 
of my line with a thud. A thrilling, yet chilling, thud, such 







Wash drops a fine 
bass into the fish 
box 
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Above—Five pounds 12 ounces 
of fighting fury. Note rod and 
lure that caught it 


Right—Wash poses for his pic- 
ture with a few of the rain- 
soaked beauties 


as only a big fish can accomplish. 
A disastrous thud, if everything 
about one’s tackle isn’t exactly 
right, announcing to the fisher- 
man that a battle of wits has be- 
gun which only a clear head, 
clean tactics, and an abundance 
of good luck can win. 

From the first I had my doubts 
about landing that bass. I hadn’t 
room in which to properly play 
it. Those rooty cypress boles were clustered all around me, 
so near the bass that I had small hopes of ever keeping it out 
of them. I was using a 10-pound line too, that had seen 
hard usage and was screwed around in a twist, fishing almost 
behind me, beneath tree limbs so low that they constantly 
scraped my hat. 

The first thing I did was to swing my rod tip to the right 
to set my hook. My second move was a rapid-drop to my 
knees upon my former seat. My third was a swift taking 
of line to regain the slack I had lost by my change in 
position. 


SERIES of compelling double bangs retaliated, the 

instant my line tightened. As if the bass stood still 
in the mouth of its lair and threw its head savagely from 
side to side. 

I decided that I must get the bass away from the roots it 
practically stood among, whatever the cost. I heaved up 
ward on my rod. The rod bent dangerously, but held. The 
fish moved and the rod tip went slowly up. I lowered the 
rod tip, reeling as I did so, the fish feeling as solid as a 
stump. 

I began a second pump, but gave it up to reel frantically 
when the bass struck out through open water past the rear 
end of the boat, toward another of those clusters of cypress 
roots at my left that I could have touched with my rod. 
Once the bass reached those roots, the war would swiftly 
end in my disfavor. 

I reeled as the fish rushed and Wash, as able a boatman 
as [ ever fished with, promptly (Continued on page 46) 
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Shooting at a deer running 
through the woods is a lottery 
even for the expert marksman 


American deer family, the vitality 
of the whitetail has long been recognized by 
hunters as something rather remarkable. Shot 
through the heart, a buck will often run 50 or 75 yards be- 
fore dropping, although he is virtually dead before he 
starts. Unless his neck or back is broken (a broken back, 
however, is always a fluke, and simply means that your 
bullet has gone high), or he is shot through the head, he 
rarely goes down and stays down, even with a mortal wound. 
Just as long as a spark of life remains, he keeps moving. 
Variations of this wonderful vitality undoubtedly occur, and 
individuals are occasionally met with that succumb quickly 
to a well-placed shot, but, Labitually, the nerve force and 
endurance of the whitetail enable him to travel considerable 
distances before giving up the game. If he happens to stop 
bleeding, and trailing conditions are adverse, there is every 
chance that he will make good his escape. Hence, it becomes 
humanely necessary for those of us who enjoy hunting him, to 
make a study of the essential bull’s-eyes, depending, of course, 
on the position of the animal at the moment the shot is fired. 

One of the paramount reasons why so many deer are 
wounded and left to die a lingering death is undoubtedly 
because a great majority of persons, inexperienced in the 
hunting field, will not take the trouble to learn something 
of the anatomy of the animal and the location of the vital 
organs. They see a deer, and shoot at the deer, not at a 
given point on the deer’s body. In their failure to exercise 
self-control and intelligence, they inflict needless suffering, 
and in consequence it is not an exaggeration to say that in 
regions where the whitetail is plentiful—such as the Adiron- 
dacks—the number of animals wounded during the open 
season invariably exceeds the number killed. 

Although it is impossible to eliminate entirely the wound- 
ing of deer, it stands to reason that if hunters would give 
a little more time and thought to the matter, the losses 
from badly placed shots could be and would be materially 
reduced. A good hunter refuses to take poor chances, and 
the novitiates should learn to do likewise. Shooting at 
an animal which stands in a bad position (as, for instance, 
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tail on, looking over its shoulders) ; shooting at one running 
through thick brush; taking long, difficult shots, unless you 
happen to be an expert marksman—are things that should 
always be avoided. Keep in mind that nature has endowed 
the whitetail with extraordinary tenacity of life and that 
unless your bullet strikes him in the right place, you are 
practically certain to lose him. Remember that in refraining 
from taking risky shots you are practicing consistent con- 
servation. An animal which sustains a severe wound and 
escapes is a total loss in every sense of the word. 





Wwrat are the essential bull’s-eyes? Without question, 
the heart and the neck. The latter offers a small 
margin, and should not necessarily be taken in preference 
to the former; but it is, nevertheless, a deadly target. In- 
variably, you either drop your quarry in his tracks or miss 
him clean. Should your bullet, however, happen to graze 
him, he will not be any the worse for the encounter. 

Let us suppose we are out in the woods, still-hunt- 
ing the whitetail. Conditions are excellent for mak- 
ing a noiseless approach. It has rained during the 
previous night: the leaves underfoot are soaking wet. 
A drip from the trees also assists to preclude the 
chance of detection by a creature whose every sense 
is constantly on the alert. 

Coming along a hardwood ridge, we catch sight of 
a buck some 70 or 80 yards in advance. About the 
time we see him, he sees us, whirls in his tracks, and 
stands at gaze, head on. The essential bull’s-eyes are 
fully exposed—the neck and the heart. If we hold on 

his chest, the bullet will reach the latter; if we aim higher 
and our hand is steady, he will go down with a broken neck. 
The head on position, while not always easy, has the advan- 
tage over others by reason of the fact that either of these 
two points, if struck, is absolutely fatal. 

The next buck encountered does not whirl and face us. 
This time he is feeding, oblivious to our presence. If he is 
quartering away from us, a bullet placed anywhere between 
the shoulder and flank, at the middle line of the body, will 
rake forward into the heart and lungs, and prove mortal. 
On the other hand, if the quarry is quartering toward us— 
that is, if he is partly facing us with side exposed, it be- 
comes necessary to make a very accurate shot, aiming at the 
point of the shoulder or base of the neck. With a bullet 
raking to the rear instead of to the front, a deer will some- 
times travel several miles before succumbing. Hence, bear 
in mind that when he quarters away from you, your bull’s- 
eye is enlarged, and when quartering towards you, your 
bull’s-eye is contracted. 


E ARE walking along an old log road. A crack in 

the underbrush ahead causes us to pull up and listen. 
A moment later, the sound is repeated. A fine buck suddenly 
reveals himself in the act of crossing the log road. Now 
is the time. A shrill whistle stops him. There he stands 
squarely broadside—a beautiful shot. Again you have two 
bull’s-eyes to choose from. Either hold directly on the cen- 
ter of the foreshoulder about 4 inches above the lower line 
of the body, or aim a little behind the shoulders, and be 
careful in both cases not to shoot high. A bullet pene- 
trating the foreshoulders cuts the main arteries, enters the 
lungs, and sometimes breaks the animal down in its tracks. 
A shot behind the shoulders reaches the heart, unless it is 
badly placed and entering at too high a point inflicts a 
wound which may or may not eventually bring the animal 
to bag. Where one deer is lost by putting a shot too low, 
ten are either missed or wounded by shooting too high. 
It is a common fault with hunters, experienced and other- 
wise, for, in a moment of excitement, it is very easy to draw 
too coarse a sight, or to aim above the middle line. 
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A deer shot through the center of the body or paunched is 
frequently secured, but a bullet thus placed is decidedly out- 
side the essentia! bull’s-eye. When struck farther back, say 
in front of the flank, an animal will invariably live several 
hours, and in consequence there is every probability that he 
will succeed in making an escape. Never congratulate 
yourself when you knock a buck down with a broken 
back. It is a fluke, plain and simple, spoils a lot of meat on 
the saddle and necessitates a finishing shot. Fluke though 
it may be, however, it is better than making a mess of things 
by shooting the poor creature through the hams, or sending 
a bullet into his body at a point that will not prove fatal 
until his store of vitality is entirely exhausted. 


E ARE now hunting a strip of low ground which 

slopes up to meet freshly lumbered territory where 
the growth of briars and underbrush is very dense. In a 
patch of these briars and saplings we see the head of a deer, 
but the body is practi- 
cally hidden from view. 
Where the undergrowth 
thus precludes a_ full, 
clear vision, we must 
guess and guess rightly 
as to the position in 
which the quarry hap- 
pens to be standing; and 
unless we can be fairly 
sure of that position, de- 
pending on our ability to 
descry the outline of the 
animal, it is always best, 
even if the shot is a long 
one, to shoot at the neck. 
A deer with its head 
turned looking over its 
shoulder is very deceiv- 
ing where the brush is 
thick, and often appears 
to be facing us when in 
reality it is standing tail 
on. Taking a chance at 
what you can see of his 
neck, therefore, although 
it may result in a miss, 
is less humiliating than 
inflicting a deadly wound 
which he will undoubt- 
edly carry for several 
miles before he finally 
succumbs. In case you 
cannot see enough of the 
neck to obtain a fair 
mark, let him go; and 
the same rule should be 
practiced whenever an 
animal is facing directly 
away from us_ even 
though we can see him 
plainly. Keep your finger 
off the trigger and wait. 
It may be that he will 
shift his position and offer a broadside or quartering shot. 
If he doesn’t, but goes on feeding in the opposite direction 
and disappears, or if he happens to become suspicious and 
bolts, have no regrets. He is not a deer lost, but a deer saved. 
Possibly you might have killed him, but the shot would 
have been a wretched one, and the best part of the meat 
would have been ruined. 

It sometimes occurs, although the instances are rare, 
that you will come across a buck lying down. They are 
very easy to miss. Take plenty of time and hold just the 
Same as you would on a standing animal, depending, of 
course, on the direction in which he is lying. Above all 
things, aim low. Should he be facing away from you, ex- 
posing only a rear view, try to work around to one side or 
the other. If this cannot be done owing to the brush or char- 
acter of the ground, you can kill him stone dead with a bullet 
in the back of the neck, but it is up to you to make a neat, 
accurate shot. I have known of hunters to shoot three or 
four times at a buck lying down, and not touch a hair. He 
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looked so big, and appeared such an easy mark in his re- 
cumbent position, that they overshot on every occasion. It 
is an odd thing in hunting the whitetail, but it is an un- 
doubted fact—and the same holds good with other big game 
animals—that we are more liable to miss rather close and 
apparently easy shots, than those which are decidedly more 
difficult. Roosevelt in several of his books on hunting al- 
ludes to these failures at close range. In taking an easy shot, 
we are overconfident, or in a hurry for fear that the animal 
will run, and in consequence, our bullet often flies wide of 
the mark. When it is farther away, we instinctively take 
greater pains and give ourselves more time. 

Shooting at a deer running through the woods is invari- 
ably a lottery, even for the expert rifleman. Where the 
character of the country is partially open, or where there is 
a clearing, it becomes a different matter, for you can then 
see what you are doing and gauge your lead accordingly. 
In the woods where timber is thick, it is bad business, unless 
an opening occurs which 
the animal must cross in 
its flight. The risk of 
wounding is naturally 
increased under such cir- 
cumstances, but in trail- 
ing an animal already 
struck, it always pays to 
take a crack at him 
whenever he comes in 
sight, for the chief idea 
at such a time is to put 
an end to his misery as 
soon as possible. Other- 
wise, when still-hunting, 
and especially for those 
inexperienced, it is much 
wiser and more humane 
to avoid running shots. 
Killing a deer clean with 
a single bullet is infinite- 
lv more gratifying than 
filling him full of lead at 
various points of his 
anatomy, and taking a 
chance on losing him in 
a mortally wounded con- 
dition. The desire of 
every good sportsman is 
to eliminate as much as 
possible needless suffer- 
ing, and this can cer- 
tainly be accomplished by 
the cul.ivation of  re- 
straint and common 
sense. 





A fine buck suddenly re- 
veals himselfin the act 
of crossing the log road. 
A shrill whistle stops 
him. There he stands 
squarely broadside —a 
beautiful shot 


HE recuperative pow 

ers of the whitetail are 
sufficient proof of his ex- 
traordinary vitality. Deer 
with a leg shot off at the 
hock or knee joint have been known to recover and when 
taken at some future time have been in fairly good condition. 
There is the record of a buck killed at Long Lake, Hamilton 
County, New York, in the lower muscles of whose heart 
was found imbedded a solid lead bullet. It is not unusual to 
bag an individual which carries the mark of an old wound, 
and yet on the whole, and despite the great endurince of the 
species, it is safe to state that the majority sustaining a 
severe wound must ultimately perish. With a broken hip 
or smashed foreshoulder, there is small chance, indeed, that 
an animal, even though he survives for a few months, will 
be able in such a crippled condition to withstand the deep 
snows and starvation periods of a northern winter. 

The trailing of wounded deer is an art in itself, and can 
be learned only by experience, or under the tutelage of an 
old guide or practiced woodsman. The whitetail is full of 
cunning, and will lead you a long and sometimes futile chase, 
even when mortally stricken. He will back track and resort 
to all kinds of strategy in order to throw you off the trail. 
Invariably he will make for low, swampy country where 
cover is dense, and where it (Continued on page 49) 
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English type of revolving disk 
reel 


Part II. TACKLE AND FLIES 


JASSING up for the mo- 
ment comment on_ the 
automatic reel, it may 
be said for the informa- 
tion of the beginner that of the 
ordinary reels one of the single 
action (nonmultiplying) type 
should be selected for fly fishing, 
the outstanding balanced handle of 
the multiplying reel being a con dry 
stant source of line fouling when 

a reel of this kind is used in fly casting. The fact that 
practically all of the recently brought out single action 
reels are of the English type above referred to is sufficient 
proof of the favor with which this type of reel has been 
received by anglers. The accompanying illustrations showing 
reels of this type, also a single action reel of the ordinary 
kind, should render technical descriptions unnecessary. 

It is a mistake to select one of the smaller-sized reels, 
that is, a reel less than 3 inches in diameter. Aside from 
the general style of the reel, the matter of balance, how the 
reel affects the “hang” of the rod, which will be taken up 
presently, and the reel’s line holding capacity are the con- 
trolling factors. In dry fly fishing it is customary to use a 
double-tapered line of at least size HEH (a size E line taper- 
ing to size H at the ends), 30 yards in length. The width 
of the spool varies slightly in some makes of reels, but as 
a general proposition it may be said that to comfortably 
hold a line of the kind described a reel with side plates at 
least 3 inches in diameter will be necessary, and a reel 3% 
to 314 inches in diameter will be none too large. The spool 
of the reel should not be completely filled with line. A 
little more than three-quarters full is about right, so that 
when, as often happens, the line is hurriedly reeled in with- 
out taking pains to wind it “level,” there will be no danger 
of the line jamming against the pillars of the reel. Also, 
if the size of the reel permits, you can build up the spool 
with some yards of old line (or a backing of bait casting 
line for heavy fishing), thus obtaining a faster intake of the 
line. 

My own experience leads me to believe that for comfort 
in long-continued casting the reel should weigh at least one 
and a half times more than the rod, though, as I have said, 
I think this is of greater importance with the heavier rods. 
All in all, speaking of lightweight 
rods, the reel should certainly not 
weigh less than the rod, and, if it 
weighs a bit more, so much the 








Bivisible hackle, fanwing, and conventional 
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Ordinary type of single action 
reel 


matically playing a fish, so to say, 
the automatic reel is not intended 
to be used for that purpose and, | 
believe, seldom is. | would certainly 
advise the beginner, however, to 
use a single action reel until he 
has become thoroughly accustomed 
to the handling of his tackle, when 
he may try out an automatic if so 
disposed. Also, I would advise 


flies against the use of an automatic 


with a lightweight rod. It is best 
adapted to the heavier kinds of fly fishing. The automatic 
reel, of course, is no new thing. William C. Harris mentions 
its being “much liked and highly recommended by such old 
anglers as Reuben Wood and others.” The lightest weight 
for most automatics is about 714 ounces, but a recently intro 
duced model weighs only 6. . 

Only enameled lines are suitable for fly casting. Lines of 
the sort used in bait casting, for example, are too light and 
too flexible for the fly caster’s purpose. 

The writer would advise a line of the soft finished or 
vacuum processed type, and this should be double-tapered 
(tapered at each end, which gives a double life to the line) 
and 30 yards in length. All tapered lines fine down to the 
standard size H, the level part of the line being designated 
by the letters D, E, F, etc., D being the largest ordinarily 
used in trout fly fishing, E one size smaller, and so on. Thus 
a double-tapered line of size E is designated as size HEH 
In the lines ordinarily sold the tapers are about 10 to 12 
feet in length. 


T MAY be said with certainty that a tapered line is the 

choice of nearly all experienced dry fly anglers, as it en- 
ables one to cast a lighter fly—to cast with greater delicacv— 
and also helps to some extent in floating the fly. Likewise 
there is something about the general idea of the tapered line 
that appeals to the fly fisherman and causes many to adopt it 
who perhaps consider its advantages more theoretical than 
practical under some conditions. The use of level (not 
tapered) lines for dry fly fishing is, however, common 
enough, particularly with those who use the wet fly more 
than the dry, and if a long enough leader is used the handi- 
cap is not a serious one under most conditions. Also, where 
very short casts are the rule, and if the rod is somewhat stiff, 
a level line. which carries its 
weight to the very end, casts 
easier and better than a tapered 
one. Nevertheless, the dry fly 





better. angler should not lose sight of 

Signs are not lacking that the Fig. 1. Fig. 2 the fact that, under typical dry 
use of automatic reels is fast fly conditions, the added delicacy 
becoming more general. Person- a sie in casting made possible by the 
ally, I do not believe there is any Fig. 3 tapered line is of the utmost im 


valid objection to the use of the 
automatic in dry or wet fly fish- 
ing for trout, if the angler pre- 
fers that type of reel. Certainly 
the automatic is a great conven- 
ience in taking up slack line, 





Fig. 4. 


a.) aa 


portance. 

Dry fly leaders are tapered. 
they have only one loop (no 
“dropper” loops as in the case of 
Fig. 5. most wet fly leaders) which is 
at the heavy end for attaching 


a ee . alesadw ctrs Figs. 1, 2, 3—The Turle knot for attaching eyed flie ° ° P 
referring to line already stripped Figs. ¢ and 5—The jam knot scthed. af astechiat the line, and the fly is tied to the 
in. And as for the ethics of auto- eyed flies leader as (Continued on page 52) 
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Jack Butler and another guide with a lion. 


here 1s Wrinkles} 


A Doa’s PART IN AN ARIZONA LION HUNT 





Photo by Paul Ivey 


By Edward C, Gordon 


HERE is Wrinkles? That was the big question 
of the moment. The moment was at about 7:30 
o'clock on the morning of our second day in the 
p Kaibab Forest on the north rim of the Grand 
Canyon in northern Arizona. Wrinkles is a reddish-brown 
English bloodhound, having an odd habit of wrinkling his 
face into great, outstanding welts when in action, making his 
name quite descriptive. Four years old, with a vast experi- 
ence in trailing mountain lions crowded into his four years 
of existence, he is one of the most dependable hounds of 
his pack, 

Guided by that superb hunter, trapper, and guide, Jack 
Butler, who led his now-famous pack of lion hounds, we 
left camp just before daybreak for our second day’s hunt for 
mountain lion, the first day finding us returned to camp 
empty-handed. Barely a half mile from camp, the pack 
picked up a scent. “Hyah! Hyah!” cried Jack. The 
quietude of the wilderness was broken by the deep, resonant 
bays of the hounds, as first one and then another broke 
ground in their attempts to 
straighten out the trail. 
“Hyah! Hyah!” and if 
possible the hounds seemed 
to work even faster. What 

sight! Here, there, with 
tinbelievable speed, the 
hounds mulled about, their 
nostrils distended, and the 
action being only seemingly 
delayed as first one and then 
inother paused to raise his 
head to let out those deep 
bays which sent a thrill up 
one’s spinal column. Swing- 
ing from one point to an- 
other, weaving, sorting, dis- 
secting the scent which had 
been picked up, the hounds 








worked on. It was awesome. It was worth a trip across 
a continent to behold. “Hyah! Hyah!” and the hounds gave 
vent to the blood-curdling bays as if to assure Jack that all 
was and would be well. 

What a setting for such action! The day was just break 
ing through the great pine trees, and as the darkness lifted 
one could see in the distance the vast chasm which is the 
Grand Canyon. Across that big ditch stood out the south 
rim with its great ridges, ledges, and cliffs already reflect- 
ing the rising light in varied hues, the colors and deep 
shadows creating fantastic designs which struck one’s fancies. 

Suddenly there darted from the pack one of the fox 
hounds, and away he sped, letting out a war whoop. “That's 
Peko,” said Jack. “He has straightened out the scent.” 
Sure enough, Peko was no sooner on his way than the entire 
pack, so we thought, were racing after him, their noses 
trailing the ground. “We're off,” cried Jack, and away he 
went on his mustang pony. Of course this was our cue to 


follow, and we swung into action as best we could. Our 
chief object was to keep 
Jack in sight. Jack, in 
turn, was following the 


hounds by their baying. It 
would have been totally im- 
possible to keep up with the 
We crashed through 
the mesquite, the locust, the 
prickly pear with which the 
canyon region here 
abounds, as first down and 
up one canyon, and then an- 
other, we worked our way. 
Down, hanging over our 
horses’ necks as we cut un- 
der the jack pines; riding 
with our feet swung up to 
the saddles as we cut 
(Continued on page 73) 
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EDITED BY 


Raymond W. Thorp 


EAR Thorp: Now let me make myseli plain to 
you. When I came out with my rifle shooting in 
78, Captain Bogardus was the champion pigeon 
shot of the world, with a shotgun. As I attracted 
a great deal of attention with my rifle shooting, Bogardus 
thought he would do something extraordinary to attract at- 
tention to himself, so he shot 5,000 balls in eight hours in 
Gilmore’s Garden, using a shotgun. A few weeks after- 
wards, I advertised to shoot 5,500 glass balls in less than 
500 minutes, using a rifle and shooting single bullets—and 
did it. Then he got busy and said he was going to shoot 
6,000 in eight hours—I came out and offered to bet $10,000 
that I could break 60,000 balls in six days, 10,000 every day, 
which I did in New Haven, Conn., and Minneapolis, Minn. 
[ think that record will stand forever. As we are trying to 
exploit rifle shooting, it is all right 
to go ahead and write your article 
on rifle shooting versus shotgun. 
What I referred to in my last letter 
about not mentioning my name in 
connection with Bogardus was my 
shotgun shooting contests with him, 
at pigeon shooting. I beat him for 
the championship of the world at 
Louisville, Ky., then went to Chi- 
cago and beat him again at live 
bird shooting. Then I shot him a 
series of matches at flying targets, 
in which I beat him twenty straight 
matches, but at the present time | 
do not think it is a good idea to 
say anything about shotgun shoot- 
ing, as we are trying to exploit my 
rifle shooting. 

Now you understand, Thorp, that 
Bogardus never shot a rifle at fly- 
ing objects in his life. One of his 
boys, Eugene, I believe his name 
was, tried rifle shooting at flying 
targets, but I do not think he made 
much of a success of it. 











DID not know that Lute North 

had been writing western stuff 
for ten years. As I rarely ever read a 
magazine, of course, I have missed 
lots of things. I have not heard of 
him or from him for years. While 
in Omaha, I happened to remem- 
ber that he had lived in Columbus, 
Nebr., so I wrote the postmaster of that town ana asked for 
Lute’s address. I then wrote Lute a friendly letter, and asked 
him for the particulars of the death of Tall Bull. I had 
always known that Major North killed the Indian, but I 
wanted it in black and white from his brother. I do not re- 
member asking for any other information, although I have 
his letter, in which he says he is unable to furnish me any 
more information. After I received the letter, a copy of 
which I sent you, I think I wrote him only one more, a letter 
of thanks for the information. ; 

I did not know that he was trying to boost himself 
through his brother. It was not necessary for me to ask 
any information, because I have Frank North’s whole Indian 
history, which was published when he was with Cody and 
me. If the truth were known, I probably know things about 
Major Frank North which are unknown to his brother, 
Lute. That is enough of the North part of it. 

The best proof in the world that I could give Buffalo Bill 





Doc Carver wearing his* Prince of Wales 
decorations 


THE FOURTH OF A SERIES ON THE 
EXPLOITS OF THE GREATEST 
RIFLE SHotT oF His Day 


Doc Carver 


cards and spades in horseback shooting was that I killed 
ten buffaloes to his one in every buffalo hunt we were ever 
on together, and I hunted with him many times, and not 
only him but any other man that ever straddled a horse on 
the prairie. If Bill was such a good horseback shot, why 
did he have to shoot shot in his rifle while I was shooting 
bullets ? 

Frank North I always considered one of my friends, and 
if he were living today he would tell you that he never saw 
the day when he could beat Wild Bill shooting a pistol. 

Mar. 21, 1927. Doc W. F. Carver. 


Dear Thorp: Wilstach wanted information about Wild 
Bill, and this is what I wrote him: “I am very sorry, but | 
can not furnish you any information about Wild Bill, as | 
am keeping this stuff back for my 
own book.” You can bet your life, 
Thorp, that Bill never slipped up 
on any man. He always met him face 
to face, and the secret of his suc- 
cess in killing his opponents will be 
explained to the world in my book. 


OSSIBLY you may think I am 

rather hard on these western or 
so-called western men, but Carver 
stands alone as the only man who 
trapped and hunted on the plains in 
the days of the “wild” Indian and 
buffalo—his hand ever ready to 
shake the hand of an honest fron- 
tiersman, but with no use whatso- 
ever for these forked-tongued in- 
dividuals who pose as_ heroes, 
heroes of the Ned Buntline type, or 
made-to-orde1 Montgomery Ward 
creations. There are thousands of 
people that are making a living on 
my brains—shooters, Wild West 
showmen, fakers, etc. I have al- 
ways been an originator and not an 
imitator. My only wish is, Thorp, 
that you could have known me 
from start to finish. 

And, Thorp, I want a little bit 
of credit for helping save the buf- 
faloes on Antelope Island, for, 
when the reports of the great buf- 
falo hunt were first printed, | 
wrote letters of protest to President 
Coolidge, to Governor Dern of Utah, and to the head of the 
Mormon Church, and several of my articles pertaining to 
it were printed in the Omaha and Salt Lake City news- 
papers. My idea was to start a fund to buy Antelope Island 
and give it to that herd of buffaloes as theirs forever. And 
I offered a thousand dollars to start it. I made it so hot for 
Mr. Leonard that when I suggested that he be put up in 
front of the firing squad of would-be buffalo hunters in- 
stead of the buffalo, he wrote me a letter that would do 
your soul good to read. He tried to prove to me that the 
Government was selling buffalo meat as well as himself, a 
lot of rigmarole, and seemed very much hurt to think | 
would propose putting him up before a firing squad. And 
so far I seem to be the only man that has offered to put 
up a thousand dollars. So if you and Pawnee Bill saved 
the herd, sic ’em! But what do you think of a man who act: 
the part of a good friend and then steals your thunder? Still, 
I have been an unlucky devil; I never was right in my life. 


nmr 















This may interest you. When Cody and I started the 
\Vild West show in 1883, Pawnee Bill was a little, rosy- 
cheeked, sixteen-year-old boy, came with some Pawnee In- 
dians, worked for us all summer, and went south with me 
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shooting was in progress. Those who did go were amply repaid, and 
in the future they will have the satisfaction of remembering that they 
witnessed at least a portion of Dr. Carver’s wonderful performance. 
When the contest opened, early Monday morning, the marksman, al- 
though he had not been in training, appeared to be in good condition 
He shot without intermission up to 7 o'clock, when the first rest was 


that winter. I know him a damned sight better than if I taken for breakfast. The record stood: 5,925 shots, 995 misses, and 

: had made him. 4,930 hits. Before noon he complained of terrible 
[ have never written any articles for Capt. alae’, Crawford, one _ in his right wrist, and he feared his hand 
ee ; aS ae time chief of scouts, U. S. A., would give out before the finish, but it did not dis 
magazines and seldom read a publication later known as , The Poet courage him. He wound up his first day’s work at 

of that kind—so if you will keep me Lariat 10:40, having fired 13,017 shots, missed 1,928, and 


posted when anything of real interest is 

printed, as you find it, I will thank you 

very much. Doc W. F. Carver. 
Mar. 30, 1927. 


Copied from article published by The Sunday 
Union, New Haven, Conn., Sunday, Jan. 18, 
1885. 

CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 
Carver Successful in His Wonderful Task 
The Famous Marksman Wins Additional Laurels 
{fter Accomplishing the Unprecedented Feat of 
Hitting 60,000 Flying Targets in Six Davs 

Probably no one known in the his- 

y of the world has ever undergone 
ie h a severe test, so far as physical 
endurance is concerned, as has Dr. 
W. F. Carver, the “Evil Spirit of the 
Plains,” during the past week. Since 

few minutes past last Sunday mid 
night, he has lifted in dead weight, 
each of the six days, an equivalent to 
nearly 400 tons. Not only have his 








The famous Pawnee 
ill at 


physical powers been taxed beyond 


; 
Hi 
ig j 
the limit of human endurance, so 
t far as previous records go, but his 
mental capacities have been as 
severely tested. Day after day, he * 


has been employed in shooting at 


fying targets, 60,000 of which must 

be hit before his self-imposed task 
s completed, and his hard-earned victory ac- 
rded him. Every minute of the time allotted, 
was compelled to average at least seven hits. 


T TIMES, especially during the middle of the 
d week, this average was not maintained, and 
the skeptics, with wise shakes of their heads, said 
he would fail, and they knew he could not do it. 
hese and other remarks did not, however, dis- 
irage Dr. Carver, who manfully continued his 
sk. With weary limbs, a burned face, smarting 
m the stings caused by the gunpowder’s flash, 
nd with heavy eyelids, the shooting went on almost 
essantly. All this while Dr. Carver made no 
mplaints, and only to a very few did he speak 
his aches and pains. It was an undertaking 
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hit 11,089, giving him the handsome lead of 1,089. 
This lead was very essential, as will be seen by an 
inspection of the scores made each day to the finish. 
As bright as a dollar, Dr. Carver appeared in 
his triangular inclosure Tuesday morning, and at 
9:55 shooting was resumed. His wrist was bet- 
ter, but after firing a short time his eyes began 
to trouble him. Both became bloodshot, and the 
eyelids were much inflamed. Soothing lotions were 
applied, and the shooting continued until noon when 
the first rest for the second day was taken, the 
total score being 14,760 shots, 2,038 misses, and 
12,722 hits. His average shooting an hour being 
353%, or five and seven-eighths shots per minute 
The total score at the close was 24,125 
shots, 2,786 misses, and 21,339 hits, 
ew and for the second day’s work 11,108 
— shots, 859 misses, 10,249 hits, a lead 
at the finish of 1,339 hits. 


‘ ee aoe work was com- 
menced promptly at 10 o’clock. 

Although he looked more fatigued, his 
wonderful nerve power, which has stood 











Pawnee SBill, left, 
and Buffalo Bill 


the test so nobly all through the week, 





remained, and the misses were very 

few. He endured the pain without 

a murmur until he had made 2,000 

shots. Then rest was taken, and his 

3 eyes were bathed. Every movement 

of his finger while working the trig 

ger caused intense pain through almost every fiber 

of his body, but he never faltered in his task. 

When the first rest was taken, the total score 

showed that he had fired 27,125 times and made 

24,079 hits. At midnight he retired to rest, having 

fired during the third day 10,500, scoring 677 

misses and 9,823 hits. The total score showed 
34,625 shots, 3,467 misses, and 31,158 hits. 

Thursday was probably one of the hardest days 


Cah 


ES 





the Doctor experienced. It was gloomy outside, 
and cold and cheerless within the inclosure, where 
the shooting took place. The left arm, which 
throughout the week has been extended ull 
length while holding the 10-pound rifles, revolted 
at the strain placed upon it. The marksman shot 


with more leisure, but his aim seemed to improve. 


which he was bound to succeed, and to ac- Center—Another of Doc Car- He seemed disgusted with the undertaking, and 


mplish the task was the sole thought that oc- 


ver’s Wild West posters. Circle 
—-Texas Bob Heckle, courier for 


repeatedly slammed his weapons upon the loading 


pied his weary brain. The tired-out assistants Crook in his 1876 campaign table. They bothered him a great deal by nold- 


ssed the wooden blocks into the air, and, hour 

ter hour, for six long, weary days, the champion 

fle shot of the world blazed away at the flying missiles. He 
ide a good many misses to be sure, but in all probability 
ere is no one who could in twenty-four hours equal his poorest day’s 
irk, Such nerve and such remarkable powers of endurance by a human 
ng have never been witnessed before, and, unless Dr. Carver under- 
kes to repeat his terrible task, it is not likely ever to be seen again— 
least not during the present century. The stormy weather un- 
ubtedly prevented many from visiting the Lincoln Rink while the 








ing fire. The lever at times refused to work to 

his satisfaction, and, owing to his wearied condi- 
tion, all these things proved a great annoyance. During the afternoon 
admiring friends presented him with two magnificent floral offerings. 
These seemed to cheer him up, but to the close observer it was seen what 
an effort it was for him to’smile and bow his acknowledgments. He kept 
at work until a few minutes after midnight, when he went to bed, having 
accomplished during the day 10,500 shots, 544 misses, and 9,956 hits, 
which brought his total score up to 45,125 shots, 4,008 misses, and 41,117 


Sf) 


hits. A good night’s rest brought the marksman (Continued on page 
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Our cAdvisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examine1, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 
homa. 

GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 

JACK MINER, author ‘‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 

JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 


Our ‘Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears, 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 





vationist, sportsman. 





More funds, both state and federal, for 6 ame law enforcement. 











The Poison Brigade of the Biological Survey 
An Open Challenge to Paul G. Redington 


By A. Brazier Howell 


Department of Anatomy, Johns Hopkins Medical School 


AR. PAUL G, REDINGTON, 

M Chief, Bureau of Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Redington: As you know, 
for three years the American Society of 
\lammalogists has been expressing disap- 
proval of the predatory mammal activities 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. This 
has been of a mild character because of 
the fact that the Survey has accomplished 
so much good in the past and because, 
naturally, one group of naturalists is will- 
ing to criticize another group only upon 
extreme provocation. To date these protests 
of the society have been without result. 

You have stressed in the past that we 
objectors had no proof of our contentions. 
The burden of proof does not lie with us, 
hut with the Biological Survey, which in- 
dubitably should have generous and con- 
vincing proof that any wild animal is very 
definitely more harmful than beneficial be- 
fore wholesale destruction is indulged in. 
However, we have acquired the proof which 
was asked for and this we shall shortly 
present. 

First let me state that the group which 
I represent does not deny that control of 
predatory mammals is advisable in certain 
instances and in certain places; only that 
it is greatly and dangerously overdone. 
Also we make no mention of wolves and 
mountain lions which, whatever their value 
from an aesthetic viewpoint, are truly 
killers and are destructive. Our claims 
are based on the economic viewpoint alone. 

Our main points of contention may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) While readily conceding that where 
great quantities of fowls, turkeys, and 
sheep are kept, coyote and bobcat indi- 
viduals may be chiefly destructive, the 


great majority of natural scientists who 
are properly conversant with the subject 
believe that in most cases, and over most 
areas of the West, the coyote not only 
does more good than harm, but that he is 
an indispensable aid in controlling injurious 


rodents. Apparently, the Biological Survey 
has ignored this opinion and is taking no 
steps to determine with accuracy the true 
status of these mammals. 

(2) In other cases the Biological Sur- 
vey has scrupulously refrained from label- 
ing any species as destructive without such 
an opinion being based on thorough and la- 
borious laboratory analysis of stomach con- 
tents, and has thus built for itself an envi- 
able reputation. We happen to know that 
in the last forty years there are records of 
less than a dozen predatory mammal stom- 
achs, of assorted species, having been ex- 
amined in the laboratory of your food 
habits research division. Mr. McAtee, in 
charge, refuses to recognize stomach con- 
tent analysis of birds when made in the 
field without proper equipment, and the 
same yardstick should be applied to mam- 
mals. We regard food reports of predatory 
mammal hunters as being worse than 
valueless, because thése men are not only 
prejudiced, but do not take into account 
the presence in the stomach of bait and of 
the fact that any hungry coyote will gnaw 
the dried carcass of a steer long defunct. 
The statement that research is now being 
done on predatory mammals does not fa- 
vorably impress those of us who happen to 
know that this consists practically exclu- 
sively of investigations, at the Denver 
laboratory, of ways in which predatory 
mammals may be killed more cheaply and 
in larger quantities. There has been made 
no provision for real research, nor, as far 
as I know, when asking for augmented ap- 
propriations for predatory mammal de- 
struction has the need for such research 
been stressed. 


fizures that have been advanced for 
damage to stock by predatory mammals. Mr. 
Dixon, than whom you have no more ac- 
curate observer, has stated that this is so 
for California, and we have other instances 
to show that this obtains in other parts of 


(3) WE question the accuracy of the 


the country as well. Damage reported is 
frequently attributable to house cats, dogs, 
and human marauders, and a man usually 
overstates his personal loss, which it is to 
the interest of your hunters to corroborate. 

(4) Ten to twenty years ago there was 
frequent reference in Biological Survey 
literature to the immense amount of bene- 
fit, through destruction of rodents, that the 
coyote, badger, ct al., conferred upon the 
farmer. Recently there is no slightest 
reference to such benefit to be encountered 
in Survey publications, but only the mis- 
deeds of these “pests.” It is stressed that 
every coyote destroys $50 worth of stock 
a year, but never a word of the fact that 
each one is also worth $50 or more per 
year as a destroyer of rodents. Such a 
partial statement does not impress one re- 
garding the impartial fairness of the 
Biological Survey, and it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between this and a wilful mis- 
statement. 

(5) It has been shown in the past, and 
can be shown again, that over many areas 
more money is expended to control coyotes 
than would be necessary to reimburse tli 
stockmen for their losses. 

(6) The Biological Survey has repeat- 
edly reiterated that its policy is one of be- 
nevolent control of predators and not one 
of extermination, while it publishes reports 
by its field men showing conclusively that 
the field policy is one of extermination, to 
the last individual. 


(7) The Biological Survey claims that 
control is practiced only where needed and 
where asked for, by highly trained and re- 
sponsible hunters, while our investigations 
have shown that the hunters, of the type 
attracted by the pay of some $75 (or $10) 
per month, are judged purely by the results 
accomplished, so that they will operate 
wherever they think coyotes can be killed 
with the least effort, frequently in areas 
where the hunters are not wanted, and 
where the coyotes are regarded as highly 
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beneficial. — . ; 

(8) It is claimed that in poisoning oper- 
ations the baits are placed with great pre- 
caution and those not taken are later re- 
trieved. And yet hunters have run a single 
poison line 700 miles long, the baits indis- 
criminately scattered along the highways, 
and they were praised for their initiative. 


PERHAPS our chief indictment has 
(9) to do with the ciaim of the Survey 
that a negligible number of other fur bear- 
ers are destroyed incident to coyote poison- 
ing. We now have the evidence, which will 
shortly be given publicity, to show that this 
claim is totally without foundation. We have 
found that because of present practices, 
whereby hunters under low pay are praised 
for killing coyotes and censored for killing 
other mammals, many of these men 
probably the majority—simply fail to make 
a report of other mammals destroyed. 
Every experienced field mammalogist 
knows that in at least four out of five west- 
ern localities it is simply impossible, espe- 
cially by poison, to kill more coyotes than 
other fur bearers, except where the latter 
have already been killed off by a previous 
poisoning campaign. 

(10) We have found that in many areas 
the visit of a predatory mammal hunter, 
with his poison line, has spelled the virtual 
extermination of fur bearers. For this the 
private fur trapper has no redress. The 
probabilities are that during the destruction 
by Federal means of approximately 100,909 
coyotes per year, an equal number of other 
carnivores is destroyed, and this threatens 
the extermination over wide areas of 
badgers, skunks, kit foxes, and raccoons. 
[hese are economically our most valuable 
species of mammals and are indispensable 
for keeping our injurious rodents in check. 

(11) Concerted programs of rodent 
control are necessary, for rodents damage 
the farmer to the extent of several hundred 
million dollars a year. For this work every 
possible ally is needed. Wholesale elimina- 
tion of meat-eating mammals is in direct 
contravention to this economic need. It is 
precisely the same as warring on insects 
and at the same time killing all insectivor- 
ous birds. It is economically unsound and 
a practice which no agency can expect to 
be permitted to prosecute successfully and 
for any length of time. 

(12) Wholesale and largely indiscrim- 
inate predatory mammal control as now 
practiced is discriminative in that it is fa- 
vorabie to a small minority—chiefly the 
sheep grower—and directly at the expense 
of the vast majority—the farmer and most 
cattlemen—who have to pay for it through 
the nose, in crops reduced by a larger 
rodent population. When the situation is 
properly appreciated by a larger number 
of people, these practices will not be toler- 
ated, especially by a Government bureau, 
which theoretically is always impartial. 

The statement has been mai that “in- 
tormation indicates that we (the Biological 
Survey) have the confidence of naturalists 
generally.” This was abundantly true in the 
past. For a great many years the Survey 
built up a priceless asset of confidence 
through painstaking effort and honestly 
lair dealing with wild life, scientifically ac- 
complished, and it ‘was an institution of 
which everyone was proud. This is the 
“good will” which can not be bought and 
which many large corporations value be- 
yond money. The attitude of the Survey 
toward the duck bag limit question seriously 
threatened the confidence which ornitholo- 
gists had in it, and the confidence which 
mammalogists have felt is now at a point 
where only radical reforms in predatory 
mammal policy will save it. Any scientific 





Government bureau bereft of the confidence 
of the scientists in its field would find itself 





in sorry plight. 

It is clear that the Biological Survey has 
underestimated the degree of disapproval 
which natural scientists have had tor its 
predatory animal work. In order that 
there may be no further misconstruction 
of this score I present the protest printed 
below, which is being given wide publicity, 
as will further disclosures which we shall 
make later. A large number of signatures 
was not sought, but only representatives of 
a few of our larger museums and similar 
institutions, the members of whose staffs 
are fully cognizant of conditions. Every 
individual to whom I talked or wrote was 
eager to sign. If you desire I can as easily 
secure the protest of at least 95 per cent of 
America’s natural scientists in addition, I 
am informed, to a large number of officials 
of the game commissions of our western 
states. Such a token of disapprobation 
practically all who are conversant with the 
question can hardly be ignored. 


A Protest 


The following statement ts an ex pres- 
sion of opinion by those natural scien- 
tists who are connected with some of 
our largest museums and research in- 
stitutions relative to the present dan- 
gerous program of wholesale destruc- 
tion of several important species of our 
mammals by Federal agency. This is 
controlled and determined solely by 
lederal authori!y in a manner strongly 
opposed by almost all of the American 
experts on the subject, and without 
consultation with such experts. The 
orijinal signatures appended herewith 
are in the possession of A. Brazier 
Howell, Department of Anatomy, 
Johns Hopkins Medical School, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


WE: THE undersigned, having taken 
cognizance of the fact that conditions 
operating for the destruction of American 
wild life are becoming increasingly intoler- 
able, view with the gravest concern the 
present wholesale and largely indiscrimi- 
nate use of poison at the hands of paid and 
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frequently irresponsible hunters, whereby :t 
appears that the very existence of all 
carnivorous mammals, including those val- 
uable species which constitute the chief 
check upon injurious rodents and are a 
vital element of our fauna, is imminently 
threatened over large areas. We there- 
fore earnestly petition that this extensive 
program of poisoning operations be im- 
mediately abandoned, and that no extensive 
and general destruction of any form of wild 
life, by trapping or other means, be per- 
mitted in the name of expediency, without 
this course having first been abundantly 
proved as justifiable from an economic 
viewpoint by having made a thorough in- 
vestigation of the food habits of the species 
concerned, prosecuted by disinterested and 
properly qualified parties. 

Signed by: The director and other mem- 
bers of the staff of the California Academy 
of Sciences (five names); the curator of 
zoology and other members of the staff 
of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicego (nine names) ; the president, direc- 
tor, assistant director, curators, and other 
members of the staff of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City 
(sixteen names); director of the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, curators, and other 
members of the staff, and of the faculty 
of the University of California (twelve 
names); president of the New York Zo- 
ological Society, representing the directors, 
and other members of its staff (three 
names); president of the University of 
Michigan, members of its faculty and of its 
biological staff (twenty-six names); direc- 
tor, curators, and members of the staff of 
the San Diego Natural History Society 
(five names); president and member Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History (two 
names); of the faculty and biological staff 
of the California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena (five names); of the staff of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia 
(three names) ; of the Indiana Academy of 
Sciences (fifty-one names): of Purdue 
University (four names); of Luther Col- 
lege, Iowa (one name) ; director and mem- 
bers of the faculty, Johns Hopkins Medi- 
cal School (six names). 


The Present Status of Game Preservation in 
Germany 


By Derivat 


HEN, about 100 years ago, public 

shooting was introduced by law 

into Germany, wild game life was 
nearly exterminated in a very short time. 
Wise and broad-minded men foresaw the 
entire abolition of wild game i: Germany, 
and succeeded in putting through a new 
law, which ended at once all public shoot- 
ing. 

The new law provided in short the fol- 
lowing: All public shooting is strictly pro- 
hibited under heavy penalty. Landowners 
as communities (cities, villages, farms, 
ete.) or private estates have the right to 
lease their respective territories to one or 
several persons against yearly payments for 
a period of from six to ten years, accord- 
ing to the special hunting rules provided 
by the law of the single states (Bavaria, 
Prussia, etc.). If the private owner, for 
instance, does not want to lease his terri- 
tory, he has the right to hunt on his own 
grounds and sell the venison at his will. 
The person who obtains a lease has the 
exclusive right to sell game, killed on his 
grounds, to the market. 

Those leases range from 300 acres up to 
several thousands of acres, and the prices 
paid for them range from 1 to 5 marks an 
acre, according to the stock of game they 


contain. Territories with red deer and boar 
are mighty expensive, while places with 
only birds and small game (hares, rabbits) 
are very much cheaper. There are hunt- 
ing leases which actually do not cost a 
penny on account of the heavy damage 
done to the crops by big game (elk, boar). 
But after all damages are paid by the 
owner of the lease, the price of the lease 
will go into the thousands of marks and 
will often surpass a high annual payment 
made on a contract which does not provide 
for damage done by wild game. (Wuld- 
schaden.) 

When a hunter wishes to purchase a 
lease, he has to prove, first, that he is 
worthy to use a gun and that he is willing 
to abide by the written and unwritten laws 
of a real sportsman. Everybody who goes 
out hunting as an owner of a lease or pri- 
vate preserves, or as a guest, has to secure 
a hunting license of the respective state for 
a year or a certain period of days. The 
price ranges from $15 up to $20. Bavaria. 
for instance, issues its own license, which 
does not entitle one to hunt in Prussia and 
vice versa. But a new law will come soon 
which will abolish the old way by issuing 
one license for the whole country. On the 
back of the license the hunter will find the 
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open and closed seasons, which are entirely 
different in each state, and which can be 
altered at any time by special law of the 
different states, according to losses during 
severe winters, etc. This year all open 
seasons have been postponed on account of 
the unusually severe and long winter, which 
nearly destroyed the entire stock of wild 
game in quite a number of territories, in 
spite of the hard struggle on the part of the 
game wardens to secure food for the poor, 
starving animals. 


HE hunter who obtains a lease (Paech- 

ter) signs.a contract with the owner of 
the ground for six to ten years (Jagdpacht- 
vertray). Those contracts are often very 
shrewd and in some cases a heavy financial 
burden to the “Paechter.’ But when 
trophies are first class, German or foreign 
hunters pay fantastic prices for certain 
leases. Millions of marks float into the 
pockets of communities, etc., and formerly 
poor villages are gaining prosperity and 
richness, since the money for the lease will 
be divided among the peasants. It is easy 
to understand that, for instance, 6,000 marks 
annual payment will be a lot of help to a 
little village in the mountains, and churches 
and schools come into existence through 
the benefit of such leases. 

But not only does the high price paid for 
leases bring prosperity to the poor; heavy 
taxes on the price of the lease and on the 
sale of venison brings money into the 
pockets of the Government. If we add to 
the expenses dog keeping, ammunition, 
traveling, game warden, and other burdens, 
a lease is a very expensive thing, and it 
might appear at the first sight that hunting 
in Germany is only a privilege of the rich. 
Not a bit. Of course they do not give away 
leases, but it is almost impossible for a 
single person to get a lease. So they make 
a consortium of several hunters, inviting 
friends for the big drives on small game in 
the fall, where often thirty to forty hunt- 
ers gather in the woods and enjoy the 
good comradeship which marks such events, 
with its banquets and happy hours after the 
drive has been put to an end and every- 
body is looking for a big fresh stein of 
good beer. Strange to say, during the fall 
season, it is very often impossible to secure 
enough hunters to make those big drives, 
so one can find in a little village of 500 
souls at least fifty men who can bear a 
gun ready to participate on the big drives. 
I can frankly say that 90 per cent of all 
people in Germany who like to go hunting 
will find a way to enjoy hunting at smallest 
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cost. The rest are so-called hunters, unde- 
sirable everywhere, even by 100 per cent 
democrats. 

The stocks of game in Germany are on 
the highest level. About 2,000,000 roe 
deer, 100,000 elk, innumerable rabbits and 
partridges, boars, yallon deer, pheasants, 
ducks, geese, moose, etc., etc., and innumer- 
able fur-bearing animals! One can imagine: 
Open season the whole year. Every day, 
after business, a short trip into the woods. 
In January, rabbits, ducks, boars, pheas- 
ants. February, the same, except rabbits. 
In March, the woodcock who brings the 
spring from the south on its wings. In 
April, the grotesque love dances of the 
family Tetrao (black woodcock). May, 
closed, except wild boar and young foxes. 
June, roe deer with its tiny trophy. July, 
roes, ducks, geese. August, elk (red deer), 
partridges, boars. September, the mighty 
love call of the red deer sounds through 
the woods. Open season for yallon deer, 
also roe, rabbits, pheasants, partridges. Oc- 
tober, same. November and December, the 
big drives at all kinds of game, the happy 
time of comradeship in the joyful woods. 


HE German takes his hunting partly as 

vacation, partly as cult and science. He 
studies the customs of the wild game, 
breeds dogs to secure the wounded animals. 
He uses quick killing ammunition, selects 
sick animals to be killed in order to avoid 
epidemics and to keep good horns as 
trophies. The law gives him six months 
open season for the roebuck. The hunter 
kills his trophy in June or August and gives 
the roe a rest during the other months. If 
he has fifty good bucks—and he can kill as 
many as he wants—he will select three, the 
best ones, and leave the rest for the years 
to come. The law allows does and fawns 
in fall. The hunter leaves them alone ex- 
cept some does not able to bring fawns or 
sick animals. One or two for the kitchen, 
that’s all. His animals are his children, 
paying him back with good trophies. No 
lease can be given away under six years, 
in order to stimulate the owner, to have 
time to protect and augment the stock of 
game, to get good trophies and good veni- 
son. Usually the last year of a lease is 
closed for female animals, to avoid a killing 
out of the stocks if the lease is not re- 
newed by the former owner. 


STATISTICS 


Population of Germany, 40,000,000; of 
1. S. A., 125,000,000. 


* + 


Germany covers at the present moment 
475,000 square kilometers; U. S. A., 9,000,- 
000 square kilometers. 


Number of hunters having a lease or a 
license for the whole year, 300,000. 


Number of hunters with daily licenses, 
about 100,000. 

Game killed in 1925: Red deer, 15,800 
(stags and does) ; yallon deer, 4,000; boar, 
11,800; roes, 183,000; goats (gemse), 800; 
rabbits, 3,500,000; hares, 300,000; black 
woodcock, 1,150; small black woodcock, 
3,900; grouse and partridge, 802,700; quail, 
21,600; geese, 4,400; ducks, 380,000; wood- 
cocks and _ becasses, 46,500; pheasants, 
190,000. 


(Editorial Note:—The accompanying article 
on sport in Germany, written by a very prom- 
inent sportsman of that land, is the second 
in our series of articles intended to provide a 
wider knowledge of the world’s shooting and 
conservation methods. The first, published 
last month, was ‘‘Pheasant Shooting in Surrey,”’ 
by Hiram Blauvelt. 

With the first article we called attention to 
remarks by prominent U. S. conservationists to 
the effect that we can not expect past methods 
of game propagation to insure the future of 
hunting and fishing in this country. With this 
article we wish to append the remarks of Wil- 
liam C. Adams, director of the Division of 
Fisheries and Game of Massachusetts. Wheth- 
er or not our readers agree totally with Mr. 
Adams, we believe they will find much of inter- 
est in his trend of thought, as well as in the 
article by Derivat.) 


Mr. Adams says: “A large percentage 
of us still persist in nursing the hope that 
some miracle will occur to restore the 
abundance of the past. Too many of us 
insist on harboring the fallacy of the God- 
given right of free hunting and _ fishing. 
Some still nurse the chimera of a so-called 
American system of free fishing and hunt- 
ing. These ideas must be thrown into the 
discard once and for all if we are to deal 
with this problem on its merits. 


“The protection and propagation of those 
forms of wild life which are used for sport- 
ing purposes is today recognized as a busi- 
ness. In the densely settled sections of the 
country, it is useless to hope for the return 
of certain species of large mammals classed 
as game. Likewise it is nursing a dream 
to expect, in the future, to fish in crystal 
streams flowing through primeval forests. 
In many of our streams and other waters, 
natural reproduction of the fish life can not 
be counted on for any appreciable additions 
to the wild life stock. In many sections 
only the artificially propagated species oi 
game can be relied on for sport.” 


Izaak Walton League Convention Elects Dr. Vincent President 


By M. K. Reckord 


General Manager, Izaak Walton League of America 


HE eighth annual convention of the 

Izaak Walton League of America, 

held in Chicago during late April, 
went down in history as one of the most 
interesting and influential conclaves ever 
held by the league. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the 
entire convention was the climax of the 
affair, which resulted in the unqualified 
and immediate acceptance of the presi- 
dency of the league by Dr. George Edgar 
Vincent, retired president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and former head of the 
University of Minnesota, following his 
unanimous selection by league delegates. 

Dr. Vincent is a man of unusual re- 
sponsibility and character. He has devoted 
his entire life to services for public good 
and brings to the league and its adminis- 
tration the highest type of national lead- 
ership. He is internationally known and 
respected as an educator and as a man who 


has been keenly interested in sociological 
and_ biological research. Dr. Vincent's 
services have been in constant demand for 
the highest positions of educational and 
humanitarian responsibility. 

Every national character possesses a 
hobby—Dr. Vincent loves the woodland 
trails, the picturesque mountains and lovely 
valleys, and the murmur of a brook. He 
has traveled thousands of miles in quest 
of outdoor recreation. His favorite saddle 
horse is a constant companion on many 
of his long journeys that lead deep into 
the wilderness, where intimate contact 
with nature is possible. 

It is not difficult to visualize the value 
and prestige which Dr. Vincent brings to 
the Izaak Walton League of America. His 
broad knowledge of national and interna- 
tional affairs is unquestioned, and his ar- 
dent outdoor enthusiasm stamps him “as a 
man’s man, who stands squarely and hon- 


estly before the world as one of the great 
leaders of public thought. 

Among the prominent speakers who 
addressed the various sessions were: Dr. 
Henry Baldwin Ward, former national 
president of the league; Willoughby G. 
Walling, chairman, national executive 
board of the Izaak Walton League; 
Judge Frank B. Burford, national director, 
I. W. L. A.; Judge Geo. W. Wood, na- 
tional director, I. W. L. A.; Mrs. Frank 
M. Warren, chairman committee on water 
and waterways, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Paul G. Redington, chief, 
U. S. Biological Survey; Henry O'Malley, 
U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries; A. H. 
Wiebe, of the Fairport, Iowa, Experiment 
Station, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries; Aldo 
Leopold, director of the National Game 
Survey; Nelson C. Brown, acting dean, 
New York State College of Forestry: 
Horace M. Albright, director of National 







































Dr. George E.” Vincent, newly elected 
President of the Izaak Walton League. 
retired President of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and formerly head of the 
University of Minnesota 


Park Service; Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, 
president of the National Parks Associa- 
tion; Hon. Senator Harry B. Hawes of 
Missouri, and George E. Scott, president, 
Izaak Walton Foundation. 


N PRESENTING the national presi- 

dent’s message, Dr. Henry Baldwin Ward 
said: “The most striking characteristic of 
\merican life is undoubtedly the readiness 
with which it casts aside the old and takes 
on the new. The rapidity of these changes 
is patent even to the unobserving. The 
methods of last year are rejected, the ma- 
chinery that served the previous season is 
scrapped, the buildings that housed both 
business and people yesterday are torn 
down today. Larger ideas and more mag- 
nificent installations take their place to- 
morrow. Far be it from me to question 
this practice, for the outstanding success 
of American business enterprises is ample 
justification of the methods adopted for 
the purpose in question. 

“Nevertheless, it is allowable and fitting 
to ask whether this method has not limits 
beyond which it can not be carried without 
endangering results. In discarding plans, 
machinery, or buildings, man is dealing 
with his own creations, things which he 
can restore in brief time by his own activ- 
ities. Not so with the works of nature. 
The swamp, unwisely drained, may prove 
to be lacking in fertile soil, so that a pro- 
ductive water area is replaced by profitless 
land. The forest, wastefully cut off, may 
set the stage for a conflagration that con- 
sumes even the soil itself and leaves a 
barren and rocky area which only cen- 
turies of slow repair by Mother Nature 
can render productive. The lake or stream, 
despoiled of its life by municipal or indus- 
trial pollution, may have been robbed of 
public resources in opportunities for rec- 
reation and in fish or food supply worth 
far more than the individual violators have 
realized in their wastage. In all these acts 
one sees the exaltation of immediate ad- 
vantage, and the neglect of future possi- 
bilities, an emphasis on individual gain and 
a neglect of public interest. The funda- 
mental purpose of the Izaak Walton 
League of America is to oppose unwise 
schemes, to prevent the wasteful appropria- 


tion of natural resources, and to preserve 
some of the beauties of outdoor America 
for coming generations.” 

The conservation program for the 
Izaak Walton League of America has been 
materially enlarged as a result of the last 
convention. The national program for 1930 
surrounds many important measures 
throughout the country. The 1931 conven- 
tion will be held in Chicago. 


Outdoor Life Award Com- 
mittee Announced 


HE editors of Outpoor LIFE announce 

that the members of the Outpoor LIFE 
award committee for this year will be J. 
P. Cuenin, “Rod and Gun” editor of The 
San Francisco Examiner; Judge George 
W. Wood, of Waterloo, lowa, mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Izaak Walton League; and Carlos Avery 
of New York City, president of the 
American Game Protective Association. 

Two gold medal awards are given each 
year to the two men, one east of the Mis- 
sissippi and one west, who in the opinion 
of the award committee have contributed 
most during that year to the conservation 
of wild life in America. The awards this 
year, which we expect to announce in our 
September issue, will be made on the basis 
of achievements during the year 1929, 
Members of the committee will be glad to 
have suggestions from any sportsmen, only 
asking that those who suggest candidates 
for the awards give the committee a defi- 
nite idea of the accomplishments of the 
candidates. Such communications may be 
sent to the committee, care of OurTboor 
LIFE, 


To Combat Pollution: 
Organize! 


DITOR Outdoor Life :—I was raised on 

the outskirts of Bloomington. Not more 
than a quarter of a mile away was Sugar 
Creek, and our swimming hole. About a 
quarter of a mile below the swimming hole, 
a huge sewer emptied into the creek. From 
here on there was no sign of animal life. 
It couldn’t be found, that’s all. Farmers 
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all along this creek began complaining that 
they were losing their cattle, and that it 
was due to the polluted water. Suit after 
suit followed, and the first thing we knew 
our city and its suburb voted on a sewage 
disposal plant. It carried, cost close to 
$2,000,000, and is a very beautiful place. 
It looks like a city park, and is open to 
inspection every day. This undertaking 
started about five years ago. The plant 
was completed, the creek was made to 10 
feet wide, and 10 feet deep. What was the 
result of this undertaking? Ask any of 
our friends in this section. Here is the 
answer. Go any place along the creek, throw 
in a hook, fairly well baited, thea be on 
the lookout. Turtles, frogs, sunfish, blue- 
gills, rock bass, carp, suckers, red horse, 
all these abound in this stream of 10 by 10. 
Farmers quit complaining, and right here 
in the city, where the little creek comes 
through, many of the boys and girls, even 
men, can be seen in the gathering twilight 
trying to catch a few fish. Fish of 5 to 8 
pounds have been reported. 

Now take our Illinois River for another 
example. There at Starved Rock, one of 
our state parks, five years ago you couldn't 
be near the river on account of the smell. 
All the sewage of the North was floating 
peacefully on its course. Our Illinois River 
today at the same point bears fish, and yet 
scarcely five years ago you couldn't see a 
sign of one. And, too, the water is turn- 
ing its color from a milky substance to a 
grass-green. Think what that will mean 
to Illinoisians in another two or three 
years. It’s coming, boys. Sit tight, and 
keep a stiff upper lip. You ask what has 
made this change. 

The Izaak Walton League fought in the 
state court, and made Chicago do the same 
thing that we were forced to do for the 
farmers along Sugar Creek. That’s what 
has happened. Chicago was forced to put 
up a sewage disposal plant. And with this 
undertaking, the Illinois River is bound to 
come to its senses once again. 

Il. ANTHONY G. TEIBER. 
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_ The One That “Got Away”! 


Here’s A. J. Redshaw. proprietor of the Fall Creek Service Station, Alsea, Oregon, telling Peter Croft 


of Oregon City about the fish he just lost in the Alsea River. 


After sizing up the string behind him, we 


think Mr. Redshaw has a lot of nerve to even MENTION another fish! How about it, fellows’ 





























HERE is a mistaken belief among 

many anglers that the fly rod and its 

tackle are intended only for the spring 
and summer trout streams and lakes. This 
medium of angling equipment unques- 
tionably offers to the bass angler one of 
the finest opportunities for sport that 
have ever been devised. It is especially 
true in boat fishing on lakes and shore 
fishing along these rivers that are rather 
swift flowing, with considerable fall over 
gravel, rock riffles, and ledgy shelves. 
These are true fly fishing requisites, and I 
feel sure that a large part of the failures in 
fly rod offerings to the bass comes from 
fishing the wrong type of waters with the 
outfit. 

It has always been my experience that 
the fly rod lure, in naturally intended 
waters, will take bass just as killingly, if 
not more so, than any other form of bass 
bait. But there are many anglers who 
insist, either through complete misunder- 
standing or perversity, on either disclaim- 
ing it entirely or trying to take bass with 
the fly rod lures from waters that were 
never intended by a kind and considerate 
Creator for such methods. These anglers 
seem to think that because a fly rod lure 
takes bass from eddies and swift water 
haunts on the rivers, and from shallow 
weed points and lily pad haunts in shallow 
lakes, that they will do the same in just 
any old kind of waters. Here they are 
mistaken, of course, and then they turn 
around and blame the whole system as 
being wrong. 

Boat fishing with the fly rod lure is per- 
haps the most practical of all methods. 
This is good in either stream or lake. 
Shore fishing on swift, rocky streams, 
where there are eddies and many hidden 
haunts, is also very 
profitable. Sut 
streams more than 
ordinarily wide, and 
with sluggish, mud- 
bottomed currents, 
are difficult prob- 
lems. 

Lake fishing from 
a boat can not be 
practiced just any 
old place, _ either. 
There are logical 
places, and there are 
others, it goes with- 
out saying, where 
the best angler in 
the world could not 
raise a bass with the 
fly rod and its baits. 
Shallow lakes are 
my preference; ones 
with shallow, shelv- 
ing shore lines, 
where weeds fringe 
the little bays, and 
where there are 
rocky points with 
short, weedy fringes, 


y 


wooden 


Wobbler 


and where dead pines, spruce, and birch 
have fallen into the water. Extremely 
deep pools are not to my liking for fly 
rod fishing for bass. 


HE bass is not what we could call a 

deep water fish. Usually, you will find 
more bass feeding and partial to the lure in 
water of 3 to 4-foot depths than at any 
other part of lake or stream. We should 
remember this, and fish accordingly; also 
looks for concealments always when cast- 
ing. Weeds are wonderful places for bass 
to lurk; so are dark caverns under old 
stumps along the edge, and beneath logs 
and drifts. Work along such spots. Drop 
the lure close to them, and draw it gently 
along to simulate the actions of a real live 
insect, frog, minnow, or crustacean. That 
is what makes a heavy basket of bass at 
night when you quit. 

Study the thing out and put in more 
time using your head when fishing than 
your rod. It pays. I have used the same 
principles of a good baseball pitcher many 
times, that of studying the batter, then 
pitching to him—which in this case is the 
bass lurking under some rock or drift or 
old log. 

In using the fly rod for bass, an im- 
portant feature is to remember that here 
we depart radically from the extremely 
light trout lures most of us are familiar 
with in trout fly casting. The bass _ fly 
alone is used considerably by many bass 
anglers, but not nearly so much as the 
heavier lures, such as_ spinners, small 


spoons, metal darters and wobblers, and 
wooden fly rod lures. Then come the cork- 
bodied lures, such as feather minnows and 
bass bugs, insect artificials, which include 
the grasshoppers, crickets, and minnows— 
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Fly Rod Lures and the Bass 
By Ben C. Robinson 


in fact, almost every known bait that the 
bass takes in its live state. 

All these lures are what we _ term 
“heavy” ones. The casting of such lures 
takes practice and a proper rod. An or- 
dinary trout rod will most times fall down 
on the job, unless it should happen to be 
a heavy one with plenty of backbone. The 
9-foot rod with a weight of 534 ounces has 
long been my favorite. This rod has the 
backbone to pick up a heavy line and a 
weighty lure, and not fling it dangerously 
close to the angler’s head, or back some 
place in the shore brush. Too light a rod 
will result in the angler being totally at 
sea half the time, in so far as accuracy 
and distance are concerned. But the rod 
I have mentioned, preferably in split bam- 
boo, or a very good grade of reliable 
tubular steel, such as I have used many 
times with complete satisfaction, will soon 
get the bass fly caster steadied down to 
business in every way. But, at the best, 
it will take perhaps a day or so of work 
along the stream or lake to get this trick 
of casting a wooden plug of small size, 
a small metal darter, or a bass bug, easily 
and without a jerk at the rod tip when 
the back cast is taken up. 


HE main thing to remember in casting 

bass lures, even from the regular 
weight of fly rod, is to realize that distance 
is secondary in making the cast. I prefer to 
do all my casting from a boat with the bass 
fly rod. In this way, the matter of range 
is easily taken care of, by merely moving 
the. boat within easy cast of the spot 
where I expect a fish. A flat bottom 8-foot 
sectional boat is my choice for swi(ft 
rivers. For lake fishing, most’ any good 
fishing boat will do. However, the boat 
should be one that 
will handle rather 
easily with one hand 
at the oars, and that 
will drift easily over 
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“For bass and pike in the 
pads, Weedless Kicker is 
what I like.’’ 
Henry Werner, Akron “Two man limit at Pine Lake 
taken on your Kicker,”’ 


Lew Stevenson, . 
Neoth Lime, @. ‘‘Photo shows bass taken on your Kicker 


at Big Lake, Mich. What I mean, this bait 







works in lily-pads! 
A. F. Long, Dayton 
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So’s My Old Man Fred Arbogast 


Photos show I am able to get fish on the Kicker 
and “so’s my old man.” No. 4—Water St., Akron, Ohie 
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right hand alone to do all the casting. 
In this way, the left hand does not come 
into play to draw back or strip out line, 
except when playing the fish. This makes 
accuracy much easier and tends to make 
the day’s casting one of pleasure and ease. 
The wrist and body do not become tired 
working it this way. 

When the matter of range comes up, 
merely move the boat closer to the spot 
where one believes a fish lurking. Or, if 
wading, approach the spot at some logical 
angle for an effective cast. Do not try to 
strain the rod and tax the accuracy and 
efficiency of the cast by trying for a long, 
difficult target with the rod alone. 

Little crevices that might be seen among 
the rocks, quiet bays, below riffles, weedy 
edges, and all such spots where a fish 
could lie hidden, should be touched lightly 
and properly with the lures. 

The feather minnow is perhaps the most 
mysterious of all the bass fly rod lures 
which we intend dealing with herein. This 
is one lure that a large percentage of the 
angling fraternity look upon with skepti- 
cism, merely because they do not under- 
stand the practical way of working these 
lures. It is very simple. The bait is 
merely intended to represent a crippled or 
an escaping minnow. Some of these lures 
are made of mallard duck feathers to even 
more closely represent the scales of a 
shiner minnow. Some of them are green 
and with colored feathers, others white 
head and red tags, with body feather of 
white. All these, in the water, under 
the illusion of sun and shadow or riffling 
water, present the appearance of some 
type of minnow. And _ herein lies the 
whole secret of fishing with the lure, to 
be able to understand the illusion that is 
created, and its relationship to that par- 
ticular stream or lake cove. It would be 
futile to offer a strange minnow, crippled 
or escaping, to a bass that had never been 
used to anything except a_ particular 
species of minnow. I have found that, as 
a rule, bass like the baits offered them 
that most closely resemble the natural 
foods they are taking. The colorings of 
the various patterns of feather minnows 
[ use are in strict accordance with the nat- 
ural foods in the pools fished. I cast this 
bait rather direct toward places where I 
expect fish to lurk, and stop it just enough 
to send it darting back toward the rod into 
the water. Then I draw the bait slowly 
through the pool, over rocks that lie under 
the current, or through eddies and along 
the edges of the weeds. Occasionally, I 
work the minnow in an erratic, crippled 
manner along an edge of the weeds, or 
along an old log, where I believe there 
might lurk an old hermit bass. This is 
done easily by jerking the tip of the rod 
gently and allowing the minnow to lie a 
second on its side between jerks—so that 
it looks for all the world like an injured 
minnow trying to find shelter some place. 
A patient, sly fly rod angler can fill his 
creel with this bait in a good bass stream 
or lake. 


HE bass bug is another excellent lure 

that is not so greatly understood. To be 
truthful, very few anglers seem to know 
the effectiveness of this lure. And’ it 
would pay them to study the lure I assure 
you! This lure is a favorite of mine over 
lake bars in the early evening, where the 
bass hide around isolated rocks and like 
to rise to moths or beetles that, unfor- 
tunately, strike the water or drift out with 
the current. I also use it on wide, shallow 
rifles, especially near the head of the same 
spots, in the midsummer season when 
locusts are in the trees, and butterflies and 
beetles are about. It is a good plan to 
cast this bait rather high and allow it to 
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come drifting down heavily on the water. 
I work it down the current and into eddy 
water below the rocks whenever possible, 
or draw it softly into the back flows of 
a weedy cove off the main current, where 
it can be gently manipulated to resemble 
a bug just barely able to swim to the pro- 
tection of the weeds. 

For the shore rocks, where there are 
deep crevices and bass might be lurking, 
and for gravel pools below riffles, I try 
to use a spinner and a bass fly. These 
spinners are small in size and of nickel 
usually. An ordinary size 1/0 bass fly is 
the best addition to this type of attraction. 
The hook should be an eyed one, of course, 
and the Reuben Wood or the McGinty is 
about the best pattern I know of for the 
summer waters. The streamer fly is an- 
other favorite of mine with which I have 
taken many excellent baskets of bass in 
my angling with the fly rod, both in river 
and lake. This is a very killing fly. It 
is best worked rather deep over rocky 
shore lines, and across rocky bars in lake 
pools, and through gravel pools that lie 
to one side of a main current. In gravel 
pools I would advise the fly rod fisherman 
to use this fly with a small nickeled spoon 














In such a river bay, at the edge of the 
weeds, a feather minnow is almost 
sure to raise a bass 


(on dark days a brass-colored one) direct- 
ly on the bottom. The crawling action 
of the bait is extremely attractive to 
hungry fish. Over rocky places, however, 
the bait had best be worked nearer the 
surface, although there is very little danger 
of the lure catching on rocks, as the small 
spoon spinning ahead of the fly and 
the long tags of the fly itself act as 
a weed guard and a protection to the 
hook point. Very seldom is the angler 
troubled by snagging with this type of 
fly rod lure. 

The plain bass fly, used with a 6-foot 
gut leader and a level enameled line, will 
interest bass that are lying close to the 
edge of weeds and under brush that bends 
over lake and pond pools. For the bass 
bugs, wooden fly rod lures, metal lures, 
and the feather minnows I probably should 
explain that the 3-foot gut leader is best. 
This leader should have a large loop at 
the lower end, as many of these lures are 
rather difficult to attach to the ordinary 
fly leader. I use a short, single gut tippet 
on the most of my lures of this type, 
making first of all a knot in the extreme 
ends of the tippet, and then tying the 
tippet to the lure with a simple slip knot. 
The same system is used in attaching to 
the leader. The knot prevents this hitch 
from slipping, and I have found that I 
have just as good results with such a 


hitch on all my baits as I do when attach- 
ing them directly to the lure itself, with 
the added satisfaction of saving time and 
patience in making the attachments. 


F THERE are grasshoppers to be found 

in quantities along the shore of the lake 
or stream, it is a good plan to try one of 
the cork-bodied hopper lures that can be 
found in almost every catalog or sporting 
goods store. These are made similar to 
the bass bugs and feather minnows, from 
cork, and with the added attraction of 
peacock hurl to give them a lifelike move- 
ment in the water. The wings are feather, 
and they are very stanchly put together. 
They will stand plenty of casting and do 
wonderful work at certain seasons, prefer- 
ably in the late summer, in smaller streams 
and along small lake coves where there 
are meadows close by. Crickets and 
wasps can also be had in the artificial, 
cork-bodied style. 

Small metal darters and wobblers, with 
either a plain hook or a covering of buck- 
tail hair over the hook in the style of the 
Parmachene Belle fly are good lures for 
rocky shore lines and the vicinity of sunken 
brush and old logs and snags. These 
cast nicely with the regular bass bug rod. 
The small wooden fly rod plugs are great 
bass getters when fishing around the vicin- 
ity of old windfalls and close to lily pad 
clumps. They should be drawn slow); 
through the water, without any sinker, 
under the surface perhaps a foot, with a 
slow, wobbling movement. I have taken 
fine catches of large bass on these last- 
named lures as early as the first part of 
July. In fact, I believe the fly rod wooden 
plugs and metal wobblers are the best bet 
the angler can use for the extremely early 
pools, just following the opening of the 
bass season. They can be had to repre- 
sent minnows of small size, frogs, and tad- 
poles. I have one fly rod lure of this type 
that is made to closely represent a small, 
bronze-colored lake frog, with light rubber 
legs, that kick just as naturally as could 
be wished when the rod tip is jerked 
lightly. From even a short distance, this 
bait looks so much like the real thing that, 
unless one actually knew the deception that 
was being used, he might easily mistake 
the lure for a small frog that had fallen 
into the lake at the side of an old log and 
was hurrying to reach the protection of 
the shore. All the lures I have mentioned 
in this article weigh approximately the 
same, and can be used with the type of 
rod I have specified. 


The Barred Muskellunge 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the Octo- 

ber issue, under the heading of “Ran 
dom Casts,’ I find a note about the Ohio 
River drainage Esox lucius. This is an 
old argument here and holds interest for 
any angler. 

I have fished a great many of the east- 
ern tributaries of the Ohio, and I believe 
have caught every species and kind of fish 
inhabiting these waters, but I have never 
seen taken from these waters either a 
wall-eyed pike or a great northern pike. 
We do have a species of muskellunge 
which for generations has been called 
“pike,” but it is only a local and legendary 
name used by amateur anglers. 

Living as I do on Middle Island Creek 
(over 200 miles long and reputed to be 
the crookedest creek in the world), a siz- 
able tributary of the Ohio, I see many 
anglers from different states, and very 
few of them know what the correct name 
of our “mystery fish” is. According to 
the best available authority, the correct 
name is barred muskellunge, and it is 
found only in these waters. The name 
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HIS summer — take the folks you like and step 
aboard a snug, sleek runabout. 


Slip off the mooring line, press a little starter switch 


— and with no more effort than that you’ll foam away — 15 
miles — then 20 — 25 — up to 30 miles an hour — miles that 
are enchantingly smooth and restful, yet more thrilling than 
top speed in a motor car. 
Master of limitless domain! Steer where you will — on cool 
blue waterways miles wide — to sandy bathing beaches, to gay QUAD 


resorts or to picnic lunch in an inviting cove. Price . . . . $345.00 
Electric Starting 


Forget reefs and shallows, too! Your tilting motor merely bobs | See Model . . . $395.00 
its head at shoals that forbid passage to ordinary motor craft! 


That’s one kind of outboard motoring — the kind you will get 
with an electric starting Quad on a swift, comfortable runabout. 


But there are scores of variations, for there is an Elto model 
that “fits in” with the playtime activities of every lover of the 
out-of-doors. 
The Senior Speedster, in both electric starting and cord starting 
models is a most satisfactory power plant for medium sized 
runabouts or big family boats, and for auxiliary use on cruis- 
ing yachts. The swift, sturdy Service Speedster for small run- 
abouts ne fast utility craft. The 31. horsepower folding 
Lightweight or new Fold-Light where ex- 
treme lightness and portability are desired. 


ournoanp Send today for complete catalog on the Elto line! 
CORPORATION . Senior 
J ELTO DIVISION, Outboard Motors Corporation 
i Ole Evinrude, President p SPEEDSTER 
3223-27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. | . $2 15.00 


Electric Starting 
Model . . . $280.00 


Service 
SPEEDSTER 
Price . . . $165.00 
Underwater Silencer, 
Rudder at small 


extra cost. 
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BroaDCASTING 


BASS,,, 


HIS six pound, six ounce small 

mouth black bass featured a radio 
broadcast over station WKBF, 
Indianapolis on April 24th. The 
General Motors Service Co. of that 
city writes as follows: 





“This fish was caught on a True 
Temper Rod and Al. Foss Shimmy 
Wiggler and entered in our 1930 
fishing contest by Mr. Laurence 
Pryce, who says ‘that with any other 
rod except a True Temper he does 
not believe he could have handled 
this big fellow’. To the best of our 
knowledge this is the largest small 
mouth bass ever caught in Indiana 


waters.” 


The wonderful flexibility of the True 
Temper Rod makes it easy to handle 
the light, sportsmanlike Al. Foss Lures. 
The two together are the greatest 
fish getting combination ever offered 
to sportsmen. 


Every genuine True Temper Rod has 
the words ‘‘True Temper’ stamped 
in the butt of the rod itself. Look 
for this to avoid imitations. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


The Toledo: 


Highest grade True Tem- 

per Rod with offset reel 

seat handle, genuine 

agate guide and tip top. 
Finished in black nickel 

or special ‘‘Afco”’. If | 
your dealer cannot sup- 

ply you, write us. 


TRUE TEMPER 
FisHING Roos 


| hail this revelation with delight. 


' contain the spotted type of this fine fish. 
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to an extent describes its peculiarity, in 
that there are faint, greenish-blue bars on 
its sides, fading away on the back and 
under side. I believe they are a little more 
slender than the muskellunge of the North. 
Only last year one was taken from the 
Little Kanawha River which measured 5 


‘feet and 9 inches in length, but I have 


never seen muskellunge of the northern 
waters which were as slim and light for 
their length. They are not as gamy a 
fighter on the line as their build might 
indicate, but they are fine for eating, and 
not nearly so strong of the smell of musk 
as their cousin of the North. My favorite 
bait for them is the red and white wobblers 
of bass size. A. P. LocKarp. 

W. Va. 

Angling Editor’s Note:—It has been common 
knowledge among the middle western anglers 
for years that the Little Kanawha River once 
contained the greatest number of these fish 
of any stream perhaps in the Ohio drainage, 
unless it might be the Muskingum River and 
its tributaries. However, in recent years there 
has been a feeling of uncertainty about the 
presence of the Ohio drainage muskellunge in 
the Little Kanawha River, and for thisreason the 
musky anglers of the Ohio drainage region will 
This fish is 
without a doubt a true muskellunge. It is 
true that it is a barred species, but, on the other 
hand, this does not hold good in all cases in the 
Ohio’s tributaries, for I have found that the 
Muskingum and its tributary waters mostly 
In 
William Converse Kendall’s excellent work 
on “The Pikes,’’ I note that he mentions that 
the Chautauqua or barred type of muskellunge 
have been reported from only a few places in 
the Ohio drainage—‘‘for instance, a young 
individual, 8 inches long, being found in 1899 
or 1900, by W. P. Hay, in Decker Creek, above 
Morgantown, W. Va.’’ 

Now I have found both these specimens, the 
Chautauqua Lake type, or barred muskellunge, 
and the St. Lawrence River type, or spotted 
muskellunge, in the Ohio drainage waters, 
and not in isolated cases, but in very plentiful 
numbers in many of these regions. As I have 
said before, the Little Kanawha River at one time 
was well stocked with these big chaps and then, 
owing to the mining industries that developed 
there, there came reports of their absence in 
great numbers. However, this mighty game 
fish is to be remembered long by the older an- 
glers of the Ohio Valley waters, and it is with 
regret and alarm that we view the seeming 
laxity and indifference that the Conservation 
Commissions in the states bordering the Ohio 





' River are displaying in the vitally necessary 


matter of restocking and reclaiming these one- 
time great muskellunge waters. In fact, in 
some parts of the state of Ohio, in the vicinity 
of the famed Muskingum River waters, I have 
had game protectors viciously proclaim that it 
would be worth money for these mighty battlers 
to be utterly destroyed. Such lack of sports- 
manship and appreciation on the part of offi- 
cials of the Conservation Commission’s staff 
members must be deplored and criticized strong- 
ly. I have worked for this fish for years, but 
there seems to be a lack of sensible and hearty 
cooperation on the part of the officials to even 
try toreclaim these great muskellunge waters of 
the Ohio drainage. Before long this great fish 
will have become extinct in the Middle West, 
if this indifference continues. It is the same 
fish that has brought such fame and enthu- 
siastic pilgrimages into the great Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Ontario lake regions 

only slightly changed in character by its 
environment. It will be appreciated by all the 
lovers of the muskellunge if this letter of Mr. 
Lockard’s brings a further and unquestionably 
enlightening continuation of this discussion. 
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Will Plugs Work in the 
Pacific Surf? 


| iegpnbatncee Outdoor Life:—I am greatly 
interested in fishing in the surf (also 
am very keen for dry fly fishing for trout), 
and I know that, despite the fact that I 
have fished off the beaches near San Fran- 
cisco for some years, that I have much to 
learn about this sport, and that is why I 
am writing to some that are better posted 
on these matters than I am. The usual 





method of surf fishing is to arm oneself 
with a spring butt surf casting rod and a 
free spool reel (I have 150 yards of 3¥- 
pound test line on mine), and just heaye 
your bait out into the deeper water just 
behind the foam, and wait for results. The 
bait used is almost always Monterey sar- 
dines if fishing for striped bass, but if 
fishing for cabezon (a mighty fine rock 
fish, green in color, big head, and skin in- 
stead of scales), blue cod, rock cod, perch, 
sea trout, and eels, you can use other baits 
just as effectively, such as the worms one 
finds underneath the mussels on the rocks. 
mussels, clams, Monterey sardines (al- 
though these come off too easily), shrimps 
(if the water is very calm), and other 
baits. 

However, this method of bait fishing, al- 
though good sport, does not seem to me 
to be the most sporting method, and it 
struck me that if you could run something 
about casting for different kinds of the 
smaller fish, particularly striped bass, with 
artificial lures, casting from the shore with 
fairly light tackle and an ordinary bait 
casting rod, we might be able to read some 
very interesting and instructive comments 
in Ovurtpoor Lire about the matter. I have 
never seen anyone do this, although I have 
watched many anglers. When the surf wa; 
running hich, such a method would be out 
of the question, but in the morning, when 
the water is calm and a cast of even 1()) 
feet would get one out beyond the surf 
line into the calm water, something could 
be dene. The lure would have to be suf 
ficiently heavy to get well out. But here 
is the point that I am particularly inter 
ested in, and the other anglers might also 
give their opinion on this, as it should be 
a matter of fairly general interest: Would 
it be better to use a lure which came in 
practically on the surface, such as a bass 
plug, or would it be better to have some 
sort of metal lure which would sink fairl) 
deep? Another point: Could bait be used 
along with one of those fairly deep-work- 
ing lures—such as, for example, a couple 
of nice fat worms on the hook? 

To give an accurate picture of the place 
where I intend to do my casting, if I find 
that it is practicable, I will say that it 1s 
near the entrance to San Francisco Harbor, 
where the tide runs pretty strong, but 
where there is a sheltered cove, protected 
from tide and wave by a sunken reef, 
forming a sort of pocket about 10 feet 
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90 POUNDS OF CATFISH 
Blue-bellied catfish taken ona trot line 


from the Tennessee River by 
Rushing of Denver, Tenn. 











deep on the average, and perhaps 15 to 20 
feet deep about 150 feet away from the 
shore. There is plenty of food for fish 
here, a sandy bottom, and the nearest rocks 
that might foul the line are all of 200 feet 


from shore. Striped bass are frequently 

caught here, also the other fish I men- 

tioned, principally perch. It is quite pos- 

sible to catch black snapper here, as it is 

a likely spot. D. U. Conninc. 
Calif. 


Ben’s eens of Angling 


LY casting is not 

so difficult, once 
you understand the 
principles of the art. 
| have oftentimes 
wondered why it 
would not be a good 
idea for the tackle 
manufacturers 
to send expert fly 
casters around to the 
anglers’ clubs over 
the country to 
demonstrate the true principles of this 
dainty and alluring sport. Familiarity with 
it would most surely uncover many a latent 
genius. 

















Try cutting off the loop at the end of 
a 4-foot bass leader and threading the 
well-moistened gut end through the eye 
of the bass bug and feather minnows. 
Have the leader well soaked. Then make 
a simple slipknot and draw it snug. That 
beats worrying with an awkward loop and 
a small eye in a fly rod lure. 


The trout season is open. And the an- 
cling editor is out for some new and inter- 
esting facts relative to taking trout with a 
fly rod. I am carrying along a light out- 
fit this time: A small cruising tent, hip 
wading boots and pac-boots for the hiking 


from stream to stream, fly and leader 
books, pencil and notebooks, and some 
good cigars to while away the evenings 


around my lonely camp fire on_ such 
streams as the Beaverkill, the Neversink, 
Racquett, and Kettle Creek. Those are 
just a few of the many I shall cast my 
fly over this season for the purpose of 
getting new and helpful material on trout 
fishing for my readers. Watch for the 
first of these articles to appear. 


A Red Ibis bass fly, dressed on a sneck 
hook and used back of a quarter ounce 
sinker and a l-inch Slim Eli type of 
nickeled spinner, is an excellent wall-eyed 
pike casting lure for early summer in 
channels of rivers. 


The 5'%-foot, rapier steel, one-piece 
casting rod is an excellent piece of tackle 
to fish with live bait from a boat. It has 
plenty of action that gives a fighting bass 
or wall-eyed pike all the chance in the 
world to show off its gameness. 


Night crawlers are in season. The small- 
mouth are keen for this lure in June and 
July, not to mention channel catfish and 
crappie and perch. I use a carbide miner’s 
lamp to hunt them, early in the evening, 
just after dark. A baseball diamond, 
where the grass is kept trimmed, or a lawn 
where there is a clayish loam, is the best 
place. Hold the light close to the grass, 
and stoop down so that you can see the 
ground under the grass plainly. They will 
be seen crawling about among the grass 
and plantain stalks. You’ve got to be 
quick, to catch them. Pinch their heads 
when they get part way in a hole, to make 
them come out. Keep them overnight in 
a bucket or box with grass and moss or 
heavy sod, slightly dampened. They are 
wonderful live baits. 


TIGER‘S 
TAIL 


R. LEE F. BUSSE, of Cleveland, 

Ohio, states that the Al. Foss 
Jazz Wiggler with Pork Rind induces 
the same feeling of biting rage on 
the part of the Tiger of the North 
that is aroused by twisting the tail 
of the four-footed variety. 


The 36 pound specimen shown on 
the right was captured by him at 
Avery Point, Sebright, Canada. This 
musky is no “child”. He reached a 
ripe old age and size because he 
was not easy to fool and has prob- 
ably turned up his nose at a basket 
full of splashing, gangling baits of 
the ordinary variety. 


The man who spends his time and 
money to go up North is usually not 
interested in “cradle snatching” but 
wants to bring home some trophies 
he can talk about. Fish of this kind, 
are discriminating on the subject of 
makeshift baits. Better have a collec- 
tion of Genuine Al. Foss Pork Rind 
Baits in your tackle box if you don't 
wan't them to “high hat” you. 
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TWISTING THE 
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Just a word of CAUTION: The SUCCESS 
of the Al. Foss Pork Rind Minnows has 
brought forth a host of imitations by 
men who do not have inventive ability 
enough to create anything themselves, 
nor sportsmanship enough to prevent 
them from copying the ideas of others. 
You can tell who they are by their 
advertisements and can rebuke them by 
not using any of their products. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Al. Foss Department No. B 


Pork Rind Strips— Genuine 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strips. 
Bass, musky and fly spinner 
sizes. Price, 45c. 








New Egypt Wiggler 75c. Equipped with 
new spinner. Weight % oz. 





Oriental Wiggler $1.00. % or % oz. Black and 
White, Yellow and White, or Red and White. 





ag Frog Wiggler $1.00. No. 12—% oz. 1/0 hook. 
No. 11—% oz. 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. 
Brass or nickel finish—different colored streamers 








Cleveland, Ohio 





A... 


Dixie —_ ler $1.00. No. 14, % oz. 1/0 hook; No. 
13, % oz. 3/0 hook. Larger hooks if ordered. Brass 
or nickel finish—different colored streamers. 





Shimmy Wiggler $1.00. % or % oz. Brass or 
nickel finish—different colored streamers. 


L. FOSS 


Pork Rino Bars 














What They Want 
When a / 





**Your bait 
eatches_ fish 
whereall oth- 
ers fail.”’ 


Pent Sotutn 
and party 
Fairbanks, La, 


Heddon’s FREE 
Fishing Chart Tells HOW ! 


Revised and improved for 1930. Get one for 
our Tackle Box. Folds to vest pocket size. 
ells just what Bait to use under all fishing 

conditions, and for all kinds of fish. Chart 

will be sent to you free on request, together 
with Heddon’s complete 1930 Fishing Tackle 

Catalog. Write or use coupon today. 


At Last! 


True 
“‘Fish-Flesh”’ 


Appearance | 
Heddon’s New 


‘SPOCK 


In addition to minnow shape, minnow color, and 
minnow action, the ‘“‘Spook”’ has a fourth priceless 
feature —true “Fish-flesh”’ appearance. It is a sink- 
ing bait with two flashing spoons, It can besent deep 
to tempt the lazy big ones, This super-Dowagiac is 
the greatest artificial Bait improvement in 25 years. 
Made of Heddy-lin (like Pyralin). Won’t break, 
crack or mar. as one free if it does. Comes in six 
finishes. Price, $1.50. f 

Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden Baits. | If 
dealer can’t supply, sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Heddon’s “Old Reliables”’ 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 





TRANSPARENT 
INDESTRUCTIBLE 
ee 



















Zig-Wag 


Extremely erratic and lively-act- 
ing jointed bait. All standard cole 
ors. Price, $1.25. 


Famous everye 
where. Floats, dives, 
ewims with pues 

ion. Sizes: *‘Reg- 
Oe ciar and “Baby,” $1. **Jotated,"* $1.25. 
All standard colors. 








Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 

Gail. Conver, Nickel, and Scale finishes. Semi-weedless— 

pon-rotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 

Meadow 
Mouse 


A mouse that IS 
a mouse. Flexible 
\ tail and ears. 

Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Send for latest Catalog and Free Bait Chart today 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS ©°) 
Dept. o71 s 2 e« Dowasiac, Mich. 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 071, Dowagiac, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Send me your complete 1930 Catalog, 

and the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. 

I am especially interested in 

© “Spook” Baits (© Bait Casting Rods ( Reels 
0 Other Baits OO Fly Rods 0 Tackle Boxes 


mow mmen~------- 
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‘Andlers Kinks Anglers Letters 


and 


Send in ‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


The ‘‘Bobber’’ Trick Again 


IE the bobber to line with a piece of 

strong linen thread or fishline, the 
proper distance above sinker, and attach to 
sinker with a piece of gummed paper tape. 
The knot will slip through the tip and 
guides and, when the line, sinker, and cork 
have struck the water, the gummed tape 
will dissolve and release the cork. Or take 
cork of any kind and attach at proper 
depth, then wind the line between float 
lure about float, and cover with 
gummed paper. Make cast, and when paper 
falls off the lure, and bait descends, there 
you are again. Again, when fishing on a 
lake with weeds near shore and sloping 
bottom, and I want to reach deeper water, 


Gummed 
+ paper 

















I attach a pebble of proper size with 
gummed paper, make the cast, and pres- 
ently the float comes up and I am all set 
again. In fishing a swift current with rocky 
bottom that requires heavy sinker, I at- 
tach a string, not as strong as my line, 
above bait, 18 inches or 24 inches, to 
which I fasten empty tobacco pouch (Bull 
Durham), and fill with enough pebbles to 
make a sinker. When a fish strikes, I 
break off the sinker, and the rod is thus 
relieved of that dead weight. If it becomes 
snagged, I am not out a good sinker of 2 
or 4 ounces. Tying a sinker on a separate 
string, a foot or two long, permits the 
bait to float downstream and not rest on 
bottom if the line is held properly.— 
“Old Ike,” Sebastapol, Calif. 


Catching Gars Again 

ERE is the best and only way to catch 

gars, and if you find a pool of gars 
you can have some good sport with light 
tackle. Take a minnow hook line and use it 
with a small brass 
hook and loop some 
fine silk thread just 
above the hook, fas- 
tening it with strong 
knots at each loop, 
and allow this to 
hang down over the 
baited hook. Use no 
cork or bobber and 
drop it in where you 
know there are gars, 
and when you get 
a strike pull the gar 
in, but don’t jerk. 
Just a steady pull 
that allows the loops of silk thread to get 
caught in the baby teeth of the gar. For 
bait use a minnow and hook it through the 
back of neck and have about six loops of 
silk or very light cotton thread hanging 
over the bait from the upper part of hook 
eye—W. H. Greene, Indianapolis, Ind. 





Leeches and Goldfish 

Editor:—At some time in the past, I noticed 
an advertisement of black leeches for sale as bait 
for bass. I have used this bait with success 
in Minnesota lakes, and had visions of trying 
them in our San Diego County lakes sometime. 
Can you furnish me any information on this 
matter, as to where I can get these leeches? [| 
would not need them until May 1, when season 
opens. Also would appreciate your opinion as 
to whether this bait would appeal to fish which 
do not know that such a thing as a leech exists. 
While on the subject of live baits, have another 
question: I read an article recently that sug- 
gested the use of goldfish to city anglers who 
had trouble securing live minnows. I would not 
doubt the efficiency of this bait, but our author- 
ities prohibit the use of same on the theory that 
there is danger of the goldfish reverting back to 
carp. Do you know of any variety of com- 
mercial goldfish in which this danger would not 
exist? Live minnows of any of the ordinary 
sorts are practically out of the question with us. 
—C. W. D., Calif. 


Answer:—We are sending you the name and 
address of a firm that I presume can furnish 
you with the black leeches for bait. In my 
estimation, these baits will be just as appealing 
to a California bass as to a Minnesota fish. It 
is the nature of the bass to feed on these, and 
it is just about as hard to change bass nature, 
as it is to change human nature. Moreover, I 
presume that if you look and study your lakes 
close enough, you will find that there are leeches 
in them some place. These are rarely ever 
absent from inland waters. 

Now about the goldfish. I will not attempt to 
say how long it takes a goldfish to change into 
a full-fledged carp, but I presume if it should 
stay in isolated waters long enough it might do 
so, although I have no proof of that. I do 
know that I have discovered them in rivers of the 
Ohio Valley, where they had in some unexplain- 
able manner become planted, as large as a very 
large big-mouth bass, and they were just as red 
and golden-colored as those in the fish bowls in 
dwelling houses. I have seen them in the ponds 
where they raise these fish, in Ohio, as large as 
full-grown suckers, and very seldom does one 
find them without the golden color. However, 
they are carp all right, and I believe your state is 
following out a very good safety rule to take no 
chances on these nuisances getting started by 
some chance. Carp are the ruination of good bass 
streams. It is pretty tough on you anglers 
there, not to have some good old live minnow 
baits when the bass are hungry. We feel sorry 
for you all right!—B. C. R. 


Removing Carp from Lake 

Editor:—Would like to have information on 
how to remove German carp from small lakes. 
Our lake is an artificial one, about 65 acres in 
size, with no streams running into it, and a 
maximum depth of about 40 feet. It can not be 
seined on account of the depth and obstructions, 
such as dead trees, stumps, etc. The lake is 
about fifteen years old. It is stocked with bass. 
bluegills, crappie, and perch, and is being re- 
plenished each year, but the fishing gets worse 
right along. There have been no nets, traps, 
seines, or trot-lines used in it, and, personally, I 
do not know of any carp ever being caught out 
of it, although they have been killed with guns 
while in the shallow water during the spawning 
season for the smaller fish. It is a common 
sight to see them destroying the nests and 
eating the spawn. In fact, fish that are 3 to 4 
feet long get into water so shallow fhat their 
fins are above the surface. The lake is also well 
supplied with turtles, which I personally think 
to be the cause of the destruction of some fish, 
and would like to know how to get rid of them 
or at least reduce their numbers. If you know 
of other sources of information, please mention 


them.—C. R. W., Il. 


Answer:—Your inquiry as to how to remove 
carp from your artificial lake of 65 acres is best 
answered by advising you to drain the lake 
completely, or as near completely as will allow 
it to be seined, so that you can remove and market 
every carp in its waters. The best way, I pre- 
sume, to go about this would be to drain it en- 
tirely, as you say there 2re no streams run- 
ning inte it, and allow it to lie for at least a 
month, under the hot August sun, to bake and 
kill off all the spawn and fingerlings of the 

















There is really no other safe way of doing 
job. I know of a lake in Ohio that was 
ned and cleaned of carp last season (1928) 
1 the entire supply, which was of huge propor- 
ns, was marketed in one of the large middle 
stern cities at a price of 20 cents per pound. 
Some people like carp for food! The pan fish 
nd the game fish, such as bass, can be care- 
fully removed and placed in cans and conveyed, 
notice given and sportsmen can come and get 
them, for restocking other lakes and streams that 
e clean. A new supply of fish is what you need 
the lake when it is once clean and the weeds 
nd debris partially removed. Understand, after 


@arp- 






he water is once more turned back, food must be | 


lanted in the form of minnows and crustaceans 


the game fish you expect to rear there. As | 
- the turtles, draining will take care of them 
1, by removing some of the obstructions in the 

I presume you will be able to discourage 


return to a certain extent. If the lake can 
be drained, then the best thing for you to 
s to release at least fifty good-sized muskel- 
ge in the waters. There is nothing a musky 
kes better than young carp, but of course those 
a pound would not be in a great deal of 
nger from the muskies. So, the best way 
uld be to drain.—B. C. R. 
Splicing Line to Filler 
Editor:—Can you inform me as to the correct 
ethod of splicing the line to the filler of olde 
ne on the reel? Being an amateur bait cast 
ng devotee, and not understanding this feature, 
will appreciate any information you can give 
on this subject.—E. R. T., III. 


Answer:—Take the loose ends of the line and | 


filler, and hold them together, then make an 
linary knot and draw this taut, and trim off as 
close to the knot as you feel is safe. There will 
be no slip to this, and it will pass easily through 
» carrier loop of the level-winding device on 


the reels that have such an arrangement. This | 


work on all lines up to the 18-pound test, 
d above that test I would advise an entire new 
line to be spooled on the reel.—B. C. R. 


How Can We Increase Our 
Game Birds? 
(Continued from page 13) 
save nests of eggs in a hurry, you resort 
to poisoned eggs, as do the great European 
breeders. Sometimes a skunk, ‘possum, or 
‘coon will beat the crow to the egg, but no 
one worries. A raccoon on the propagat- 
ing section of the Sanctuary would not 
nly eat every wood duck and mandarin 


duck egg, but he would eat every duck as | 


well. 


We have a nice little woods of white | 
oaks where our wild turkeys roost and | 


iced. By the way, they increased, those 
true northern wild turkeys, to such an ex- 
tent that we had to sell a lot of them to 
ime breeders. The hardiness of these 
birds beggars description: 25 degrees be- 
w zero, and a strong gale, and there they 
ere, high in the big white oaks, in the 
eeth of the gale. And such strong flyers! 
Sometimes I will go a mile or two away 

round them up; I finally shoo them up 


1 


Marhoff Level-Winding Reel — 
Built like a fine watch — with jew- 
eled bronze bearings—chromium- 
plated nickel-silver frame with in- 


laid Bakelite head. Price, $12.50. 





the air, and away they will fly, across 
fields, to their regular roosting place. I 
to keep wild turkeys wild, and not 
ve them tame about the house. 


At FIRST we had a neighbor or two of 

“2a type destructive to game, regular 

offlaws, who took a sly peck at any of | 
ir birds that strayed off the Sanctuary, | 
or out of season, but, after a lesson or 
© in court, they now behave themselves. | 
Confining the work here to our native 

came only is not, never has been, and 


ver will be our intention. We aim to 
| increase them if possible; but we will con- 
fine our work to hardy birds and to worth- 


while birds. Our own game birds have 
monstrated very clearly that they can not 
nd will not survive in settled communities, 
and we are hunting the earth for birds that 
i survive and thrive near human _habi- 


tations, 


FREE—"Let’s Go Fishin’” 
fascinating booklet on fish 
and fishing tackle. Write 
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Plunk! Dead to the spot where the big one rose! 


A MASTERPIECE YOU'LL 
TREASURE FOR A LIFETIME 


Bunt like a fine watch, the beautiful Marhoff reel, 
accurate in its every dimension to less than 1/1000 
of an inch, is a masterpiece of the master reel maker. 
With its superb, free-running, silent and powerful action, 
long distance and accurate bait casting is delightfully 
eas'y, And in the landing of the largest and gamiest fish, 
its dependable action will never fail you. The Marhoff 
reel is sold by all dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing 


tackle. Ask to see it. They'll be glad to show it to you. 





<a Shakespeare Company, 721 North Pitcher 


Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


REELS --RODS:: LINES :: BAITS 


for your copy. 

















(Bob Becker Photo) 
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No. 1200 — South Bend Level-Wind- 
ing Anti- Back-Lash Reel $20.00 


In the Hands 


of Over 


600,000 


Fishermen 


The cast, the strike, the catch—all de- 
pend upon your reel. Your reel must 
be right. Choose the reel which the 


greatest number of anglers choose year 
after year, for watch-like precision of 
manufacture. 600,000 South Bend own- 
ers can’t be wrong. These reels must 
be right! 


No. 1000— 
Oreno 
Level- 

Winding 

Anti-Back- 

Lash 


$8.50 


A reel noted for its smooth, easy free-running 
action. Combines South Bend’s famous _level- 
winding anti-back-lash features. 100 yard capacity. 










No. 550— 

Level- 
Winding J 
Anti-Back- 

Lash 

$5.50 
The reel which Se ¥ 
has brought bait- ‘“S 
casting Joy to ’ 
thousands of be- 
ginners. A plain, substantial, popularly priced 


reel, with South Bend’s two noted features. 
Price refunded on any South Bend Reel which will 
not fulfill all we claim. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 
7214 High St., South Bend, Ind. 


23 KEK ND 


‘ods-Reels-Lines Baits 


WRITE for further reel 
details in our new_ 1930 
book ‘‘Fishing—What Tackle 
and When’’. 100 interest- 
ing pages. Sent free. 














FE ARRIVED at Fremont Lake about 
|W 
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With the exception of marten, fisher, 
and wolverine, all predatory creatures 
demonstrate they can thrive in densely 
populated communities. For this reason I 
have always advocated no game shooting 
in leap years, but a big vermin shoot, with 
prizes, in those odd years. Here would be 
an excellent chance for William Wrigley 
to start something new. 

One thing certain, we have demonstrated 
here that rabbits can, will, and have come 


| back in immense numbers. So that our 


system of making numerous brush piles 
all over the place, with positive weasel 
traps between the piles, and owl traps 
on poles overlooking the piles, insures 
secure retreats for bunny, as well as for 
bobwhite. 

Of course, the chief object of this de- 
partment of the Michigan College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science is as a demon- 
stration field. Our visitors total 2,000 vis- 
itors a week; we are open every day of 
the week, from 10 to 5 o'clock. Of course, 
many of these visitors merely come to pass 
away a little time; real bird lovers must 
make themselves known, for we are too 
busy at this wonderful bird sanctuary to 
take time to talk with sight-seers. Many 
visitors, indeed, come to get plans for their 
own bird sanctuaries or game preserves, 
and get many little pointers for saving 
money, as well as detailed information 
about the establishment of such _ places. 
These will range from an acre to 85,000 
acres. Occasionally, if a place is not too 
far distant, I look over a prospective sanc- 
tuary or preserve, giving plans for planting, 
damming springs or streams, trapping, 
fencing, game birds suited to the territory, 
and so on. 


OR sporting purposes, birds that are 

most prolific are gray mallards, black 
or dusky ducks, pintails; Canada geese, 
Egyptians ; any of the ring-necked or dark- 
necked pheasants; wild .turkeys; various 
partridges; and so on. A very good goose 
would be to cross the white Chinese goose 
with a wild gander, such as snow, blue, 
or white-front, evolving a very large yet 
wild, free-flying goose that is excellent 
for the table. Such birds are more prolific 
and will breed more readily than any of 
the pure wild birds. 

Here at Wintergreen Lake, we have 
thoroughly solved the muskrat problem. 
These animals grow so big and fat on 
barley and on the cabbage stalks that the 
geese and swans don’t eat, their fur is so 
glossy, and they are so satisfied, they 
never think of leaving. Though there is a 
fence around the lake, which keeps other 
muskrats out, yet I can not see why any 
muskrat farmer should go to the absurd 
expense of fencing in his marsh or lake 
to keep muskrats in. A vigilant watch for 
mink would take the place of a fence, 
though of course a mink-proof fence is 
more restful on the nerves of muskrat 
farmers. 


A 4,000 Mile ‘‘Portage”’ 
(Continued from page 9) 


occasionally caught weighing 50 pounds or 
more. 

Knowing that the mackinaw inhabits the 
deeper waters, we soon decided, in spite of 
our initial success, to move on to the lakes 
farther north, the nearest being Fremont 
Lake, which lies just west of the Wind 
River Range. We learned, also, that an 
even more popular species than the mack- 
inaw abounded farther north—the cutthroat 
trout, a native of the region. 


forty-eight hours after leaving the 





marsh lake region, traversing 
foothills and moraines. By the time we 
rolled into view of the lake, our car was 
panting and heaving, not unlike a human 
being who might have just been put to a 
similar effort. Indeed, when we arrived 
at Fremont Lake, we were firmly con- 
vinced that we could thereafter travel any 
highway or wagon trail in the West. 

Tne shore along the lake would have 
been a delight to any camper, and _ the 
crystal waters were little short of an 
angler’s dream. At the far end of the lake 
we could see a mighty glaciated valley, 
whose walls seemed to drop perpendic- 
ularly into the water. Descending between 
the pines we passed an ancient, ragged 
tent. The flap was thrown back and just 
within, reading, was an old man, who 
hopped out like a youngster when he per- 
ceived us. He regarded our “amphibian” 
curiously, and nodded his head with ap- 
proval. 

“Fine rig you've got,” he remarked. 
“But, boys—if you’ve come to fish, you've 
come to the wrong place!” 

What a shock to our dreams of sport! 
It was entirely too much to swallow at one 


tortuous 





The Wyoming cutthroat trout 


gulp. Naturally, we thought the old ifel- 
low was merely attempting to get us away 
from the lake by such an abrupt statement. 

“Don't think I’m lying, boys,” the old 
man continued, “because old Bill Wahl 
doesn’t lie. I'll admit the lake looks fine 
—looks like it ought to be full of fish, 
but it isn’t! And the reason is, it’s all 
but fished out. I know. I’ve lived here 
twenty years.” 


LD Bill Wahl’s eyes had a far-away 

look and a feeling that he had lost 
almost a part of his life as the lake had 
become depleted was imparted to us 
through the lines of his face. We learned, 
too, the reason. He had been stocking 
Fremont Lake by his own brawn for the 
past ten years, but was becoming dis- 
couraged of late because he found the 
motoring sportsman altogether too inclined 
to take undersized trout and numbers far 
above the official limit. 

But though Wahl had turned his atten- 
tion from Fremont Lake, he had not en- 
tirely given up his noble work of keeping 
nature’s finny children alive, despite th: 
despoiling pursuits of many so-called 
sportsmen. He merely changed the scent 
of his endeavors to the lakes and streams 
far up in the rugged fastnesses of the Wind 
River Range—waters that are seldom, 1! 
ever, fished, and where trout can propagat« 
as God intended they should. 

“Better chase on up north to Jackson 
Lake,” advised Wahl. “They get bis 
mackinaws and natives up there.” 

Jan looked out over Fremont Lake. 
“There ought to be a few lunkers left in 



























here,” he remarked, hopefully. 
“Oh, there’s a few ( 
admitted the old man, “but you're likely 







”? 
onto one of them. 


our enthusiasm considerably, did not en- 
tirely divert us from our primary pur- 
p se in visiting Fremont Lake. The fol- 
lowing morning we were skimming the 
surface towards deep water with every 
sort of lure we possessed. Not a trout 
was rising as far as we could see, so we 
rigged up short bass rods, with weighted 
spinners for lures. Then, on the dark 
water, we* drifted and derived splendid 
casting practice, but no strikes. 


. FINALLY occurred to us that our 

spinners were not sinking deep enough 
lan suggested, also, that perhaps in the 
depths a small pearl spoon might prove 
more attractive. It followed that we 
\dopted his suggestions, and presently wer 
trolling, Jan at a depth of approximately 
30 feet, while I at perhaps twice that 
depth. 

For the greater part of the day we idled 
about the base of the range, and at length 
became believers in Bill Wahl. His speech, 
however, had been nothing short of a 
challenge, and we were loath to return 
and admit that he had been right in his 
assertion concerning the fish. 

The path of our slow-moving canoe 
was erratic. Occasionally, we would swing 
in wide circles, in which case our spoons 
were dragged through water unmarred 
by the passage of our craft. I believe this 
fact to be partly responsible for what 
happened. 

We had just completed an are which 
brought the prow of the canoe facing 
camp, towards which we were about to 
paddle, when the tip of my rod whipped 
back against my chest and my reel sang 
like a police siren. 

“A lunker!” I yelled. 
I'll bet!” 

I knew it could not be a mackinaw, for 
the fish was cutting up in a decidedly dif- 
ferent manner. For a while he fought at 
the depth of my free line, crossing from 
one side of the canoe to the other. It 
was a story of coaxing him almost straight 
up. But there was no sulking. I could 
not help but compare him with other trout, 
especially the rainbows, I had met in Colo- 
rado. 


“And a native— 


yINALLY the trout was within 15 feet 

of the canoe. Eagerly my sight pene- 
trated the clear depths for a first sight 
of him. Then, suddenly, 
dark-backed creature with sides of silver. 
But as he drew near enough to be seen, 


he, too, seemed to be aware of us, for he | 


shot to the surface as far away as my 


I saw him, a | 


line would allow. From the water he arose | 


with a perfect arch in his back, his glisten- 
ing, spotted sides and crimson throat pre- 
senting a picture that the artist very often 
portrays. Here let me state, especially for 
the benefit of west coast fishermen who 
lo not consider the cutthroat in the same 
class with the rainbow or the eastern 
brook trout, that the Wyoming cutthroat 
inhabiting the glacier waters of Jackson 
Lake is decidedly different from the cut- 
throat which inhabits the waters of the 
Pacific slopes of the high Sierras. It is 
Dy far a greater fighter, and its flesh is 
firm and comparable to any other trout, as 
far as eating qualities are concerned. 

The 11-pound mackinaw which Jan had 


taken three days before was a game fighter, | 


but nothing compared with my native or 
cutthroat, which tipped the scales at ex- 
actly 834 pounds. Even Bill Wahl com- 
mended me upon my luck, stating that it 





. . | 
big ones lying about,” | 
, paddle around forever and never hang | 


But Bill Wahl, although he dampened | 
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MONTAGUE RODS—OF KNOWN QUALITY 





—famous since 1875 





Street & No 





The oar and the rod. Both are temperamental, nerved 
to their very tips, like things alive. 


The Oar—The fragile shells sweep into the stretch. 
Men — intent on one thing — muscles taut — brains 
numbed by the soothing rhythm of oars dipping— 
feathering — oars that seem to realize their impor- 
tance and carry on long after the brain that controlled 
them has forgotten. 


The Rod—A dusty miller, at line’s length, flutters for 
a split second over a stream—a rainbow flashes. Tense 
moments. Alert minds—man’s and a trout’s. The rod 
must respond to every wish of the man—it must'think 
with him—become a part of him. 


Only an artist can build oars and rods like that. Some- 
thing “near human” must be tooled into them. 


Montague builds both oars and rods. Most of Ameri- 
ca’s winning college crews during the recent genera- 
tions have plied their way to victory with Montague 
oars. Most of America’s fishing celebrities—since 1875 
—have carried one or more Montagues on their fish- 
ing excursions, 


Rods in Matched Sets by Montague 
See the Montague rods atyourdealers.You 
will besurprised at how little you need pay 
for fine rods — Montagues — singly or in 





Look for it along your : 
way. fo tells veut tees matchedsets, registered as tostyleandtype 
is good fishing tackle’ to insure exact duplication if desired. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEL COMPANY 


CITY er 


_-_ 


MONTAGUE 


FREE—Grantland Rice’s clever fishing book—"Fish That Have 
Caught Me in Various Places.” Send coupon. 





City & Town 
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Made by Mustad— 
Used the World over 





O land your share of big fish, 

use the hooks that take hold, 
hang on and ask no favors. Mustad 
Key Brand Fish Hooks. 

All Mustad Hooks can be depend- 
ed on for highest satisfaction. Choose 
the shape and size you prefer. 
Made with utmost care, under su- 
perior methods, developed by Mus- 
tad’s many years of leadership in 
making hooks for marine and inland 
fishing. Long the world’s most 
popular hooks. 

Every standard pattern, size and 
finish; refined for best hooking and 
holding. In flies, snelled, ringed and 
on all baits. Ask your dealer for 


genuine Mustad Hooks. 


Etcetera ik 








New York 

OFFIcE, 

44 Wesr 44TH 
STREET 


O. MUSTAD 
& SON 
OSLO, NORWAY 


FISHERMEN 


Save 50% or More 


on Nationally Known Brands 


Fishing Tackle 





Amazing tackle bargains selected from 
combined Wilson - Winchester - Simmons 
brand new stocks. $25 Fly Rod _ for 
$10.95. Split bamboo rods as low as 
$1.15. $2 Fly Lines for 95c. $4 Reel for 
$1.65. Automatic Reels $2.95. $1.50 
Imported Flies for 75c doz. Hundreds of 
bargains at similar reductions, Write for 


big folder showing the most sensational 
values ever offered in more than 50 years 
in business, 


MAX COOK (Est. 1878) 


1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the 
Only Manufacturing 








pecialists 
Wherever expert anglers foregath- 
er and the merits of tackle are 


discussed, there you will find elo- 
quent testimony of the supremacy 
and dependability of Edward vom 
Hofe tacsle. Since 1867, we have 
consistently dedicated ourselves to 
the task of building rods, reels, 
and all other tackle with the painstaking devotion 
of expert craftsmen, To go through our factory, 
right here on the premises, and watch what integrity 
and fine handiwork can accomplish, has brought un- 
told satisfaction to countless followers of lovable 
Isaac Walton. For your own protection rely on the 
advice and suggestions of the specialist in fine 
tackle. He alone is entirely devoted to your interest, 
2c stamp brings 168 page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe & Co. 


9s Fulton Street New York City 




















gets a prompt licking. 


never to return. 
doing nicely, thank you, but they won't 
stay put. 
may be in the next township. 
of bobwhite quail under similar conditions, 
and you have a covey of pet quail that 
won't get 200 yards from the house. 
can domesticate quail or 
chickens, but 
pheasants, if given their freedom. At- 
tempts have been made to make game 
birds out of guineas, but the guinea is too 
tame. 
but will come home at night to roost, and 
if disturbed will fly for the shelter of the 
house he considers home. 
pheasant; he roosts wherever night over- 
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was the iargest native trout which he had 
seen taken in Fremont Lake for more than 
a year. We learned upon closer exam- 
ination the reason for the trout’s bloody 
name, “cutthroat.” Just below the gills is 


a slash of scarlet which gives the appear- 
ance 


that 
wound. 
“But I still think you’re wasting your 
time here,’ said Bill Wahl that evening. 
“Why—up in Jackson Lake these natives 
make the water boil! And the mackinaws 


its throat is bleeding from a 


grow to a size of 50 pounds or better! 


With this canoe, boys, you can get to the 
very base of the Tetons—500 feet of crystal 
water and the wilderness at its best.” 

Another twist of the world and we 
moved on north... 


(Next Issue: Part II. Swarming Cutthroats) 


Our American Game Birds 
(Continued from page 20) 


pheasant is a grain eater. Almost any- 
thing the farmer raises, the pheasant finds 
good. He has been bred on farms and 
among farmers for a thousand generations. 
He eats wheat, oats, corn, beans, peas, 
millet, green vegetables, and the farmers 
say he will scratch into a hill of potatoes 
and eat them. His size is some protection 
against winged vermin, and ground ver- 
min find him safe in a tree. When the 
wheat is cut he takes refuge in the stand- 
ing corn, a perfect refuge all through the 
fall. 

All the ringneck asks is to be able to 
nest in security, and in nesting time, like 
a turkey, he takes to the woods. If any 
game bird can exist and increase in this 
country, notwithstanding the gun or any 
other persecution, it is the pheasant. As 


noted in our rhymes, he has the habit of 
coming into the barnyard at feeding time; 


then the tame rooster runs, the old gander 
keeps out of his way, and a turkey gobbler 
People admire him 
for his courage, just as they do any other 
bold outlaw who takes by force what he 
could not otherwise secure. He will drink 
at the horse trough when the pond goes 
dry, and if the field is plowed, leaving the 
garden full of weeds, into the garden he 
comes. 


AN ODD thing about the pheasant that 


makes him peculiarly adapted to game 
farms and hand-rearing is that he can be 
raised under a domestic hen or brooded 
with the leghorns, yet, on being freed, he 
promptly goes wild. Turn a hatching of 


young pheasants loose, after they get old 
enough to take care of themselves, and 


very promptly they have all disappeared, 
They will be somewhere, 


When winter comes, those birds 
Raise a bevy 


You 
even prairie 


you can not domesticate 


He will wander far over the farm, 


Not so the 


| takes him, to continue his travels the next 
| day. 


Wwe selecting a game bird adapted 


to America, necessarily he had to 
come from a climate similar to ours. The 


Chinese ringneck is a member of a large 
family. Pheasants of one kind or another 
occupy pretty much all temperate and trop- 
ical Asia. Some species live with the pea- 
fowl in India, others with the blackcock in 
southern Siberia, a certain kind may live 
in the mountains, or, again, on the level 
plains. Our bird comes from a country of 
heat and cold, of open fields and heavy 
cover, equally at home. Transferred to 
this country, the change has not affectéd 
him except to make him more prolific. Like 
our original American pioneer, he is push- 
ing west, also east and north and south. 

First introduced in the northwestern 
states, in Washington and Oregon, he tray- 
eled south into California, and east into 
Idaho, Montana, and Utah. Stocked in the 
Dakotas, he has pretty well covered Min- 
nesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin now. Colo- 
rado has probably more pheasants than any 
other game bird. In New York and Ohio, 
the pheasant affords shooting, where noth- 
ing could be shot otherwise. And the fine 
red cocks are pretty much all over Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Our bonnie red ringneck should follow 
in the footsteps of the sparrow and the 
English starling, making his own way, tak- 
ing care of himself, spreading from farm 
to farm, from county to county, and state 
to state. I expect to see the pheasant ac- 
climated everywhere in course of time, 
north of the Ohio River and north of the 
Red River of Texas. He can hardly exist 
among the darkeys, who have a taste for 
fried chicken, and Texas will have to be- 
come a “wet” state before the ringneck will 
tolerate the thickets of chaparral. 


Cypress Lake Large-Mouths 
(Continued from page 25) 


pushed my end of the boat into the open. 
I eased the strain of the crash as best I 
could by granting 4 feet of line, halting 
the headlong rush when the bass was only 
a foot from cover, by braking so sharply 
that I fully expected something to give 
way. 

The shock turned the bass, I noticed, and 
I took advantage of the temporary victory 
to bring in all my line. Such isn’t a safe 
practice, under ordinary circumstances, but 
with so little open water at my command 
it seemed necessary. 

Resenting this interference with its plans 
and probably frightened to desperation, the 
bass began backing slowly away, slashing 
from side to side, causing my 3-foot, 16- 
pound leader to cut frantic figure 8s 
through the water. 


ISAPPROVING of the short leeway 

I granted it, my captive next bored 
toward bottom. I begrudgingly gave line, 
when I felt that I must, and was aston- 
ished to find the water 10 feet deep. 

I stopped a slow, determined retreat at 
the bottom by another tip-testing pump, 
and the bass came back up. Came up with 
a speed that caught me napping, and shot, 
open-mouthed, into the air. 

This move surprised me. The size of the 
bass startled me—startled and thrilled me 
—and yet today I have a prized picture of 
that grand bass as I saw it distinctly dur- 
ing the infinitesimal period while it paused 
after the ascent and before the descent. 
A perfect picture of the great, retching 
mouth, the distended red gills, the thick, 
liquid-green body, and the wide, extended 
tail. Even the eye, that seemed to stare so 
defiantly into mine, is etched indelibly upon 
the tablets of my memory. 

In that absorbed instant I failed to re- 
gain line as I should have and, to make 


















matters worse, in the midst of the excite- 
ment I lost the handle of my reel. 

| will never know why that bass did 
not rush into the roots when it had the 
opportunity. Possibly it was bewildered. 
Probably it was momentarily discouraged, 
‘nce 1 had checked its every effort to 
escape. What is more likely, however, is 
that it only paused to plan new strategies. 

Anyway it stood perfectly still, in plain 
sieht, until I had found my reel handle 
and had once more tightened my line. Feel- 
ng the hook again, the bass dived under 
the boat. With Wash’s timely assistance 
at the oars, I squared around and no dam- 
age was done. 

Finding its shelter gone, the bass took 
the bit in its teeth and left for distant 
parts, at a high rate of speed. Luckily, it 
hose to travel the middle of the open 
water of the jane. I relinquished the line 
that seemed necessary, and Wash _ took 
up the pursuit. 

We caught up after a short chase, and 
once more I was in control, with only 
some 6 feet of line out. I landed that bass 
in a rather unusual manner. It was tiring, 
ind I foresaw the end. I foresaw, also, 
however, that last-minute rally, which so 
ften ends in disaster. I dreaded it. I 
couldn’t trust my line. 


I DREW the bass in. Four feet from 
the boat, it doubled back and surged 
away. By some happy chance the bass 
swept past me in a curve. I tightened my 
pressure on my reel. The circle shortened. 
[ turned the bass farther and farther until, 
o my vast relief, I had it swimming in 
a 6-toot ring. 

Some seconds of futile circling, and His 
Royal Highness lay, panting, upon the sur- 
face. I hooked a forefinger into its gills 
ind lifted it into the boat; as brave a 
warrior as ever went down in defeat; 5 
pounds and 12 ounces of fighting fury. 
Not a big bass for southern wafers, but 
one that gave me a battle that I will never 
1orget. 

“When do we get to the lake?” I in- 
uired, after we had fished possibly a 
hundred feet of the dark, tunnel-like lane. 

“This is the lake,” replied Mr. Giles. 
‘It has cypress trees pretty much all over 
t like this. It is all good fishing water.” 

“Well,” I considered the matter. “The 
vater is all right, but I never fished with 

head in a tree all the time before.” 

“That’n’s a good place, suh,” said Wash 
» me, pointing. “If y’all could drop a big 
live minner between them two cypress 
knees, y’all might ketch one. Sposen y’all 

th’owin’ that skeeter-bug in easy-like.” 

Wash’s judgment and suggestion were 

od, as I learned a second time. I flipped 

3ass Buck, which I had carefully retied 

my line, after having* broken off 10 
leet or so of end which might have been 
eakened by the affray, between the roots 

indicated. 

\ bass struck with a vengeance, and | 

s in for another spell of fine fun. That 

s neither an intelligent nor a large fish. 

raced immediately into open water and 
weighed only 4 pounds 2 ounces when | 
had towed it about behind the boat until 
t had given up, and had hoisted it in. 


ag — - . 
qs A treeless spot 50 feet across, it was 
much lighter, and we became more 
are of the rain that fell steadily. | 


| stood up with relief and cast across to 

| ‘two trees that grew so near each other 

t their rooty bases were grown to- 
ther. 


\ “swoosh” greeted my bait, and a back 
that much resembled a cross-cut saw 
the humped back of a hog cleaved the 
iter. That bass was larger and smarter 
n my last catch, and I was not able to 
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AMERICA’S GREATEST REEL VALUE 
















































































VER-INCREASING demand has made it possible for Shakespeare 
dealers to offer you this Criterion reel at the extremely low price of only $5.50. 
The Criterion is a genuine Shakespeare level-winding masterpiece, precisioned 
like a fine watch and built to give a lifetime of casting perfection. Its jeweled 
spool caps, chromium-plated level-wind mechanism, and smooth, powerful 
action place the Criterion in a class far above any other reel ever sold at this 
price. See the Criterion. All dealers in Shakespeare fine fishing tackle will be 
"7 


glad to show it to you. Note its action, finish and “feel” and you'll know that it’s 


the greatest reel value in America. Shakespeare Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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Ack 


1. How long it lasts! 
2. How easily it casts! 
3. How nicely it spools! 


Why? Because:- 


1 Hard braid resists tip, guide and spool- 
* ing wear and admits no grit. Water- 
proofing reduces friction and prevents 
water rot and alkaline action. 16 strands 
Premium Grade pure silk and core give 
extra strength. 


} 


So smooth and flexible it casts beauti- 
fully. 


k Hard braided to withstand wear of 
* automatic spooler, yet so flexible it 
hugs spool snugly and easily! 


Ask Your Dealer for 


U-S- “BLACK 


KNIGHT” 


Booklet Free. Write Dept. L 
U. S. LINE CO. WESTFIELD, MASS. 




















Sportsmen --- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


The Original Painting 


which is reproduced on this month’s 
cover will be sold for a fraction of its cost. 


upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 
person getting check in this office. 


Price 


Al:o—price on cover paintings reproduced in 
June, July, and August, 1928; February, 
April, May, June and November, 1929; Feb- 
ruary, March and April, 1930. 


Also— Nature Series painting reproduced in 
June, 1929. 


D'¢ out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
paintings hanging in your den 


Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 


a A 
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| get it out of the cypress roots. Entangled 
about a root it reared and charged, splash- 
ing water in all directions. I was helpless. 
Wash rowed me across, but before I could 
reach the bass it leaped into the open, 
turned end for end in the air, when it 
reached the limits of the line, and tore 
the hook out. 

“Eight-pounder,” opined Wash, dipping 
his oars in his peculiar, backing-up fashion 
and starting on. 

My next catch weighed 5 pounds 2 
ounces and Wash landed it with three fin- 
gers in its mouth after it had wrapped my 
line around and about a dozen symmetri- 
cally converging tree roots 3 inches in diam- 
eter. Wash was soaked anew by the strug- 
gling bass, and I left 15 feet of snarled-up 
line behind when we pulled on. 

In the meantime Mr. Giles was fly fish- 
ing as best he could. This consisted in 
the main of dropping his small lure among 
tree roots. 

In the 50-foot opening, however, he 
pulled more line off his automatic reel, 
and began whipping out his fly as I had 
taught him. 


N MANY years of fishing I have found 

few as fertile spots of bass water as 
that privately owned Cypress Lake proved. 
I have found few hiding places for bass 
as appealing to me as those countless round 
clumps of cypress roots. I forgot the rain. 
I forgot the cold. I cast out and reeled in 
as fast as I could work, eagerly antici- 
pating the smashing strike of a heavy fish 
at every cast, my hands and face as wet 
with rain as if I had just dipped them 
into the lake. 

Mr. Giles presently caught a crappie. A 
beautifully marked, 25-ounce, giant crap- 
pie that put on a lively performance for 
him and pleased him greatly. 

He hooked another fish, two or three 
casts thereafter, in a shallow near a round 
slab of soil, in which two cypress trees 
erew—a fish that created great tidal 
waves and inoculated me with the germs 
of a sudden strange malady that all but 
stopped my breathing when awful things 
happened to my beloved fly rod. 

The fight lasted six minutes by my 
watch, and the catch weighed 5 pounds 
and 4 ounces, the biggest bass I have to 
date seen taken on a fly rod. 

“Now,” I asked my host, when the bass 
struggled on the stringer, “what do you 
think of that little hook?” 

“Well, it held,” he admitted. “But,” he 
went on, without a hint of a smile, “I 
would have worried less if the hook had 
been larger!” 


E FISHED five hours and took an 

average of a fish each quarter hour. 
We kept eight of them and they weighed 
.exactly 45 pounds on the platform scales 
at that cotton plantation with the commo- 
dious house, at 4 o’clock, in the rain. 

We were seen by the cotton planter 
upon that occasion and were _ hospitably 
invited in to eat, to dry ourselves, and to 
stay overnight. We accepted gratefully, 
and next morning returned to Cypress 
Lake in the continued deluge, and caught 
twelve more bass, three of which weighed 
over 4 pounds each and none of which we 
kept. 

Mr. Giles and I parted company at 10 
o'clock on Oct. 2, 1929. He took seven 
of those beautiful bass and my grateful 
thanks back to Tennessee. I iced the one 
that weighed 5 pounds and 12 ounces and 
drove off down the pavement toward 
Greenville, Lake Chicot, and home; drove 
off in the rain without one photograph of 
Cypress Lake, without one photograph of 
the nicest catch of line-sides I have ever 








participated in, and without one photo- 
graph of my host. 

About 4 o’clock, many miles from Cy- 
press Lake, the sky cleared. I turned to 
one side of the excellent Mississippi road, 
and took a picture of my frozen fish. | 
pass it on to you herewith, begging you 
to imagine, if you can, eight such bass 
lined up, side by side, the smallest but 3 
inches shorter than the one illustrated. Do 
this, and perhaps you will then appreciat 
why I feel that my trip to Cypress Lake 
as the guest of one of its owners in com- 
mon, Gil T. Giles, was one of the most 
interesting that I have ever taken. 


Ghosts of Long Lake 


(Continued from page 11) 


We awoke next morning to the eerie 
sound of a loon calling his mad ery in 
flight. We fished a bit and had two terrific 
missed strikes, both fish breaking water 
and affording a good view. I judged their 
weight to be at least 12 pounds. I was us- 
ing a No. 8 spoon. A few hours were 
spent motoring through the wilderness past 
musky waters, Sand and Mantrap. Musky! 
A name to conjure with, romantic, rare, a 
trifle more famous than the northern, and 
our original objective. But the musky were 
not hitting, and the pike were, and we did 
not choose to change. 


EXT morning was spent on the beach 
swapping yarns with fellow anglers. 
One superstitious chap used my boat, think- 
ing to duplicate my uncanny success, but 
he returned empty-handed. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that my fishing sector was 
combed continuously, not a fish of any con- 
sequence rose except those six of mine. 
My efforts were concentrated on fishing 
likely-looking places such as black pools 
and drop-offs from shallow bars, over 
underwater weed beds, along margins of 
lily pads and wild rice, and among logs 
and sunken stumps. My spoons and plugs 
were reeled in comparatively near the sur- 
face, and the pike struck them and broke 
water in the manner of a bass that is 
hooked in the lip, which is unusual for a 
pike, as he prefers to bore down deep. A 
common error of the tyro is to stage his 
fight with insufficient line. On a short line 
a heavy fish can exert tremendous strain 
on your tackle, and has a tendency to dive 
down under the boat which occasionally is 
fatal to the rod tip and line, especially 1 
the fish is a musky. Give your opponen' 
plenty of taut line, bear down hard on the 
reel when he runs, and stop him with the 
Kutt toward him, having your rod describe 
an arc, forcing him to fight the leverage 
of the rod at all times, and not the break- 
ing strength of the line. A chap competing 
under the colors of the same casting club 
of which I was a member gave an exhibi- 
tion of rod leverage and pressure that | 
feel is worth mentioning. He landed a 
strong swimmer, weighing 170 pounds, on a 
5'%4-ounce fly rod and bass line, attached to 
a head helmet on the human fish. And |! 
wish to assure you that they were both 
tired boys after the struggle. 


IME was fleeting, and but a few hours 

remained of our stay in this enchanted 
northern land. Our boat inevitably found 
that bay where lurked those scrappers, an 
I cast rather lazily. I had enjoyed won- 
derful sport, my cup was overflowing; yet 
selfishly I wanted one more thrill; a tug- 
ging on my crippled rod that was so sensi- 
tive that it vibrated every time the fish 
drew a breath. And I got it with a ven- 
geance! A green phantom surged up from 
the depths like a flash, and took the lure 
10 feet from the boat, shook himself quit 























like a rarin’, tarin’ broncho and shot away, 


leaving me breathless. And there in the 
open expanse of dancing water beneath a 
blazing sun, that ornery, cagy, green 
veteran put up a royal exhibition that | 
could not forget if I tried. Leaping, flash- 
ing, weaving, and interspersed with a series 
of snake-like runs—till my arms trembled 
and my brow was wet. That stout fellow 
fought me fiercely all the way to the boat 
landing, more than a quarter of a mile 
away. His official weight in the contest 
was nearly 14 pounds. 

We bade farewell to the blue waters and 
pines of the north country, and pointed 
the nose of the six homeward, to complete 
a motoring expedition that was the realiza- 
tion of my most successful fishing trip. 
Not in the quantity of the fish caught, but 
the quality; in the minimum of effort ex- 
pended to hook and the maximum needed 
to land them, with its consequent thrill. 

And still I salute, in silent tribute, that 
18-pound pike as he, mounted on birch 
bark, shares my dining room wall with a 
pair of canvasbacks. For he fought and 
died like a thoroughbred, as befitting a 
gentleman of his royal heritage—a worthy 
descendant of that famous breed of fight- 
ing ghosts of Long Lake. 


The Essential Bull’s-Eyes 
(Continued from page 27) 


becomes most difficult to follow him. If he 
stops bleeding, unless there happens to be 
snow on the ground, the chances of coming 
up with him will be very slender. Make it a 
rule, however, once you have placed a 
bullet badiy to keep up the search just as 
long as there is the smallest clue to go by. 
So many people are inclined to get dis- 
couraged and give up the chase too soon, 
when a few more hours of careful work 
and perseverance might have resulted in an 
opportunity to drive home a finishing shot, 
or in the discovery of the animal lying 
dead. 

It is a good plan after the shot is fired, 
and the deer runs off, to wait ten or fifteen 
minutes before taking up the trail. If 
mortally hit, this gives him time to lie 
down, in which case he may never be able 
to get up again. On the other hand, if 
you push him from the outset, he will un- 
doubtedly keep going until his store of 
vitality is entirely expended. Avoid ‘talk- 
ing and all loud noise when you are track- 
ing a wounded animal. Exert just as 
much caution and move forward just as 
quietly as if you were engaged in still- 
hunting. Should you happen to lose the 
trail, don’t commence to thrash around at 
random, but work over one section of 
ground carefully, then another, always gu- 
ing back as a starting point to the place 
where you found the last drop of blood, 
or the last track or clue, whatever it was. 
Sometimes, the deer will not begin to 
bleed immediately after being struck, and 
one is often puzzled in getting hold’of the 
trail. The best plan is to go directly to 
the spot where he stood when the shot was 
fired. Usually you will find hair if he has 
been hit, and unless trailing conditions are 
extremely adverse, you can take this as a 
starting point, follow his tracks and later, 
if he has sustained a severe wound, you are 
certain to discover blood. When an animal 
sticks to a runway, it is a pretty sure sign 
that he will travel some distance, but if he 
turns off into the brush, he invariably does 
not go far. Of course, there are excep- 
tions to this rule, and wounded deer behave 
differently under a variety of circum- 
Stances, depending on the location of the 
wound and on individual endurance. 





'as good in Maine, Minnesota, and the other 
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“Y our ‘Dardevles’ played Hell 


with the bi¢ bass!” 


66 OU will notice from 

the picture accom- 
panying this letter that your 
‘Dardevles’ surely played 
Hell with the big bass in 





Florida’s lakes. And when 
no other plug or bait among 
our outfits had the least 
effect. 


“Three in our party, using 
your 3/5 oz. spoon (Dar- 
devlet) each caught his limit 
of the ‘big mouths’ on ’most 
every trip we made.” 

Joseph A. D. Moore, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Dardevle 3 











m. long, 1% 
in. wide, 1 
ounce. 
Price $1.00 





JFOwW about you—old timer? Why not 
tear a leaf out of Mr. Moore’s book, 


and this season “play Hell”—as Mr. Moore 
so gloriously expresses it—with a few Big 


3ass up on your own favorite lakes ? : gy 2: igh lll 
For the Dardevle lures shown here are just —[ure, $1.00. 


northern waters as they are in Florida. And 
our files are full of letters from brother 
anglers who have taken large and small mouth 
Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout— 
practically every game fish that swims—on 
these same lures. 

Almost any kind of lure can be “put over” 
by aggressive advertising, for a year or two. 
Sut the Dardevles were started on their pisca- 
torial careers in 1916—14 years ago. And 
more anglers swear by them each season! See 


“Dardevtiet,’’ 
them at your dealers. 


2% in. long, 1 
in. wide. ¥% 





Be sure you get _A complete range of oz. Price, 
° ’ Osprey lines for bait 
genuine Dardevles:! and fly casting, in -:lud- 
Unhappily, the code of ethics ing enamel level _and 
among tackle makers has double tapered lines. 
not yet advanced to the point We freely admit these 
where the originator of an entire- are among the best in . 
; oo . Isprey Lines 
ly unique angling lure is left to " 2 re Ospre? 
enjoy the modest fruits of his the country and the Guaranteed Woe 
industry. SS: ee: terproof Silk 
The ever growing success of the ; ¥ 
Dardevle lures has brought forth Send for our catalog 4 
le ee brood of shame- and ‘*Fisherman’s 4 
I know that Dardevle lures Luck a great angling y 
will take fish for you. The coun- story. : 4 
terfeits are of worse than ques- a ve 4 
tionable value. You can identify a 
the genuine by the stamp Send the coupon erring i - 
. ov ~ a 
“DARDEVLE" now—while you’re Me. PE ee La ° 
oC. me ss: eh PE / ss ' aa 
on every notte U thinking of it! AA YY $ 
” ga 4 “6 
ee ‘ . 
il Oe 
4 ws 
LOU J. EPPINGER \"\ HAY YS 
\ » 
‘‘Outfitters of Sportsmen”’ fe Yo Pe 
< a \ y » 7.7 j 
: - S" 6 
Dept. L, 131-135 Cadillac Square - \F8 8 & 
sor. 
x -o 2 
DETROIT, MICH. SS AE.. 
4 2G VK 
a AS ~ 
‘Gateway to Canadian Game Fish and Big Game’’ BS ay aa, & 
SVS SF SS 
Ss % yy a ~~ 
hae : 
Vv Yow = 
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T FAIRLY close range—say 60 to 70 

yards—the bullet from a modern high 
power rifle, such as the .30-30, makes but 
a small hole where it enters a d also where 
it leaves the body. This is undoubtedly a 
drawback; especially if struck through the 
shoulders, the apertures appear to fill up, 
and in consequence the animal does not 
begin to bleed for some time. In a num- 
ber of instances I have had this occur, and 
from the place where the deer stood when 
shot at to the spot where he dropped, there 
have been no blood signs to guide one. If 
he happens to make a considerable run, it 
is sometimes a job to find him. Although 
I have used a .30-30 for a good many 
years, I believe that a heavier caliber with 
a solid lead bullet is, on the whole, a more 
satisfactory weapon, because it usually 
causes the quarry to bleed freely from the 
moment he is struck. 

In hunting the whitetail, as well as other 
large game animals, the fundamental point 
lies in securing the trophy, once you are 
convinced he has received a bullet in a 
vital place. Knowledge of woodcraft, and 
the tricks and wiles of the species, observ- 
ance of details, keen eyesight, patience, and 
an open mind are important qualifications 
for the hunter who would practice humane 
methods. If those of us lacking experience 
would only endeavor to cultivate and famil- 
iarize ourselves with these things, and also 
make a study of the essential bull’s-eyes, 
there would be fewer wild creatures left 
to die a lingering death from misplaced 
shots and careless trailing. When killed 
cleanly, suffering for the animal is reduced 
to a minimum, and this should be the chief 
end in view for every person desirous of 
enjoying an exhilarating, as well as an in- 
structive and health-giving, pastime. 


Bright Days and Dark 


(Continued from page 17) 


trout kept rising well until the first gusts 
of strong wind arrived. Then they stopped 
abruptly. 

The storm was intense but of short dura- 
tion, and it did not raise or discolor the 
stream. The air temperature, however, 
dropped about 18 degrees, and the wind 
continued to blow strong for the rest of 
the day. With the exception of the change 
in temperature and the blowing of the 
wind, conditions were the same as before 
the storm, but we did not take any more 
fish, and we tried dry flies, wet flies, and 
bait. There was a scattered hatch of flies 
both before and after the storm, the sun 
was just as bright in the afternoon as it 
was in the morning, but the trout for some 
reason ceased all activity. Why? I must 
confess that I have no logical reason to 
offer. 

Second incident. Time—A week later. 
location—The same stream. Water— 
Same condition as in first incident. Weather 

-Partly cloudy, with soft, south wind, and 
positively hot. Presumably ideal fly fis!- 
ing conditions, inasmuch as there were 
plenty of natural insects about, but not a 
trout seemed the least bit interested. From 
daylight until 10 a. m. partner and myself 
fished carefully and persistently without 
raising a single fish. 


BOUT this time the somewhat threaten- 
d ing day began to thicken, and it grew 
darker and hazier by the minute. As it 
hecame dark the trout began to rise. Then 
came a brief but terrific rain, during 
which the trout rose to whatever was 
offered them with utter abandon. The 
squall ceased suddenly, and when it did 
the trout stopped rising. A half hour later 
the stream was the color of red mud, prob- 
ably due to a heavy shower in the moun- 
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tain tops which muddied the rivulets feed- 
ing the main stream. 

At 3 p. m. the water started to clear, 
and the trout started rising again. From 
then until 5:30 p. m. we had rare sport. 
It seemed as if every large fish the stream 
contained was eager to be caught. Another 
storm of great intensity broke about this 
time. I braved the elements until the 
water began to discolor, and took trout 
until it became real muddy. This last 
storm was a prolonged one and was fol- 
lowed by more during the night. The next 
morning the stream was a raging torrent, 
and for three days following not a fish 
was taken. This entire day was freakish, 
but it shows that one never knows what 
to expect when fishing. 

I have a friend who insists that a bright, 
sparkling day, such a day as one usually 
sees after a storm which clears on a north- 
west wind, is the worst sort of a day that 
an angler could possibly run against. Yet 
my field notes contain numberless records 
of exceptional fishing on just such days. 
As pertinent illustrations I shall cite two 
comparatively recent experiences on the 
Beaverkill. 


IRST. Year—1928. Time—July. A 
succession of heavy thunderstorms which 
broke about 3 a. m. and which continued 
throughout our four-hour trip to the 
stream filled us with dubious forebodings. 
They were well founded. The Beaverkill 





A most unusually colorful and dra- 
matic story of Eastern trout fishing 


Pennsylvania Hatch 
By Peter J. Schwab 
In Our Next Issue 











was a sight to behold; high and of the 
color of bean soup. We saw a few fel- 
lows fishing when we reached our objec- 
tive, and on talking to them were informed 
that the fishing had been fair the night be- 
fore, but that no one had taken a trout 
since the storm. 

Partner and myself never even attempted 
to fish. Instead we took a nap, with the 
hope that the stream would clear by eve- 
ning. At 1:30 p. m., when we sat down 
to our lunch, the stream was still very 
muddy. At 2 p. m. I chanced to glance 
out of the window and it seemed to me that 
the water looked different, as if the mud 
was beginning to leave. Without saying 
a word I slipped down to the stream with 
my rod. While the water was still discol- 
ored it was clearing rapidly, and I made a 
tentative cast over a good-looking pocket 
hole, with a fanwing Royal Coachman 
No. 10. An instant later I was fast to a 
14-inch brown. 

It was the start of one of the most 
glorious rises I have ever experienced. 
As the water cleared the trout rose faster, 
and by the time it cleared entirely, about 
4 p. m., it seemed as if one could not cast 
any sort of a fly in any manner without 
getting a rise. A strong and cool north- 
west wind sprung up about 2:30 p. m., the 
sky was azure-blue, and the sun sparkled 
with exceeding brightness. 

The next morning it was almost frosty, 
and the trout became very selective, but 
rose willingly enough after we found the 
fly they wanted, which happened to be a 
Brown Bivisible No. 12. By evening of 
this second day, the stream was quite low 
again, but the trout continued rising, even 
after it was too dark to see one’s fly. 


ECOND. Year—1929. Time—July. This 
season saw a prolonged droveht. Per- 
sonally, I never remember seeing streams 


any lower, and the Beaverkill was no ex- 
ception. A storm on Friday night, which 
was more wind than anything else, cleared 
the humidity from the air, and Saturday 
was crystal-clear, with a cool, northwest 
wind. 

Everyone to whom we talked said that 
fishing was abominable; the water was too 
low and clear, that on a bright day like 
this it would be a waste of time and effort 
to even try to catch fish. But it turned 
out quite different. After much experi- 
mentation we finally discovered that by us- 
ing a No. 10 fanwing Royal Coachman 
and fishing the shallow water, we could 
raise trout readily. While our total catch 
was far below that of the previous year, 
it was good enough to be called excellent, 
and we could have had our legal limit 
twice over. 

What does all this data prove, if any- 
thing? As a rule, a clearing and falling 
stream will bring on a rise, but aside from 
that we have no assurance that what con- 
stitutes perfect fishing conditions on one 
trip will mean that fishing will be good 
on the next trip under identical conditions. 
It seems to me that one will do well to 
forget all that one has ever heard about 
weather conditions in relation to trout fish- 
ing. Theories are interesting, but they do 
not improve one’s chances of taking trout 
unless one tries to disprove them. It is 
the conflict between theory and fact which 
brings out pertinent truths, and that is 
one of the prime secrets of successful 
angling. 


The Letters of Doc Carver 


Continued from page 31) 


into his shooting arena in much better spirits at 
10 o’clock, Friday morning. He seized the rifles 
with renewed vigor and fired the first 1,000 shots 
in precisely fifty minutes, making only thirty 
misses. His face, by this time so badly burned 
with gunpowder flashes that he resembled a coal 
heaver, lighted up with a smile, as he acknow]- 
edged the plaudits of the assemblage. ‘‘How is 
that, boys?” he exclaimed, to the few friends in 
his immediate vicinity, as he resumed shooting. 
About noon he became nauseated, and a physician 
was sent for. A simple remedy was prescribed, 
but the Doctor objected. He resumed his ‘cold 
water treatment” and shooting about the same 
time, and finished his fifth day’s work with 
51,130 to his credit, which left him only 8,870 
hits to make during the last day to successfully 
complete his task. 


HE sixth and last day of the great con- 
test found the great marksman very stiff and 
sore in his limbs. His head, however, was 
clear, and his eyes almost as bright as at the 
start. His only complaint was about his left 
arm, which he said felt as if it weighed a ton, 
and he feared it would give out before his task 
was finished. All the forenoon he shot with 
rapidity and with unerring aim. In _ fifty-five 
minutes he had fired 1,000 shots and only made 
fourteen misses. De Silva, the photographer, 
took several pictures while the shooting was in 
progress. Perhaps it was owing to the fact 
that the camera was directed towards him that 
made Dr. Carver show just what he could do, for, 
while the photographing was in progress, he 
made not only the best record of the week, but 
the most remarkable score on record. His sec- 
ond round of 1,000 shots was completed in 
fifty minutes, with only twelve misses. The 
crowd cheered, and well they might. Late in the 
afternoon he retired for a short rest and was 
given an electric bath, which evidently did him 
much good. 
At 6:30 o’clock the official score stood as 
follows: 


Shots Misses Hits 
61,625 4,735 56,890 


At this time only 3,110 successful shots were 
necessary to finish the task. A thousand spectators 
were present, but no one questioned his ability 
to win. 

During the day Dr. Carver’s face, for the 

















frst time since the task commenced, was | 
thoroughly washed, and for the first time since 

Vednesday he presented somewhat the ap- 
pearance of being a white man. After a thirty 
minutes’ intermission, the shooting was resumed 
with more vigor than at any time since the 
start. 

The floral tributes, many of them withered 
and begrimed with the smoke and gunpowder, 
were removed from their elevated position and 
were tastefully arranged upon a stand within 
the triangular inclosure. Although 
dozen feet from Dr. Carver, he did not seem to 
notice them. Hour after hour he shot at the 


flying missiles as they were turned towards the | 


ceiling by his assistants. Misses were few and 
far between, but very seldom was a smile seen 
upon the begrimed features of the marksman. 
He had settled down to business in dead earnest, 
and nothing could detract his attention from 
the work yet to be accomplished. 

The last day’s work proved to be the best of 
all, and during one spurt 1,000 shots were fired, 
with only twelve misses. 

As the evening wore on, the crowd increased, 
and by 8 o'clock it was estimated that over 1,500 
people were present. 


T PRECISELY 7:20 o’clock the Doctor had | 


fired his 7,000th shot for the day. Scorer 


Howard’s book showed only thirty-eight misses, | 


and the total score at this time stood: 
Shots 


61, 25 


Hits 
57,852 


Misses 


3,773 


less than a | 


About 8 o’clock the guns began to clog up 


and the difficulties of 
were increased. Dr. Carver positively refused 
to accept the advice of several friends to take 
a short rest. ‘I’m tired enough to rest,’”’ he 
said with a sigh, “but I won’t stop until I finish 
this thousand.” 

“How do you feel?” was asked him. 

“Feel! I’ve got through feeling long ago. 
All I want to do now is to get through as 
quickly as possible.” 

Dr. Adams presented a nicely turned wooden 
ball, which one of the spectators handed in with 
the request that Dr. Carver would hit it. One of 
the target tossers took the sphere and threw it 
into the air. Before it reached within 15 
of the floor Carver’s bullet was buried in 
hard wood, and the owner was delighted. 


the 


shooting with accuracy | 


feet | 


“Take a short rest, Doctor,” said a friend, 
a few moments later. 

“Is that thousand cleaned up yet?” he asked. | 
A negative answer was given, and he con- 
tinued shooting until 8:15 o’clock, when he | 
finished his 9,000th shot for the day, which 
brought the total score up to 

Shots Misses Hits 

63,625 4,806 58,819 


Lieutenant Walker at this stage popped up 
smilingly, and, enveloping the huge form of the 
marksman in his sable-trimmed cloak, Dr. Carver, 
amidst the applause of the assemblage, retired 
to his bunk for a short rest. 

At 9:40 the score had been cleaned up so that 
only 226 hits were required to complete the 
record. The crowd increased, and the utmost 
interest was manifested. Dr. Carver ground 
his teeth and shot with great rapidity. Bang, 
bang, went his rifle, and the wooden blocks and 
balls were knocked into kindling wood. When 
the end was reached, there was a commotion 





outside the shooting inclosure, caused by an at- | 
tendant bringing a magnificent floral offering to | 


Dr. Carver from the New Haven Lodge of 
Elks. On a stand banked with roses and callas 
was suspended an upright wreath. In the center 
was carved in black walnut an elk’s head. The 
antlers were decorated with crimson carnations, 
and upon the wreath, in letters of purple, ap- 
peared B. P. O. E. Dr. Carver paused to bow 
his acknowledgments, and then resumed his 
weary task without intermission until 9:48 o’clock, 
when Scorer Howard shouted out: ‘You have 
made more than enough, and you can_ stop 
whenever you are ready.” 


R. CARVER emptied the magazine of his 
rifle, and then he threw the rifle to one of 
his attendants. Lieutenant Walker once more en- 
veloped him in his fur-lined cloak, and the great 


rifle shot, after successfully accomplishing his | 
wonderful undertaking, retired to his quarters | 
amid the cheers and applause of the spectators. | 


After a short rest he left the rink. He was 
lustily cheered, and the tired marksman passed 
through the passage made for him with uncovered 
head, gracefully acknowledging the applause of 











The new light, 
perfectly bal- 
anced 2-piece 
bait casting 
rod, extremely 
responsive for 
accuracy an 
distance.Heavy 
— or — 
ures can be 
used equally 
well with it. 


| Threelengths— 


4%, 5, 5% feet. 
Weight about 
6 ounces. $10 
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257 Horton Street, Bristol, Connecticut 
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Oa 
Steel Fishing Rods 





VERY Bristol rod is fitted with chrome plated handle 
trimmings. The Bristol exclusive alignment device 
on all Bristol jointed rods does away with twisting joints 


and misalignment of guides. 


Scan the tackle shown here. All good sporting goods 
stores carry them. If you have any difficulty getting them 
from your dealer, mail your order direct to us with check. 


KINGFISHER 
SILK LINE 


Black Wonder is a versatile water- 
proof silk line for every purpose. 
Price per 100 yards (18 Ib. test) 
$3.50. Other tests in proportion. 


MEEK FLY REEL 


(Number 55). Here’s a neat alumi- 
num fly reel for dry and general 
fly fishing. Fitted with a tool steel 
click gear, and tool steel click 
blocks, with fine bearing bronze 
spool post and brushing. The reel 
is handsomely finished in black. 
Takeit apart easilyfor cleaning and 
oiling. Itis not even expensive,$10 


KINGFISHER BAIT CASTING 


LINE A famous line, favored 
by anglers everywhere. It has no 
water-proofing of anykind.Tough, 
strong and durable. 50 yards to the 
: a spool, 2 connected. Per 100 yards 
Ke ; ; (12 Ib. test) $2.60. Other tests from 
He git j 6 Ibs. to 28 Ibs. 


A bait casting rod, whose large-opening agate guides and 
offset tip cut friction to a minimum. Its 14-inch handle is 
fitted with double cork grips and patented detachable fin- 
ger hook. Lengths—4,to 6% ft. Weight about 9% ozs.$11.00 


BLUE GRASS REEL 


No. 10 is a brand new Level Wind spiral 
gear reel with a carriage of ingenious hinge 
construction. A quadruple multiplier. $25 



































No. 38 


A fine tele- 
scopic rod, 
quicklyadjust- 
able to any 
length. The 
joints lock se- 
cunchgmngnece, 
A 9-foct rod 
which tele- 
scopes down 
to 33 ins. Cork 
Reversible 
handle. $5.50 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








Depends chiefly on a good bed—and 
a good bed depends chiefly on the 
mattress. Assure restful sleep on 
your next trip by taking along an 


RO MATTRESS 


air pressure *‘balloon-tire’’ principle of vir- 
khaki covered. Truss bridgework construction 
weight evenly over the entire surface De- 
s a small roll easily carried. Washable, sani- 
for speed boat, canoe or as an air raft for 






TUFTED 
AIR CELLS 












ake lower priced Mattresses 
uplete line of 
nd homes. 


with long air cham- 
Air Cushions for camps, m r- 
Mail coupon for literature 

Sanenned 1908 








THE K & W RUBBER COMPANY 
104 Rubber St., Delaware, Ohio 


Name . 
Address 


8 wine 








Trout Flies °1 


**C) Man! What 
Fish Killers!’ 


BORCHARDT’S hand-tied silk-wing 

trout flies drop on water naturall 
Wonderful for dry or wet fly fishing! Wings never 
mat down; always up, like live flies; don’t break 
off! Silk bodies, full hackles, all popular patterns! 
For Northern Ozark or Mountain waters—good 
everywhere My special asst. No. 7—2 Prof., 2 bik 
Gnat, 1 each R. Coach, Wh. Miller, McGinty, Queen 


of Waters, postpaid, for $1 bill. State size and 


style hooks preferred. 


SEND 25c FOR TWO FLIES 


of your favorite patte vis to try against others first if you wish. 
ou'll be surprised ! Real Flies made for Real Fishermen by 

Fishermen 

FREE TACKLE BOOK giving money-saving prices on highest 

ae tackle of every kind 


Borchardts Fly & Tackle Co. 
4554A Gravois, St. Louis, Mo. 











Ask the Children—they know 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Establ‘shed 1854 Incorporated 1864 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


New York Office 151 Chambers St. 
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Outside the building there was a 
of fireworks. 


his admirers. 
profuse display 


About 300 men followed him to his residence 
on Whalley Ave., where Roman candles were 
discharged and red fire burned. The crowd 
cheered him, and Dr. Carver bowed his 


acknowledgments from the window. 
The appended tables give a complete summary 





of the week’s work. An inspection of the first 
table will show the reader at a glance how many 
misses or hits were made in each 10,000 shots. 
The second table shows the work accomplished 
each day during the week. 
Score By Ten THOUSANDS 
Thousands Misses Hits 
First ULC | Se aNET ESR 1,572 8,428 
en sec cvsccntccconsucecteniew 909 9,091 
Third RU IND ho sak oat ec 573 9,427 
Fourth 10,000...... See aE 578 9,422 
Fifth 1 | Re ee teat dete 366 9,634 
Sixth UE ee ae ty ened 441 9,559 
A.) Se oceer POe ei ee 246 4,635 
pro) a enema 4,865 60,016 
Score By Days 
Shots Misses’. Hits 
Monday 13,017 1,928 11,089 
Tuesday 11,108 859 10,249 
Wednesday 10,500 677 9,823 
Thursday 10,500 544 9,956 
PEA oon coca orca scence 10,500 487 10,013 
Saturday _ ...... . 9,256 370 8,886 
EERE. cokes tee 64,881 4, 865 60,016 


The End 


In our next issue we will pub- 
lish an article by E. L. Stevenson which will 
endeavor to evaluate some of Doc Carver's 
claims. If you have read the Carver letters, by 
all means don’t miss Stevenson’s reply. 


Editorial Note: 


Taking Trout With the Dry Fly 


(Continued from page 28) 


shown in the accompanying figures, 1-5. 
As the illustrations would seem to be self- 
explanatory, word descriptions are prob- 
ably unnecessary. Figures 1-3 show the 
Turle knot, so called, I believe, because it 
was invented by Major Turle, an English 
angler. This knot is often incorrectly 
called the “Turtle” knot. It is very much 
safer to use than the jam knot shown in 
Figures 4 and 5, ot I would strongly 
advise its employment. The jam_ knot, 
though quicker and easier to tie (also it 
is often possible to remove the fly without 
cutting the leader), is too liable to slip, 
should never be used un- 


and, in any case, : 
less the gut fits the eye of the fly tightly. 
When the knot has been completed the 


projecting gut end must be clipped off. For 
this purpose there is a contrivance sold by 
the tackle dealers, but the handiest article 
I have ever found for this and similar pur- 
poses is the ordinary and somewhat pro- 
saic finger nail clip, procurable at any drug 
store. As I always have it with me, it 
makes one less thing to think about. And 
the dry fly fisherman who can start out 
confident of the fact that he has forgotten 


nothing—well, maybe he exists, but I 
doubt it. 
Provide one of the regular aluminum 


boxes which are sold by the tackle 
This will contain felt pads which 
should be saturated with water, and the 
leader—and one extra leader—soaked be- 
tween the pads for an hour or so before 
use. Leaders can not be used when dry and 
brittle. At the end of the day remove the 
leaders from the box, as continual soaking 
veakens them. For this reason I advise 
soaking up only one extra leader, though 
several extra ones should be carried as 
provision against the accidents which some- 
times happen—and, with the usual perver- 
sity of things in general, are sure to if you 
are not prepared. Most of the leaders sold 
are either “natural” (white) or “mist” 
(bluish gray) colored, the latter, it would 


leader 
stores. 


seem, being preferred by most anglers, the 
writer among others. 


R. HEWITT has the following to 

say in “Telling on the Trout”: “We 
come now to the much disputed subject oj 
the exact imitation of the natural insects 
by the pattern of the flies. Most authors 
insist on the importance of this exact imi 
tation, and most anglers attribute their 
success or ill luck to the closeness of these 
resemblances. While it can not be denied 
that a fly made as closely as possible in the 
imitation of an insect will catch many 
trout, I have rarely found that the imita 
tion must be in the fly pattern and design 
alone. The appearance of the fly to the 
trout consists of three factors, and the 
second is by far the most important. 

“The first is the pattern and color and 
size of the fly. 

“The second is the action of the fly 
alighting on the water and while it retains 
floating. 

“The third is where the fly falls with 
reference to the position of the fish. 

“If the fly is of the proper size for the 
trout at the time the fishing is being done, 
its color and pattern are not of any great 
importance. Dark colors are more visible to 
the trout from below than light colors, and, 
therefore, take more fish under most condi- 
tions and are more generally used. They 
are often, however, more difficult to see on 
the water than the lighter flies. This is the 
reason for my favorite design of fly which 
I call the Bivisible, which consists of a 
Palmer-tied brown hackle, on the head of 
which is wound a small wisp of white 
hackle. The white resting against the 
brown becomes very visible in most lights 
to the angler; on the other hand, the 
trout sees the brown hackle from below 
better than any other color used. This fly 
is by far the best of any I have yet seen 
for all species of trout, and it is based on 
a sound physical principle. 


LIES may be tied in any form from 

a Palmer hackle to a winged fly or 
a spent gnat without any effect upon the 
number of fish raised, provided the fly is 
cast and floated properly on the water and 
the right size used.” 

And that, in a general way, it seems to 
the present writer, approximates fairl; 
closely the opinions on the fly question 
held at the present time by most experi 
enced American dry fly anglers—the action 
of the fly is the paramount issue, and, for 
fishing all the water, it is best to use a fly 
which is easily seen and not difficult to 
keep floating. All things considered, I do 
not believe I can do better than to recom- 
mend to the novice that he place his chief 
dependence on flies of the bivisible hackle 
type such as above described. They ride 
high on the surface, are very easy to see 
and to keep floating, do not have to be 
“cocked,” and, because hackle flies have 
no wings to become crushed, are easily 
nursed back into shape after taking a trout 
—just wipe the fly dry with your hand- 
kerchief and fluff it out with your breath. 
One or two points on hackle flies in gen- 
eral might be of assistance to the beginner. 
They have, as noted, no wings. Ordinary 
hackle flies have the hackle (a feather 
from the neck of a rooster) wound at the 
head of the fly only. It is designed to rep- 
resent the legs of the natural insect. 
“Palmer-tied” hackles have the hackle 
wound spirally almost to the bend of the 
hook, the derivation being sufficiently clear 
when it is stated that “palmer” is another 
name for caterpillar. Hackle flies tied in 
palmer fashion, of which the bivisible 
hackles are examples, float better than or- 
dinary hackles. 














































































IVISIBLE hackle dry flies are to be | 

had in a number of patterns, but the | 
writer would particularly recommend the | 
Brown Bivisible and the Pink Lady Bi- | 
visible. As in the case of dry flies of any | 
style, sizes 10, 12, and 14 will cover most | 
requirements. Early in the season, or at | 
any time when the water is up, a fairly | 
large fly, such as size 10, will usually be | 
most successful. When the water is at a | 
medium or low stage size 12 or 14 is indi- | 
cated, though usually size 12 is small | 
enough. It may be said that a No. 12 fly | 
is ordinarily the most useful size for the 
dry fly angler, but there is really no set 
rule in the matter. You never can tell. 
When the stream is at its lowest and clear- 
est, it sometimes happens that large flies 
are the most successful—such a fly, for 
example, a No. 10 Fanwing Royal 
Coachman. 

The above notes on fly sizes refer to dry 

flies in general. But before leaving the sub- 
ject of hackle flies there is one phase of 
the matter which, it would seem, should be 
brought out, namely, that although to the 
angler hackle flies may seem to bear very 
little resemblance to a winged natural in- 
sect, it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that, to the eye of a trout, flies of 
this kind appear even more lifelike than 
winged artificials of the exact imitation 
type. 
The bivisible hackle dry fly may rightly 
be considered one of the most important 
of modern dry fly developments. And, 
while I have particularly recommended 
the bivisible hackles to the beginner, I 
might add that experienced anglers, as well, 
who are unfamiliar with this type of fly, 
would do well to investigate its merits. 


as 


NOTHER variety of dry fly, differing 
radically in one respect, at least, from 
the conventional floater, and widely popu- 
lar with modern dry fly anglers, is the 
so-called fanwing dry fly. Flies of this 
type, too, are “easy floaters,” also easily 
visible on the water, and therefore well 
suited to the American dry fly method. 
They are chiefly distinguished by their | 
large, fan-shaped wings, each wing being 
a complete feather with midrib. They are 
slim-bodied, have well-selected stiff hack- 
les, and are more durable than the ordi- 
nary winged dry flies, At first the oversize 
wings of these flies appear to the angler 
as something in the nature of an atrocity 
—to which he rapidly becomes resigned 
upon experiencing the success of the fan- 
wings. Fanwing dry flies may be had in 
many of the most popular patterns, but I 
would particularly recommend the Royal 
Coachman in sizes 10 and 12. As a gen- 
eral purpose dry fly, by the way, the Royal 
Coachman is one of the best—by many 
considered as unqualifiedly the best. And, 
personally, I have come to use this pattern 
in the fanwing style only. 

Bivisible hackle dry flies and those of the 
fanwing variety may be considered 
logical outcomes of the American dry fly 
method—flies which, because of their float- 
ing and visible qualities, are particularly 
well adapted to fishing all the water. But, 
while the angler may well place his chief 
reliance upon hackles and fanwings, it would 
be a serious mistake not to provide him- 
self with some patterns of the regular dry 
flies. Recourse to a conventional dry fly 
of the exact imitation type will often be 
indicated when casting to a rising trout, 
and not infrequently the need will be felt 
lor one of the various “fancy” patterns 
tied in the orthodox way. 


as 


LL fly fishermen have their favorite 
patterns and some flies are more suc- 
cessful in some parts of the country than 
Under 


in others. ordinary conditions, 
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Look at this Big Bass! 


See these 


Bigger Fish! 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


Weight *4 oz. 


Length 41% in. 












Only 19% Ibs.! And think of a 


39 Ib. Great Northern Pike and a 197 Ib. Tarpon taken 
this year on a Pikie Minnow! No. 700! And a 6 foot Sail 


Fish landed with Baby Crippled Minnow, No. 1600! Be- 
cause they look and act exactly like natural, living min- 
nows—life-like in size, shape, color and genuine swim- 
ming movement—Creek Chub Lures Catch More and 


lures at your dealer’s! 








No. 700 
Price $1.00 


“ y, El %9 +r ‘ ‘ 

19 “4 Ibs! SO HELP ME! The greatest of all lures—for salt water or fresh! Rec 
Down in Florida, Big Mouth Bass, around mized ‘wervwhere ; he leadly_ killer f all 
10 to 14 pounds are considered fairly good ognized everyw ere as the most deadly a 7 a 
size catch, but when Wm. <A. Sanderson game fish! Even the large old educated Fish can’t tell 
of Providence, R. I. landed this 19% Ib. it from a live minnow! And how it gets ’em is no- 
sig Bass on the popular Creek Darter, body’s busi im Als - . “cg: 1 ”» £ 
No. 2000, he could hardly believe his ody’s pusiness! Also made in ‘‘Silver Flash” finish 
own eyes! No. 718! 

Every Creek Chub Lure is made to catch If you havesome good pictures of extraordinary 


Fish, 


request, 





A Husky, Fighting Split Banboo Rod 








i At your dealers or direct! 
tiful new colored catalog sent FREE upon 


Our beau- 
—and we'll 


fish taken on Creek C 


ub Lures—send ’em in 
make it worth your while—if we 


can use them! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 


127 RANDOLPH ST. 


Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, Laight & Westwood, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


GARRETT, IND. 


The Muskie Special, at all 
Shakespeare dealers’, $12 





MUSKIE 


SPECIAL 


One of a complete line of Shakespeare Rods 


meer you want a rod 

to do battle with King 
Muskie in his native waters, 
or for fly casting, or surf 
casting, or any kind of fish- 
ing, you'll want a rod you 
can depend upon...a rod 
that’s honor built from butt 
to tip. Shakespeare rods 
are honor built—and honor 
sold, too. Each represents 
the finest value you can buy 
for the money. 

For instance, the Muskie 
Special—a husky, fighting 
split bamboo rod, is hand- 
made from butt to tip. It'll 
withstand the toughest kind 
of casting and still come 
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up smiling. Its taper is per- 
fect and the long tip and 
short butt joint give long un- 
broken spring action, life 
and backbone. This rod is 
fitted with solid cork dou- 
ble grip, full genuine agate 
guides and top, nickeled fer- 
rules and locking reeling 
band and windings of red 
silk. See this thoroughbred 
weapon at your Shake- 
speare dealer's now. Re- 
member, there’s an honor- 
built Shakespeare split 
bamboo rod for every kind 
of fishing. Shakespeare 
Company, 723 N. Pitcher 
St., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


LINES BAITS 















Record Muskies have been caught with 
Shakespeare Fine Fishing Tackle. 


Get this new hand 
book of fishing lore 
and new items in 
“ine Tackle. Write 
for your free copy. 
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What An Education 





It means a lot. Their training and cultural back- 
ground forbid such unbecoming tactics as hooking up 
with anything that comes along. Being so particular, 
they live a longer, hook-free life than their less en- 
lightened finny neighbors and grow to _ prize-winning 
ize At this stage it takes a pedigreed bait to make 
"em rise. Here are some, 


Shannon Twin Spinner 


No matter how big and 
educated the fish, this 
bait has a _ time-honored 
pedigree that makes ‘em 
take notice Absolutely 
weedless, you can cast deep 
into the thickest weeds, 
lily pads and rushes. 
That’s where the big 
boys feed and_ hide, 
Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail 
fly. 90c. 


Shannon Persuader 


A new weedless bait 
from a pedigreed fam- 
ily, all of which are 
made under J. P. Shan- 
non patents. Tapered 
spoons are mounted on 










swivel guards that do 
not catch on line or 
any other obstacle. 
Standard colors, feath- 


er or bucktail fly. 95c. 





If your dealer cannot supply you, send 

direct. Handsome 1930 catalog mailed 

free on request. Shows Jamison Coax- 

ers, Barbless Hooks, Trout and Bass Flies 

and Shannon baits, including the Weed 
aster. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 47 739 S. California Ave., Chicago, Il. 











consider the advantages of 
the NOYES PATTERN 
HI-GRADE CREEL wov- 
en of India RATTAN— 
varnished and stained. 
Bound with finest of finish- 
ed leather. 


Back base curved to fit hip 

Upper compartment for 
additional supplies. etc. 
Light of weight, strong in 
construction. Durable for 
life time. 

oa 

Adds final touch to dis- 
criminating anglers’ equip- 
ment. For many years 
made to order only— 
Now on sale to all $25.00 
with strap. 





Manufactured exclusively by 
H. C. GOLCHER CoO. 
Established 1879 











Dealers in most select 


mecraganaghe lar Re 508 Market St. 
em SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











The Difference Means Trout 


That's why trout fisherman 


swear by Pecks Floating Trout 
Midgets and Underwater Fly 
Rod Minnows. They fill the 


creel and the wants of real fly 
Peck’s Underwater ‘ ae 
; casters for any sort of trout or 
si i acco trout waters. Send $1.00 for 
yo eee a Midget. — descriptive list 
sent on 


GE Ss requ 
"EH. H. PECKINPAUGH COMPANY Chattanooga, Tennessee 











INDIAN SPOON H AND. MADE, upper spoon 

polished brass, lower copper, 
with silver tip. PK sure-fire killer for ’Lunge, 
Pike and Pickerel. 6/0 Treble Feather, $1.25. 
With Buck-tail, $1.50. Be sure to have one or 
two on your next trip to insure your limit. Send 
check or cash. T. A. Albertson, 13422 Darley 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





When you buy your creel— | 


Outdoor Life a Outdoor Recreation 


however, the following list of five dry flies 
should, in the writer’s opinion, prove suf- 
ficient for success almost anywhere. As 
noted, it is unnecessary to obtain all the 
patterns in all three sizes, 10, 12, and 14. 
The list is as follows: 

Brown Bivisible, sizes 10-12-14; Pink 
Lady Bivisible, 10-12; Fanwing Royal 
Coachman, 10-12; Cahill, 10-12; Whirling 
Dun, 12-14. 

To these may be added any or all of the 
following: Wickham’s Fancy, 10-12; Gold 
Ribbed Hare’s Ear, 10-12; Black Gnat, 
14; Beaverkill, 10-12; March Brown, 10- 
12. Of these I would particularly recom- 
mend Wickham’s Fancy and Gold Ribbed 
Hare’s Ear. 

To keep the fly floating well it will be 
necessary to frequently apply one of the 
various waterproofing preparations fur- 
nished by the tackle houses for the purpose, 
such as “Floatine,” “Mucilin,” etc. Any ex- 
cess of oil on the fly should be pressed out, 
as otherwise it will make an unnatural- 
looking “slick” on the water. In which con- 
nection let me again say that the leader 
should sink, and care should therefore be 
taken not to get any of the fly oil on it. In 
spite of precautions, however, this will 
sometimes happen. Against which contin- 
gency some dry fly anglers carry a small 
piece of soap, removing the oil from the 
leader by rubbing it with the soap and then 
rinsing. 

For good dry fly casting it is very neces- 
sary to have the line float. Various mod- 
ern line dressing preparations are on the 
market, with one of which the angler 
should provide himself. This should be car- 
ried on the stream and the last few feet 
of the line greased whenever necessary. 
Occasionally the entire line should be 
dressed. This will keep it smooth and flex- 
ible, also tend to preserve it. Fly oils come 
in liquid form. Line dressing compounds 
are solid and furnished in small tins. 

(Next issue: Part III. Casting, Fishing the 
Dry Fly) 
Copyright, 1930, by the Macmillan Company 


Big Game in Bush and Veldt 
(Continued from page 15) 


end in view, I spent several moonlit alter- 
nate nights in a boma, during my stay in 
the wilds, and what I am about to relate 
occurred the last night before we broke 
camp and started for Nairobi. 

This was the third night following the 
killing of the last lion. Cottar was not 
with me that night; instead I had the fundt 
for company. I had a_ strong-smelling 
zebra for bait. 

I was not looking for any particular 
specimen. The camera was set, ready for a 
flash-light picture of lions, and my gun 
was ready for a leopard, in case one came 
to the bait. This last, however, was al- 
most too much to hope for. A leopard 
will frequently come to a bait provided the 
hunter is in a platform up a tree, but he is 
reluctant to approach a hunter on the 
ground. Just why this is so, I do not 
know, unless the hunter in the boma is 
more likely to make noises that trighten 
the animal away. 

I had declined to hunt dangerous game 
from the security of a tree. I had come 
all the way to Africa, at the cost of several 
dollars and four months of time, for the 
sake of a few minutes of intense hunting 
excitement, and I did not propose to throw 
them away. The boma was security enough 
from man-eating lions; the odds were still 
heavily on my side. I wanted to sleep in 
this unsubstantial barricade for the sake 
of the thrill—to watch the African drama 
moving about me, and to get close as pos- 
sible to the wild things of the night. This 


was reward enough, whether I took a tro- 
phy or not. And if a good leopard should 
come into the bag, all the better. 


XCITEMENT started in the early twi- 

light. The buzzards that had been 
perching about in the trees, horrible sym- 
bols of death, sprang up in sudden fear and 
flapped heavily away. Even then 1 knew 
that some fierce hunter was near by. The 
twilight thickened; the shadows grew. | 
had to strain into the dark to make out 
the vague outline of the bait. 

It seemed to me that the shadows crept 
and moved. Whether this was a trick of 
my eyes, or whether there were already 
animals about the carcass, I did not know, 
and do not know to this day. At last I 
heard some animals eating the meat. They 
were tearing it very softly, as if in fear 
of stronger, fiercer animals in the dark- 
ness about them. 

I asked the gun bearer what they were, 
but he seemed to be in doubt. ‘Maybe 
fungo, maybe tui,” he whispered—that is, 
perhaps civet cat, perhaps leopard. I could 
not believe it was the latter. In the 
first place, a slinky, cunning leopard would 
scarcely come so early in the evening. Be- 
sides, it would be rather too much to hope 
for. Yet often leopards ate as stealthily 
and as softly as these dim, silent visitors 
to our bait. 

Curiosity got the better of me, at last, 
and I turned on the flash light. The visi- 
tors were neither fungo nor tui, but two 
serval cats, about the size of our lynx. 
One of them I knocked over with the shot- 
gun, for the sake of his spotted skin, and 
the silence closed down again. 

In a few minutes two jackals came to 
the bait. I flashed the light, to see their 
red coats and foxy tails. They darted 
away when the beam struck their green 
eyes, but immediately returned to their 
meal. And this was the beginning of 
queer drama of the dark, the theme of 
which was that might is right, which lasted 
until the gray of dawn. 


HEN the jackals had been feeding 

about ten minutes, they suddenly 
stopped and raised their heads uneasily. 
We could see them in the dim moonlight. 
Suddenly, regretfully, with many a back- 
ward, hungry glance, they crept away from 
the bait. And up to the blind stalked a 
grim company—eight gaunt, horrible-look- 
ing hyenas. The smell of them on the 
wind had frightened away their lesser 
cousins, the jackals. 

The hyenas fell to, with a merry crack- 
ing of bones and rending of flesh. I threw 
the light on them at last, and shall never 
forget the picture—their eyes, twin moons 
in the dark, their ugly, sloping backs, and 
bared fangs. They were the evil spirits 
of the veldt, the living symbol of African 
death. They scattered a second later, but 
at once crept back to their feast. 

At this point in the narrative, I wish to 
beg the reader’s indulgence. Shortly after 
the hyenas returned there occurred an 
event which I should now relate, but I 
prefer to keep it for the final wind-up of 
this story. It was the fitting climax to 
my African adventure, and, if I told it 
now, all the later events of this night of 
nights would seem anti-climax. Fate does 
not always order her adventures accordin* 
to an author’s idea of what makes a good 
story. In such case, it is the author’: 
prerogative to rearrange them for his ow: 
and his reader’s pleasure. 

The event I refer to occurred; the hyena, 
returned to the bait. For almost an hous 
they gorged the meat, and then a suddet 
silence fell over the scene. I was halt 
asleep, and the deep hush awakened me as 
vividly as might a sudden crashing souna, 
I realized that every hyena had raised his 
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pone-breaking and flesh-tearing had ab- 
ruptly ceased. A moment later they, too, 
crept sullenly away from the bait. 
‘he boy beside me pressed my 
Simba!” he whispered. 
| also had guessed the truth. Into the 
moonlight walked his majesty, a male lion, 
nd two of his mates. 


arm. 


HEY scorned even to growl at the 

hyenas. One of the females came up 
to the boma, peered into the hole so close 
that I could see the deep lines on her 
tabby-cat face. I believe that I could have 
hit her on the head with my rifle barrel. 
snarled, startled me almost out of 
my boots, and walked unconcernedly back 
to the bait. She and her companions began 
the feast. 

It was obvious that they were aware 
of our presence in the boma, but they sim- 
ply didn’t care. They seemed to say, 
“Well, you’re there, and we're here, and 
what are you going to do about it?” It 
was their time of day, the black hours 
when they are boss of the veldt. 

They fed steadily until close to midnight. 
I was becoming used to their proximity— 
three wild lions 15 feet away with nothing 
but a fragile wall of thorn brush between 
us—and was getting sleepy, when the cur- 
tain of silence again rolled down, ready for 
the next act of the drama. Suddenly the 
lions were gone, mysteriously as they had 
come. 

I thought that something had frightened 
them away, and, Heaven knows, I did not 
want to see any animals, in my present 
situation, big and fierce enough to frighten 
three lions from their meat. But when | 
told the tale to Cottar, he says that they 
left on their own account, after the in- 
scrutable fashion of lions. He says that 
the event which occurred fifteen minutes 
later had no connection with their disap- 
pearance. 

Listening intently, and wondering at 
Simba’s sudden disappearance, I heard a 
heavy step in the brush thickets beyond. 
Then some huge creature came booming up 
to the boma, breaking brush at every step, 
and obviously indifferent to how much 
noise he was making. Apparently he was 
making straight for us, and intended to 
come into the boma with us. 


“ 
sone 


DID not know what it was. I only 

knew it was a tremendously heavy ani- 
mal who didn’t like the smell of us on the 
night wind. 
phants—and all African hunters can under- 
stand that the short hairs on my neck be- 
gan to rise up and crawl. If an elephant 
came by, and, for one reason or another, 
did not like our boma, he would break it 
into kindling wood in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

I shook my gun bearer, and got my 
rifle ready. By now the animal had 
stopped, not 15 feet from the boma. We 
heard him stamp, then emit a snort that 
shattered through the silence like the whis- 
tle of a locomotive. 

“Kifaru,” the boy whispered between his 
chattering teeth. 

Kifaru means rhino. I can’t say I was 
much relieved. There was no room in 
our boma for the big fellow, if he con- 
cluded to come in. And a rhino’s rages 
are as inexplicable, and often as violent 
and destructive, as an elephant’s. 

For a moment it seemed likely T would 
have to fight the big brute off—a danger- 
ous fracas which I hoped with all my 
heart to avoid. To meet a rhino in the 
open veldt, in the daytime, where a man 
can see to shoot and has room to dodge, 
is one thing; to stop his charge in the 
lead of night, in the close quarters of a 


head from the bait, and the sound of their | 
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My first thought was of ele- | - 
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Gets the 


BIG Ones: 


Lape get your line out the way you 
need to—put the fly right there 
and do it right! That is why you 
take more good, solid game fish with 
an Ashaway Crandall’s American 
Finish Fly Line. That is why you 
enjoy your casting so much more and 
do more fishing. 


The line that’s right and stays 
right. Extra pliable, smooth, 
weighty and durable. Best for obey- 
ing the rod. Gives highest accuracy, 
delicacy and distance. Never turns 
sticky or wiry from heat or cold. Al- 
ways runs freely through the guides. 


Ashaway Lines are made in all the 
best styles and sizes for fresh-water 
and salt-water sport fishing. Ask your 
dealer. Should he not be able to serve 
you, please write to us. Catalog 
booklet ‘More Fish Stories"* FREE. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE 
MFG. CO. 


Leading Line Makers Since 1824 



















Every Ashaway Line 
is Guaranteed satisfac- 
tory or your money back. 





' Box 736 
a) Ashaway, Rhode Island 
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——— Dry 
y tfit for 
Bass, Bluegills, he Be 


Crappies, etc. GREAT SPORT 


GET a new thrill out of fishing for bass and pan 

fish! Send $1 for this Marathon Special Dry Fly 
Outfit and ‘“‘get more fun and more fish,’’ Beats 
wormsand live bait. Outfit consists of 1 Bluegill Pup; 
1 Cork Body Bass Houn; 1 best quality, pure gut, 
3-ft. leader and 1 tinof Dry Dope to waterproof line 
and fly. Fullinstructions included. Our catalog and 
Guide to Fly Fishing Free with each order. Send 
$1 today and ask tor outfit No. 513. 


Marathon Bait Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Dunks oo EE 


COMBINATION £4 ’ WITH SIX SPECIAL 


YOU 













12 ee > 


36IN. ONE PIECE 
TRUE TEMPER TIP 


48 IN. OVERALL 
price compcere $4 52° 







ASK 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR! 


sizes, 25 yds.—H, $1.50, 
BS G,$1.75, F,$2.00, FE. $2.25, 
D,$2.50, C,$2.75, B,$3.00. 
Double tapered, 30 yds., 
HEH, $7.00, HDH, $7.50, 






















Ashaway Extra Strength 
Bait-casting and Trolling 
Line. Hard braided best 
Japan black silk. Soft 
waterproofed, protection 
from mildew androt. A 
good caster aod a great 
laster, 


List prices of level 


i$ 
YF Ss 
















HCH, $8.00. 











QUICK 


RELIEF 
from 

Mosquito, |: 

Chigger and 
all Inseét 


Bi 






TO STOP THE ITCH 
Don’t Let Insect Bites Spoil 
Your Outings or Vacation 


One dollar will buy happiness insurance for 
the summer for the man who enjoys the rug- 
ged outdoors! One application and the pain 
and itching are relieved. NON-POISON- 
OUS. Buy this protection today. 


The Stitch Co., Box 11, Joplin, Mo. 
Enclosed is (money order. Dollar Bill) 
for large size bottle of Stitch. 
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TWO Sure BASS Getters 


SHAKESPEARE 


weedless 


FLUTTER-FLY 











to run without getting —— up.” 
casts beautifully. Chromium pla 





SHAKESPEARE 
Swimming 
MOUSE $1°° 








Bass and Pike strike savagely at the Shakespeare Swimming 
Mouse when they'll strike at nothing else. Day or night it 
says ‘‘dinner’s ready” to these two gamey battlers. It's the 
short, choppy wiggly action that gets 'em. Get the original 
Shakespeare Swimming Mouse and you'll get the fish. $1.00 


at Shakespeare dealers. 
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ET the big ones that lurk in the rushes and lily pads ij 4 
with the Flutter-Fly. Cast into the thickest of pads and | 
weeds, for Flutter-Fly has a specially designed, oveaies 


weed guard that protects the hook and permits the fis 
Perfectly balanced—~ 


ted spoon —six patterns. 








FISHING 
TACKLE 


BAITS 
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You too can get a mess like this with 
the Flutter-Fly and Shakespeare Swim- 
ming Mouse, 





Get this new handbook of fishing lore 
and new itemsinFine Tackle. Write, for 
your free copy, to the Shakespeare 
Company, 722 N. Pitcher St., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 















EASTMAN 


Motion Picture cameras and | 
kodaks. Bell & Howell, De- | 
Vry, Carl Zeiss and all other | 


equipment. 
Carl Zeiss, Hensoldt, Leitz, 
Mirakel, etc. 


Binoculars sold and exchanged. 
Good allowance for firearms. 


BRINGS HOME 
THE FISH? 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
CARTER BAIT COMPANY “S&S 
~ 








makes of fine photographic 
| 


National Camera Exchange 


| 5 So. 5th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON 


Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more 
big fish, Greatest * 
casting and trolling 
spoon made, Catalog. 


Length: 15% 2% 23% 3% 4% 5% 
Price each 4Oc 40c G65c 85c 1.00 1.40 
Finishes: Silver, Copper, Brass, Red Head Enamel. 


S. E. Knowles Co., Mfgs. 4th Floor, 977 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 











FREE Hildebrandt’s Hints 
Chock full of fish-catching tackle 
and hints on how to use it—the 
old favorite Hildebrandt spinners 
and flies and a lot of new items. 
If you want to catch more fish in 
1930, send for this book. Free for 
the asking. 


John J Hildebrandt Co., 171 HighSt.,Logansport,Ind. 


































Mark Catlin, veteran trout fisherman, gives you 136 
Eee of lifetime tested secrets on fly fishing. Tells 
sito get the big ones. Tips galore. Fly tying, etc. 
-50 post paid BADGER PRINTING COMPANY 
Dept. L Appleton, Wisconsin = / 




















OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. S.A. 





Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinner 40c p> 
“, Fastest running Prescott spinner 
made. Unequalled for results. 
Plain 25c: weedless 30¢c, 9% in. 
long. At your dealer’s or direct. 
Circular Free. 


PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
PRESCOTT — Wis. 





















$4.00 
“| POSTPAID 








o\ REPTILES This book is of | 
; f OF THE WORLD interest to every- 


one whether ama- 


=a teur or profes- 

| vional, Illus- 

RAYMOND L. DITMARS trated by almost 
200 ~=photographs 

taken by the 


author, There 
are chapters de- 
voted to turtles 
and tortoises ; 
rocodiles and al- 
ligators; lizards 
and snakes, 
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brush blind, is quite another. I believe to 
this hour that if the rhino had pursued his 
intention, and charged our boma, either the 
boy or myself would not now be present 
to tell the tale. He would surely have 
caught one of us on his great lance. 
“Throw the light on him,” I directed. 
The boy understood. He threw the light 
fairly in the rhino’s face. The huge brute 
was within 10 feet of us, by now, and 
looked like an antediluvian monster in the 
bright glare. And then something hap- 
pened which I believe saved us a fight. 


HE native’s arm caught in the thorn 

brush. In the second before he could 
free himself and turn the beam back on the 
rhino, the bright beam shone on a bush just 
beside the boma. The old bull rhino saw 
this lighted bush out of the corner of his 
eye, and did not like the look of it. He 
lowered his head and butted it. 

With a swiitness of uptake that amazed 
me, the native caught the idea and pro- 
ceeded to get us out of our difficulty. To 
him alone goes the credit: I was all for 
shooting the huge beast, and trying to 
stop him in his tracks, a course which 
might have ended tragically for ourselves. 
Seeing the brute’s temper, the boy quickly 
flashed his light onto a small tree. The 
rhino saw it, snorted, pawed, and charged. 
He bore down on the tree in one magnif- 
icent rush; then, startled by the darkness, 
stopped and snorted. Chuckling, the boy 
now threw the light onto the substantial 


-trunk of a mimosa tree. 


The old rhino was not discouraged yet. 


' True to form, he bore down upon the tree 


trunk. He hit it a resounding thwack, an 
impact that must have given him a head- 
ache for several hours to come. And now 
his dull brain began to perceive that this 
was a losing game. With a final snort, he 
whirled, and, without rhyme or reason, gal- 
loped away. We last heard him breaking 
brush nearly a half mile distant. 

The night’s excitement was over, and 
now I can go back and tell of the biggest 
thrill of the trip. While the hyenas were 
feeding on the bait, the fundi and I heard 
a low, coughing sound in the darkness. 
He clutched my arm, and whispered, “Tui¥’ 

Now tui means leopard. After our pre- 
vious experience with the big cats, it can 
be appreciated that I felt for my rifle, and 
that my heart jumped into my throat and 
almost choked me. The hyenas stoppec 
feeding, and gazed into the darkness. I ex- 
pected them to bolt—it would be in accord 
with the night’s program—but they went 
uneasily back to the meal. Evidently, they 
felt themselves secure against a _ lone 
leopard. 


T IS true that ordinarily hyenas will 
tree a leopard, so, according to the nat- 
ural order of events, we would not get 
even a glimpse of the big cat. sut 
Mumbo-Jumbo was in a generous mood 
tonight. The grass parted, and a long, 
tawny shape stole into the dim light. 

It was so large that I instantly decided 
it was a lioness, rather than a leopard. 
When the hyenas began to growl in alarm, 
and then bolted like frightened curs, I was 
sure of it. The animal came boldly up to 
the meat, utterly indifferent to our presence 
15 feet distant in the boma, and began his 
meal. 

This boldness, his apparent indifference 
to the noise that he was making, and the 
low snarl that rose and fell, said lion 
rather than leopard. Of course [ still 
hoped for the latter—I had my limit ot 
lions, and one more leopard would put a 
gorgeous finishing touch to my bag—but 
the longer I waited, the more certain I 
was that this hope was vain. The fund, 
too, was doubtful. When I whispered, 
“Simba?” he could not answer yes or no 
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doubt. Thrusting my rifle through the 
hole in the boma wall, I signaled for the 
fundi to turn on the light. The beam 
leaped forth to show the biggest, finest 
leopard that any hunter could dream of. 

[ shall never forget the picture. He 
was only 15 feet away, and looked as big 
as a lioness. Every spot was perfect ; the 
same Hand that had shaped | the “awful 
symmetry” of “Blake’s Tiger” had surely 
shaped him. He turned, when the light 
struck him, and the light showed his eyes 
like two green moons. His lips drew back 
in a snarl. 

Some men, perhaps, might have spared 
him, for the sake of his beauty. Some 
might have wanted to retain that wonderful 
picture in their memories, unsullied by 
hlood. But most old hunters will under- 
stand why my finger pressed tighter on 
the trigger. The desire to kill and possess 
was too strong to resist. 


HE rifle roared. The big cat bit at the 

carcass in one last burst of ferocity. A 
second bullet knocked him down and put 
him out. 

Guarded by my rifle and the fundi’s flash 
light, we sallied forth and dragged him to 
the edge of the boma. Otherwise the 
hyenas would have ruined his skin before 
morning. When I examined him, in the 
growing dawn, he seemed almost too good 
to be true. Without much doubt he was 
the magnificent, big leopard that Cottar 
and I had seen, and which I had coveted 
since. The fact that he had actually 
fallen to my bag was one of the greatest 
instances of hunter’s luck that have ever 
come my way. According to the old hunt- 
ers who viewed him in Nairobi, he was as 
fine a specimen of his breed as any hunter 
could hope for. 

Old Cottar was not able to explain how 
he had scared off the hyenas. He sug- 
gested that sometime in the past the old 
killer had grown tired of chasing up trees 
from every mangy pack that crossed his 
trail, and had decided to stand his ground 
and die fighting. Then he had learned that 
the coyotes were greater cowards than he, | 
and ever after he was their master. For | 
myself, I don’t blame them for scuttling. 
The sight of that big feline creeping out 
of the grass was enough to put a shiver of 
fear into the heart of any animal on earth, 
two or four-legged, smaller than a lion. 

That night in the boma ended the hunt. 
We made our slow way back to Nairobi. 
Besides my trophies, I brought home mem- 
ories which will never fade, but remain 
clear and vivid to the end of the chapter— 
the zebra, flashing in the sunlight; the 
wildebeest, resting under the mimosa trees; 
the tawny rustle in the grass, which is 
Simba. 

I am going back to Africa next year. 
When I can afford it I want to make a 
long and expensive safari into a corner of 
Tanganyika where no outside hunters have 
gone and which has only been visited by 
a few of the old ivory hunters of the dis- 


ever 


trict. There, from what I hear, is to be 
found a virgin game country swarming 
with big maned lions, buffalo, rhino, and 


rare buck. 

In conclusion, I will say that there is 
something indescribably splendid and mag- 
nificent about African big game, and if it 
is intelligently protected, it will be a source 
of recreation for sportsmen for decades to 
come. Even lions and leopards should not 
be permitted to disappear. They are fierce 
animals, true, stock-killers and, occasion- 
ally, man-eaters, but it must never be for- 
gotten—a truth which perhaps this narra- 
tive reveals—that the most cruel and | 


bloodthirsty animal that dwells or has ever 
dwelt on this earth is man himself. 
(The End) 





I decided to give him the benefit of the | 
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N the new Meisselbach Ranger Level- 
Wind Bait-Casting Reel you obtain 
the newest and most efficient aids to 


fish-getting accuracy in casting. 

The spool is molded completely of 
Bakelite. Solight (only | ounce) it startsand 
stops noticeably easier than any metal spool. 
This with the finely adjusted, silent, free- 
running gears and test perfected level wind, 
provides for the highest development of 
your skill. 


Especially suited for use with smallest 


















free-running Size I (10-pound) line and 
Bakelite spool, strong, trouble-proof, se- . ie » ae = f : J by eee 
curely anchored on nickel steel shaft, weighs light-w eight eats, preterre SY experi- 
only 1 ounce. Large arbor. rh enced casters. 

Meisselbach rigid barrel- -type hous ing. Ex- i : , ; 
clusive convenient ‘“Takeapart.’ This highly refined reel, made of the best materials 
Adjustable phosphor bronze bearings. Best and with greatest precision, is intended for life 
type level wind, nickel silver worm and re- time service with best of satisfaction. A reel 
movable steel pawl. Best materials through- suit to, a nicety the most exacting needs of the 
out, made with greatest precision, finished A - of Comatent wcicie Grad oct a 
znd assembled for highest perfection. Guar- expert. sources nstant pride and advan 


tage in getting big fish 


anteed for life. No. $15 


Meisselbac 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of the General Industries Co. 
3022 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach 


125—price 


See the new 
Ran ger ac 
our dealer’s 
not on 
display, 
please 
write 
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No matter whether your vacation is i 
spent motoring, boating,in railroad [/// 
travel, camping, fishing, or hiking... ¥/)/, 
you will enjoy it much more if you take Yy 
a@ new WOLLENSAK COMMANDER with you. q 


‘a ars vacation enjoyment 
Co 







AAW, 
The COMMANDER is a 4-power binocular ) 
that gives the extreme field of view of LY 
300 feet at 1000 yards. Generous size q 
eye-piece lenses lend themselves quick- 
ly to all eyes, eliminating pupillary ad- 
justment. The center screw focusing 
arrangement permits quick and accur- 
ate focusing. 

































Large objective lenses assure a 6road 
clear field of view and give splendid il- 
lumination in adverse lighting. 





FOR FLIES, REELS 
AND “WHAT-NOT” | 


the handiest leather box you ever saw! 


Sturdy, rigid frame assures perfect 
alignment at all times. Supplied in a 
handsome leather case. 


Zz Te EEL. merge 
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Either at your dealers or sent direct 
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SS 





postpaid, money back guaranteed y 
Fill the Hamley Kit full of in- INSIDE MEASUREMENTS , Y 
dispensable odds and ends for $ 6.00 size.... 854 x37%4 x17 WOLLENSAK OPTICAL Co. U 
your fishing trips. Plenty of ” 7's .i.0” 917 x41 gee 866 HUDSON AVENUE, ROCHESTER, N.Y. WY 
room. You can’t wear it out! 7° one... 378 3474 226 TA 
Hand-made of superlative qual- 10-00 size...10/4 x 534 x2¥%4 


ity thick solid leather. Natural 
russet color. Three convenient 
sizes. At exclusive shops, or by 
mail postpaid from Hamley & 
Company, Saddlemakers since 
1883, 392 Court Street, Pen- 
dleton, Oregon. 


Name or initials embossed on lid, 
25¢ extra. 
Be sure you get the 
genuine Hamley, 
with this mark 
tooled on bottom. 


‘HAMLEY(|}?| KIT 
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Willard Crandall 


The Amateur’s Outboard of the Future 


By Lane Silverton 


Winner of First Prize in the Contest for the Best Article Discussing Wider Practical Use of the Outboard 


OTOR-PROPELLED watercraft 
have opened a new field of enjoy- 
ment for increasing thousands of 

outdoor enthusiasts each year. Now the 
sportsman is amphibious, master of land 
und water. He need not live at the water's 
edge, for the portability of the little motor 
and the matched lightweight hull, com- 
bined with motor car transportation, en- 
ables him to get to lakes or rivers within 
an hour or so of travel. 

Today there is a marked popularity of 
the larger family runabouts powered with 
fairly speedy and long-lived motors, whose 
initial expense is practically the last, and 
this is an investment which will pay many 
times over in enjoyment and comfort. 

The smaller type of boats powered with 
the lightweight fold-up motors are suited 
especially for boys’ use. This season you 
will see not only some peppy races staged 
by Young America, but they will be in 
the long cruise game also. 

Already the outboard is an established 
adjunct in the vast system of organized 
boys’ and girls’ camps over the country. 
Mothers always think of the safety fea- 
ture. Let me tell you that the average boy 
knows more about water safety and swim- 
ming and how to revive one apparently 
drowned than do his elders. I would never 
fear water. Even if I could not swim I 
would utilize the wise tip which our benefi 
cent Government gives when it requires 
registered boats to have, among _ other 


. things, life-saving equipment for each pas- 


senger. I would not myself go into a 
boat or allow a passenger to board it un- 
less each individual were actually wearing 
a life-saving vest. 


OU are going to see more individuals 

each season take long motor boat 
cruises and camping along the way. You 
can loaf along, making 50 to 100 miles per 
day on such a trip, or emulate the speed 
performance of C. S. Craig, who drove 
his 19-foot motor boat, powered with a 
32 horse power motor, the 500 miles from 
San Diego to San Francisco in forty-five 
hours, with the open sea as his highway. 

People have cruised to Alaska in out- 
boards, following the incomparable Inside 
Passage. You can make a transcontinental 
cruise with only a short portage. You can 
go from New York to Miami in twenty 
days over sheltered waterways. Middle 
westerners have available the cruise of the 
Ohio, Mississippi, or Missouri River. 
Northern lakes and rivers hold a lure that 
every outboarder cherishes. There are 
waterways galore, and Government and 
publicity agencies have ready logs and 
maps to aid you in routing any type of 
a trip. 

The farther into the wilderness you go, 
the lighter must be your outfit if portages 
are needed. Canoe routes are best nego- 
tiated with one of the little folding out- 
boards, a canoe, and gas supply in 3-gallon 


cans which are easy and light to carry. 
You should study your equipment with the 
same discerning eye that the hiker uses in 
boiling his kit down to the barest mini- 
mum. Coincidentally, the same equipment 
you would use on a hike or canoe paddling 
trip is suited to any outboard expedition. 


WO persons make an ideal party. for 

the small boat. The cruising equipment 
will have the Government specified items 
of fire extinguisher and life preserver 
(which can be used as a bed pad at night). 
Lights and horn are usually not necessary. 
Adequate gas supply, grease, and tools for 
motor operation must be included. Logs of 
the route may be obtained from OvuTDpoor 
LIFE, Government agencies, or the Na- 
tional Outboard Association, Chicago. 

In lining up a camping kit, decide at the 
first if you are going to sleep on shore or 
in the boat. We elect to go ashore for 
the physical change and opportunity to do 





THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
PRIZE OUTBOARD 
ARTICLE 


HE editors announce that 

first prize ($50) in the con- 
test, open to all outdoorsmen, 
for the best practical article 
on the use of the outboard 
motor, is awarded to Lane 
Silverton of Chicago, Ill. The 
prize-winning article is print- 
ed herewith. The winner of 
second prize will be announc- 
ed in the August issue, and 
his article printed in that 
issue. 











land exploring. So a light shelter is need- 
ed. The ideal cruiser tent, used so much 
for hiking, is admirable. It weighs but 5 
pounds, has a sewed-in floor and scrim- 
covered doorway and window to keep in- 
sects out, and is easily erected. A sleeping 
bag apiece suffices for the bedding, and 
you can sleep on the air pad or life-saving 
devices from the boat, placing them on the 
floorcloth of the tent. Tennis sneakers are 
best for the boat. A rain excluder coat or 
poncho is indispensable. I would carry the 
commissary items in waterproof balloon 
silk bags, loaded into a duffle bag, and do 
cooking and dining with a nesting alumi- 
num mess kit, which must have tin or 
granite ware cups. No stove is needed, for 
you should learn to improvise a grate on 
the shore. Do not forget the insect dope 
and first aid kit. 
What Motor Shall I Choose? 


T IS interesting to delve into the secrets 
of those superb mechanisms which have 
revolutionized sport craft for the enjoy- 


ment of thousands. The outboard motor is 
directly responsible for our present trend 
towards water activities—and boats were 
adapted to them. Originally, the idea grew 
out of a demand to have a small replica 
of the then popular inboard motor, which 
could be transferred easily to any boat, 
without the need of special shafts, 
clutches, and boxing, or otherwise altering 
the boat in any way. 

The portability of the motor is held as 
its prime advantage, but I believe that 
there is another factor which should have 
come of the credit. That is the tilting fea- 
ture. The first motors were hailed with 
delight by the great army of fishermen, 
for they enabled them to get into shallow 
waters, and permitted them to cheaply 
traverse barren waters, replacing fatiguing 
toil. As boats were available at the usual 
resorts which formed their headquarters 
for comfortable living, their only expense 
was the original cost of the motor and a 
slight upkeep and operating expense. 

We have recorded various stages in 
motor development with the racing field as 
the experimental laboratory, and today we 
have a formidable array of outboards to 
fit any need or purse—specialty power 
plants ranging from the little fold-up types 
and those weighing 29 pounds, yielding 
334 horse power, for fishing and other 
small craft, up through the dependable 
power for heavy runabouts and cruisers, 
and on up to this season’s 4 cylinder, 45 
horse power outfits going to 50 miles an 
hour for racing and stunting. 

The inventive genius of the manufac- 
turers has produced dependable power 
units which will work hour after hour and 
day after day with no electrical troubles, 
without overheating, motors which are al- 
ways ready to start instantly and with a 
definite guarantee of speed. So throw the 
extra gas can into your “ocean-going ton- 
neau,”’ button on your life-saving vest, 
and let your troubles mix with the irides- 
cent streaming wake at the stern. 


HE extensive use of alloys brought 

the “low weight per horse power” into 
being. Extensive study of underwater 
parts in action developed the idea of 
stream-lining to the low gear unit and 
gear housing. This idea of overcoming re- 
sistance was then carried on to the hull 
itself as it operated at high speed ratios. 
Many people do not understand the two- 
cycle idea, which is necessary on account 
of the need to get light weight and sim- 
plicity of construction for your ultimate 
consumer. Essentially, this motor type is 
one in which an explosion occurs every 
time the piston comes to the top of a 
stroke, and the cycle is completed when 
two strokes of the piston produce one revo- 
lution of the motor. A surprising feature 
is that, in view of the motor’s tremendous 
increase in power, there has been a neg- 
ligible increase in weight, so the outboard 
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“Bill” Lyon, 
the boy who 
holds the fast- 
est speed rec- 
ord for Class 
B or C, 43.97 
NM. PE. 


Above—Julius Herbst, 
who set a record of 
44.54 M. P. H. at 
Worcester, Mass., 
on May 30,1929. At 
the time this was the 
fastest outboard rec- 
ord 


Right—Carl Koeffler, 
National Class C 
champion. He won 
this championship at 
the Peoria National 
Outboard regatta 







for outboards in 1929, perhaps the most out- 
standing outboard trophy. He will try any out- 
board stunt known, and invent new ones 


Malcolm Pope, who won the Col. Green trophy 





THE EIGHT OUTSTANDING 
OUTBOARD RACE DRIVERS 
OF THE COUNTRY 
Selecting the leading outboard pilots of 
1929 on the basis of achievement is no easy 
task, for in races in all parts of the country 
various drivers have shown great skill and 

nerve in all classes of regattas. 

If any choice can be made from such a num- 
ber, however, the drivers whose photos are 
shown here we recommend for the mythical 
Hall of Fame of outboard drivers for 1929. 
They are to outboard racing what Lindbergh 
and Byrd are to aviation. 

So fast is the game of outboard racing 
growing, however, that by the end of the 1930 
outboard season some of these may be nearly 
forgotten and others now unheard of in their 
place, for 1930. 














Photos by courtesy 
of the Outboard 
Motor Companies. 
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H.G. Ferguson, the man 
who made the fastest 
official outboard speed. 
He ts also National 
Champion in Class 
B, won at Peoria, 
Oct. 12-13 
































The Class C 
record for 1929 

















made 47.11 M. 
P.H. 


























Above—“‘ Jake’’ Dun- 

nell, winner of Al- 

bany to New York 

marathon, April 20, 
1929 
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Left—‘Bill”’ Frey, 
who won the Peoria 
200-mile marathon 
He is known as the 
Middle West's lead- 
ing Class B driver 
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Quickly Go Where 
the Fish Bite / 





—with a CAILLE Red Head! 


Distant fishing haunts are next door to the 
owner of a Caille Red Head, for he has speedy, 
dependable water transportation to carry him 
ina jiffy to his favorite far-off fishing spot. 


The only Outboard 
Motor with Electric 
Starting plus Multi- 
Flexible Control 
Think of stepping into your 
boat, starting your motor with 
a press of a button (if you have 
selected an_ electric starter 
equipped Red Head), and shift- 
ing from neutral, through 
threespeeds forward, intohigh, 
just as you drive your car! Or 
moving at trolling speed over 
the habitats of the husky 
muskie! That’s the keen pleas- 


periencing! Whether you own 
asmall fishing boat, or arakish 
runabout, there is a Red Head 
Model that will make your 
boat perform at its best. See 
the new Caille Red Heads at 
your dealer’s now. Write for 
your. free copy of the New 
Caille Catalog. 





CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6357 Second Blvd. 


Detroit, Mich. 












CATALOG 
FREE / 






OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS—For Every Pur- 
pose and Every Purse=—The very fastest and 
most yy te A Type, V Bottom and Sled T oe 
Boats for family use, and a strictly up-to-date li 

of Step Plane Racing Models to choose from. 


wi tiiiy ' ; i s 
Prema Lt a 
and up— 

The most complete line ever offered, at real money- 
Saving prices. 
Canoes 
$50.00 
and u 

Some all wood, others canvas covered. Light, swift, 
safe, strong and durable. Choice of eameed distinctive 
color combinations. 











With or without Engine. Fast, handsome six pas- 
senger craft at money-saving prices, 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY — ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in (35) 
—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <-————_- 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 





218 Ann St. white as 118 Elm St. 
s . CORTLAND 
__ WISCONSIN Either Place NEW YORK 





1000’s of Fishermen 


are buying their tackle from The Fishermen’s 


Buying Club. Evidently there must be a _ good 
reason. Send 10c postage for package of hooks 
ind catalog. 


Fishermen’s Buying Club 


93 Stillwell Ave. Kenmore, N. Y. 


ure Red Head owners are ex- | 
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is still kept within the portable class. 

One by one, all objectionable features of 
the old motors were overcome. The pri- 
mary utility of the tilting feature has al- 
ways been a big recommendation for this 
class of power plants. The deafening dis- 
charges of combustion gases is now over- 
come by the underwater exhaust; difficult 
starting, which was responsible for the 
tyro’s contributing an entirely new flow 
of vituperatives into profane literature, 
was forgotten in the era of the release 
charger, more powerful electrical systems, 
aid now the electric starter, which is 
adaptable to all large motors and which in 
itself is revolutionary. 

There is a motor designed for any kind of 
waterway need. All makes are dependable. 
Your main concern is the amount of horse 
power which your craft demands, and I 
believe that most buyers err on getting 
inadequate power for their needs. <A table 
of matching motors to the different types 
of boats is offered by all the manufac- 
turers. 


REAKING in a motor without injury 

to it 1s always a moot point with be- 
ginners. Factory instructions should be 
followed, but the viewpoint of famous 
racers is elucidating. Julius Herbst says 
that the racing peak of motors does not 
depend upon the number of hours run. He 
takes a good motor, equipped with his 
racing propeller (a far more exacting test 





than a service propeller equipment), gives 
it plenty of good oil, and runs it half open 
for a half hour, then another half hour 
wide open—then, he says, “it is as good 
as it will ever get.” 

To quickly break in a motor, some 
racers use a medium abrasive to smooth 
the cylinder walls and get greater com- 
pression. Al Buffington recommends red 
oxide of lead, which he supplies freel, 
by way of the air intake. It is abrasive 
when heated to 300 degrees; above that the 
red oxide turns into the black oxide, which 
is the base of graphite. He repeats the rei 
oxide treatment twice in five hours’ run- 
ning time, replacing the spark plugs as 
needed, for they are apt to foul during 
this process. 

Speed, as is well known, is in direct 
ratio to revolutions a minute. So, to in- 
crease the power, some racers dope their 
fuel. A formula much in use is a pound 
of chemically pure ether, % gallon oi 
castor oil, 5 ounces of iodine, % gallon of 
engine oil, to 4 gallons of low test gas- 
oline. The two oils will not mix without 
the iodine, but some racers state that it is 
not needed since the vibration of the motor 
does this mixing in the tank well enough. 

But the average amateur does not race, 
so he can well forget top speed work. 
He can break his motor in leisurely, never 
forgetting to feed it needed grease, and 
preferably straining his fuel mixture 
through a funnel with a felt lining. 


The Fisherman’s Motor Boat 
By Willard Crandall 


INCE the advent of the outboard mo- 

tor the fisherman has looked with 

favor upon that labor-saving appli- 
ance. Your fisherman did not regret the 
physical exertion of pulling at the oars. 
His regret was the time wasted, for to 
him time spent on the water and not fish- 
ing meant just so many precious hours 
thrown away. The outboard motor came 
along, and there was a way of shorten- 
ing the time spent in getting to and from 
the place where the fish were congregated 
for his pleasure. The outboard motor was 
designed for any kind of a small boat, 


| and at first any kind of a small boat was 


used. As time went on, even a fisherman 
began to be a little fussy as to the kind 
of a boat to which the motor was attached. 
He wanted a boat that would make the 
maximum speed with his outboard motor, 
and at the same time be easily handled 
with the oars. He, like a lot of other 
people, discovered that a good outboard 
motor boat is not an ideal rowboat. How- 
ever, today, with the improvements in the 
outboard motor, the fisherman but seldom 
touches his oars. The ease with which 
the latest type of outboard motor can be 
handled, the ready response to the control, 
which also affects the boat, makes it pos- 
sible to place a boat with ease and exact- 
ness, and the fisherman has _ practically 
graduated from the rowboat. Your fisher- 
man has his favorites when it comes to an 


outboard motor boat. The round-bottom 
boat is being deserted as a fishing boat 
and a V-bottom or a round V-bottom is 
coming into use. 

Your old-time fisherman still clings to 
the old, ordinary flat-bottom boat, and 
places his motor on the stern and is satis- 
fied as long as the motor is tightly fas 
tened. There are advantages in the flat- 
bottom rowboat equipped with the outboard 
motor. The flat-bottom boat makes an 
ideal boat for fishing in lakes and rivers. 
The question of a boat for salt water is 
an entirely different matter. The flat-bot- 
tom boat has the advantage of low cost, 
ease in moving around in it, and conven- 
ience in fishing, and with it all the out- 
board motor handles better on such a boat 
than on the regulation round-bottom row- 
boat. While the use of the outboard motor 
is increasing with fishermen for use on 
the ordinary type of rowboat, round or 
flat bottom, there is probably a still fur 
ther use for the motor-driven boat for the 
fisherman that wants to combine fishing 
and camping and lessen the time and 
trouble of the camping part of it. 


O FISH far from home means getting 
up before daylight, getting home aiter 
dark, or taking a camping outfit along. 


The alternative to this is a boat equipped 


with sleeping and cooking facilities. Two 
types of boats are described in the follow- 





15-foot outboard boat showing suggested equipment for fishermen 




















CANVAS COVER 


WATCH 


WINGE 























Showing how hatch in 15-foot boat can 
be converted into a cabin 


ng, showing how the fisherman may equip 
himself for comfort and fishing. The dif- 
ference in the two outfits is in the cost, 
comfort, and convenience. The least ex- 
pensive boat that is entirely satisfactory 
is the type of boat shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. This is a standard 
stock boat of the round V-bottom type, 
selling for less than $250. It is designed 
for those who want an outboard runabout 
that can be used successfully with any 
kind of motor for any purpose and under 
conditions. Its new round V-bottom 


any 

design combines the advantages of round 
and V-bottom designs to the best pos- 
sible advantage. It is a combination of a 


sport runabout, a family boat, and a fish- 
ing boat. 

It can be used in both smooth and rough 
water; handles perfectly with any outboard 
motor, from the smallest lightweights to 
the fastest racing motors. Its perform- 
ance, especially on sharp turns, with fast- 
est motors, is of interest to those who 
want speed. The design that gives it speed 
also gives it ease of handling in fishing, 
either wich the oars or the motor. 

Experience has shown that in rough 
water the boat does not pound in a heavy 
sea or dive in a following sea, regardless 
of load or speed. 
der all conditions. The light weight and 
strong construction of a boat of this type 
make it very easy to take it from one 
waterway to another on a trailer or top 
of an automobile, without possible injury 
to the boat. This is a point in favor of 
this type of hull to the fisherman who 
wants to visit a number of widely sepa- 
rated lakes during the season. 

The details of the construction of this 
stock boat are: The sides and bottom are 
of western cedar, ™% inch thick. The 
frames are 114x%4-inch oak, spaced only 
6 inches apart. 
nailed to the frames and screwed to the 
stem, keel, and transom, with brass screws. 
The transom is of 14-inch oak reinforced 
with oak knees ne  eonnar blocks. The 
keel and stem are of oak. Both are double 
and bolted together. The decking is %- 
inch mahogany, all screwed with brass 
screws to frames and battens. The seats, 
hack rests, and dashboard are also of 
mahogany. The length over-all is 15 feet 
0 inches, the beam is 4 feet 8 inches, the 
over-all depth is 2 feet 3*inches, the draft 
of hull is 2 inches to 6 inches while run- 
ning under power, and the weight is about 
225 pounds. Class A, B, C, D, or E out- 
board motors can be used with the follow- 
ing speeds: Lightweight fishing motors, 
10 to 12 miles an hour; Class A service 
motors, up to 16 miles an hour; Class B 
service motors, up to 26 miles.an_ hour; 
Classes C and D service motors, 26 to 32 
miles an hour; and Classes D and E racing 
motors, 35 miles an hour. 


z 


O FIT up a boat of this type with the 


special equipment will cost from $90 to 


$150, according to the tastes of the indi- 
vidual. 


A good, serviceable outfit can be 





folds 





It is remarkably dry un- | 


The planking is clinch- | 
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feHandiest Motor 
wows a5 east 


A 


Twenty-nine pounds! World’s 
lightest twin outboard! But 
weight tells only 
story. The propeller housing 
s up, eliminating awkward 

The steering handle 
snaps down, becomes a comfortable carrying 
grip. Fold-Light is incomparably the handiest 
motor to carry. 


bulk. 


Folded, the Fold-Light is just 
half the length of other motors. 
Fits into a special trunk that 
measures only 12 by 14 by 18 
inches, Slips into your car 
trunk, or in its canvas carrying 
case can be instantly secured to the running 
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And it is the easiest 


ommee 6) Stow, 





board. Outstandingly the most compact of out- 













bearings that cushion the BB 
power head not only insulate ~~ #4, 
vibration but prevent the 2% a 


motor from turning when 
operator releases steering handle. 
power gives liberal power for average use. 


boards. And it is equally handy 


vom Leg Use Qs 


Simple controls are placed for 
greatest convenience. Rubber 





Ym 
2%, horse- 


ersize waterproof magneto insures 
easy starting and dependable running. 


LIGHT 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION, Ole Evinrude, President 


5163 -27th STREET 


There is space here to tell only a small part 
of the Fold-Light story. 
motor for family boats, fishing craft, canoes, 


Everyone using a 


will be interested in the 


dinghies, etc. 


special Fold-Light folder. Mail the coupon. 








Every pear can’t stand an outboard motor. 


But 
this “Old Town” can! She’s an outboard boat 
by build! Extra-strong stern that won’t “give” 
under the motor’s weight. Heavy, non-leak canvas 
covering never needs soaking or caulking. Swift, 
light and easily handled. 

Free catalog shows all types. Big, fast, family 
boats; dinghies; rowboats; speedy step-planes, and 
canoes. Old Town Canoe Co., 1157 Middle St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 


Lig 
carry 
sinkable, 

ernmen's. 


World's Fair. 
KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St.. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
5163 -27th Street, Milwaukee 


Nin cr licssica catechins dean tniaaiealtabeieats 


Send me special literature on the Fold-Light 
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Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 











easy to handle, 
by hand, 


Folding | Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
safe for family, all sizes; non- 
stronger than wood, used by U. 8S. and Foreign Gov- 

Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis 
Fitted for outboard motor. Catalogue. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


and on auto, 


The Popular 
GREEN BAY 
HUNTING 
BOAT 








the GREI 
Hunting Bos 
re pr sents the standar d 
its class. Us 
than. 10,000 eadling sport 
Catalog free on request. 
aa KIDNEY =. SO NS, Inc. 
t De Pere, Wis. 
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Airrow Motor ——e 












Designed for safety 
Write for free catalog. 


Bult for Outboard Motors. 
and speed. Priced $38. to $80. 


AIR-FED MFG. CO. 4595S. 7th St. Quincy, Ill. 
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19-foot cruiser type for fishermen 


obtained for $350. The items are listed be- 
low and include all costs for camping 
equipment and for fixing up the stock boat 
in accordance with the drawings shown: 
Hatch and: Weekeers: so occas ccacsscten teow $65 
5 


£ 





To this can be added cost of blankets, 
cooking outfit, and outboard motor, and 
the moderate cost of a fishing boat, with 
all the conveniences of a cruiser, can be 
estimated. 

The hatch that is shown in the sketch 
when fastened up gives the height of the 
sides of the “cabin” as 23 inches from the 
gunwales of the boat. From the gunwales 
down to the flooring for the mattress 1s 
15 inches, making at least 3 feet in the 
clear at the sides and higher at the ridge. 
From the middle seat forward, by putting 
the mattress under the forward deck, a 
length of 6% feet can be utilized, with 
a width of 31% to 4 feet, making it pos- 
sible for two to bunk with a fair amount 
of comfort. The two parts of the hatch 
fastened as shown make a “cabin” with 
rigid sides. The hatch hinged to the sides 
forms a rigid top. Canvas buttoned to 
the hatch and to the forward deck with 
a long flap and buttoned against the back 
seat make the sleeping quarters absolutely 
rain-proof. During the day the hatch can 
be closed, protecting the bedding or any- 
thing which may be stored. Small lock- 
ers can be built in at either side of the 
motor, and large lockers, 2% feet long by 
a foot wide, can be placed between the 
middle and stern seats. One of these 
lockers can be used as a galley and 
equipped with gasoline stove, which is shel- 
tered from the wind by fastening up the 
top of the locker. The balance of this 
locker can be used for provisions and 
cooking equipment. The other large locker 
can be used to suit the individual require- 
ments. Lockers can also go in the stern 
on either side of the motor. 

The two seats are large and comfort- 
able, and chair backs can be used, and be- 
tween the two the space is roomy and 
ample for minnow buckets, can of extra 
gasoline, fishing tackle, etc. The oarlocks 
are placed at the most advantageous and 
convenient place for handling the boat, and 
the oars slip under the flooring for the 
mattress. Such an outfit is not the last 
word in luxury, but it is an inexpensive 
outfit and serves the purpose in a very 
comfortable manner. 

For the fisherman who wants more room 
and comfort, a 19-foot outboard runabout 
at a cost completely equipped of about 
$1,200 is recommended. A sedan type can 
be built for those who have use for a boat 
that will give the comfort of shelter in 
the early spring or the late autumn; for 
the convenience of the hunter or fisher- 
man who wants “camping” facilities for 
several nights or a week; or for the wan- 
derer who wants to go the river’s length, 














with comfortable shelter when he needs it 
and the open when he wants it. 


N THE runabout suggested in the accom- 

panying drawing, the floor of the cabin 
gives ample space for two to bunk, and 
forward is room for stowing everything 
that is required for a long trip. The hull 
is roomy enough to provide for special 
equipment of all kinds to suit individual 
taste, yet the boat is light enough and with 
shallow enough draft to go anywhere and 
be driven by a Class D outboard motor. 

Such a runabout is designed primarily 
aS a camping cruiser, giving seaworthy 
performance combined with the advantages 
of shallow draft. This makes an ideal boat 
for the fisherman, takes him anywhere with 
safety, provides overnight comfort, and 
enables him to take advantage of those 
best fishing hours—early morning and late 
afternoon. The construction contemplated 
in this type of runabout is: Sides, bottom, 
decking, and sedan top of mahogany; the 
bottom of %-inch planking, all screwed 
to heavy %-inch spruce battens; sawn 
frames, 3 inches wide and % inch thick, 
placed only 14 inches apart, and braced at 
each corner with corner blocks of equal 
strength, glued and bolted; a transom of 
mahogany, reinforced with spruce, and oak 
frames and knees; the keel and stem of 
oak, double and bolted together; cloth, 
soaked in marine glue, placed between the 
battens and planking. 

The equipment should include a steering 
wheel mounted in the cabin behind the 
wind shield, or aft on the bulkhead, if de- 
sired. Instead of a mattress, cushions 
should be furnished to cover the floor for 
a bunk, or put in position at one side for 
a seat. The wind shield should be of the 
automobile sedan type that may be open 
or closed if desired. A 10-gallon gas tank 
(or larger if desired) can be installed un- 
der the front deck, and gas fed to the mo- 
tor by means of an auto pulse pump. This 
gives a wide cruising radius with no in- 
convenience in refueling or the nuisance 
of carrying extra gas and oil in cans. 
Lifting rings can be placed under the back 
seat and deck. An automatic bilge bailer, 
fire extinguisher, and heavy, waterproof 
canvas cover should be included as regular 
equipment. The drawings call for—length 
over-all of 19 feet, beam water line of 54 
inches, beam over-all of 63 inches, head- 
room in cabin of 42 inches, and draft of 
hull from 2 to 5 inches. 


ITH the foregoing description and 
the accompanying drawings, the lat- 
ter-day fisherman, who is looking for his 
limit, who wants comfort and convenience, 
can get a comprehensive idea as to what can 
be obtained in the way of a modern fishing 
boat. The outboard motor manufacturers 
have made all this possible, and the addi- 
tion of the self-starter makes the outboard 
fishing boat still more inviting to the aver- 
age fisherman. 
Two types of boats have been suggested. 
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Side view of 15-foot boat described in article 


The first one makes an outfit low in cost. 
with a weight that makes possible its use 
with a two wheel trailer or even on the 
top of an automobile properly equipped. 
Its principal disadvantage is in the some- 
what cramped sleeping quarters. The sec- 
ond type is roomier, more luxurious, and 
can be equipped with all the comforts and 
conveniences of a small cruiser. 

There are many variations that can be 
made from the designs, suggested in the 
foregoing, to. suit the individual taste. 
What has been attempted in this article 
is to show the possibilities possible to the 
fisherman because of the outboard motor. 


Albany-New York Marathon 


HE Albany-New York outboard mara- 

thon, held on the Hudson River be- 
tween these two points on April 26, was 
won by J. E. Wilkinson driving Flash in 
the time of three hours twenty-five min- 
utes and three seconds, bettering the time 
made last year by about eleven minutes. 
Wilkinson is a Division III driver, Frank 
James, who crossed the line just four min- 
utes and twenty-six seconds later, being a 
Division II or amateur driver. 

Jake Dunnell, last year’s winner, finished 
tenth. Helen Hentschel was the first 
woman driver to finish. 

Wilkinson’s run was very interesting, as 
he got off to a late start and passed up 
the last of his competitors when he was 
only 3 miles from the finish line. 


Boating Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 





Garden Hose Bailer 


HE bailer I suggest here will bail the 

boat dry when the boat is rowed or 
propelled by a motor, and when the boat 
is stopped no water will come in through 
the bailer. 

Take a piece of copper tubing or gar- 
den hose, and fasten one end of it so it 
will be at the lowest part of the boat when 
the boat is in motion. Cover the end with 
a coarse screen, and then bring the hose 
or tubing over the edge and to the rear 
of the boat, fastening it there with the 
end cut at a 45-degree angle. Drill a 
ve-inch hole in the copper tubing or hose 
at the highest point. When the boat is 
running the suction will be great enough to 
overcome the air leak and drain the boat, 
but the air leak will cause the tubing or 
hose to lose its vacuum. When running 
is heavy and there is much water in the 
boat, the air leak can be stopped with a 
match.—Elmer R. Case, Okla. 


Revolving Seat for Boat Operator 


AKE the seat and back of an old office 

or other chair, having a hard wood 
seat. Attach this to the seat of the boat 
in the desired position by dropping a 1- 
inch carriage bolt through a hole bored in 
the center of the seat and through the 
seat board of boat, or better still attach by 
using a ball-bearing shaft similar to the 
ball-bearing arrangement used in some 
ball-bearing casters. The purpose and idea 
of this revolving seat is to always place 
the operator in the most advantageous po- 
sition without twisting or cramping the 
body, and if at times you sit astride the 
boat seat when fishing, or driving, you 
always know that you have a comfortable 
back rest to lean against. If an old chair 
is lacking, the seat and back can be easily 
turned out by any cabinet maker.—Floyd 
A. Johnson, New Orleans, La. 





































































‘he Outboard 
Service Station 


(All questions sent to this department will be 
answered by Willard Crandall, and those of 
eral interest to our readers will be pub- 






gen 
lished.) 
Canoe Recovering 
Editor: —I am writing you to ask for some 
formation in regard to painting or recovering 


canoe. [I have a _ 16-foot canvas-covered 
with keel and open gunwales. This canoe 
about eighteen old. It has not seen 
much use, but considerable weather. It has 
repainted several times, mostly with auto- 
hile enamel, which was about the only thing 
| could get at the local stores. The paint is 
ry badly checked; so badly that when re- 
iinted the new paint will check in the same 
ices. Also the canvas has broken loose in sev- 
eral points where it joins the gunwales. At these 
places it seems very brittle and rotten. 
[ note your directions in the July, 1929, issue 


noe, 


years 


for sandpapering to a smooth surface and using a | 


ler coat of liquid marine glue. The old paint 


as hard as flint, but by using the coarsest | 
ndpaper and lots of work I got down to the 
vas in one small place. The checks still 


wed, and some of them showed raw edges, as 
ugh the canvas was cracked clear through. 
would take a very long time to sandpaper 
entire hull. The frame and planking are, as 
as I can tell, in serviceable condition. 

Now as to definite questions: 

1. Will the marine glue fill these checks and 

cks and stay there without very much sand- 

pering ? 

2. Do you consider from my description that 
iinting would be satisfactory? 

In case recommend what 
eight and quality of canvas would you recom- 
mend ? 

Should canvas be used in one piece, or 

) narrow widths joined at the keel? 
What should be used as filler for canvas? 
What kind of varnish do you recommend? 
7. In laying canvas, where is the right place 
start?-—E. E. T., Rochester, Minn. 


Answer:—As you have discovered, your canoe 
is too old and too many times repainted for the 
ndpapering, etc., which I recommended. Your 
has had all the repainting and use the 
resent canvas will stand, and the only way to 
ike a good job would be to recover the canoe. 
nd don’t use automobile enamel. 
Answering your questions that have to do with 
overing: Twelve-ounce duck is a good quality 
nd weight. Apply it all in one piece without 
ning at the keel. Make a paste of white lead 
1 linseed oil to use as filler. Put it on with 
knife, and smooth carefully. In your case 
shellac called for. Three coats of good 
rine paint should be used, followed two 
coats of spar varnish, the first coat rubbed down. 
Your last questions concern the laying of the 
Get the canvas on as tight as possible 
stretching it over both ends of the 
» a large pair of pliers to pull’ the canvas as 
as possible. Fold over on the keel at the 
ends so as to make it smooth there.—IV. S. C. 


you recovering, 


in 


canoe 


is 


by 


canvas, 


canoe. 
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Fishing Boat for Puget Sound Use 
Editor:—I am thinking of buying a boat this 
ring, and wish your advice. I want a_ boat 

I can use in salt water (on Puget Sound). 

[ don’t want one that is too large to handle with 
rs, and still I want to use a small motor on it. 
id you advise a 14-foot rowboat for this? 
would a 12-foot boat be better for the job? 

, what is your idea of a round-bottom boat? 
better than a flat-bottom? What I mean 

, will it ride over the waves any better or not? 
) what size motor would a 14-foot boat take 
sily? The main purpose for which I want 


‘ boat is for fishing —C. T. B., Tacoma, Wash. 


Answer:—I judge that you want a boat chiefly 


fishing, wanting the motor mainly to take 
: back and forth from the fishing grounds. 
Either a round or flat-bottom boat should be 


| right, but, if you get a round-bottom, be sure 
has a wide stern, fairly high sides, and is at 
t 15 feet long. A round-bottom will not 
ind as hard on waves, but will otherwise ride 
ut the same as a flat-bottom. I am making 
€ recommendations with the idea that you 
nt the boat for fishing purposes, rather than 
family runabout purposes. A 3 horse power 
tor would be about right—W. S. C. 
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Folding Boats 


Toss onto shoulder. Carry on run- 














ning board. Transport enormous 
loads. Strong, yet very light. 
Won’t snag, tear or leak. Thou- 


sands have seen 10 to 20 years hard 
service. Great with outboard mo- 
tors. In government use here and 
abroad. Boat builders since 1890. 
Many models. Satisfaction or money 
back. Write today for latest litera- 
ture and New Low Prices. 


ACME BOAT CO. 


75 Beck St. Miamisburg, Ohio 











AMAZING 
NEW RUBBER BOAT 


NE W13 For Fishing, Swim- 
ming, Camping, Trapping, 
Water Sports, Duck Hunting, 
Rowing. Asa Tender, Lifeboat, 
Bathtub. Rolls uplike a blanket. 
Toted in duffle bag with pump 
and take-down oars. Inflated in 
5 minutes. Two air chambers 
make it safe, nonsinkable, non- 
capsizable. Ideal for children. 
Used by Government here and 
Europe. Thousands io use, 
Througb your dealer or direct 
from factory. Write for Catalog 
and 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL, 





THE FLATO BOAT 
The Boat In A Bag 


The New England Airship Company, 103 Willow St ,New Haven, Conn. 








Au-STEEL 
FOLDING 
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AS NECESSARY TO THE FISHING 
OR PLEASURE BOAT AS OARS 


Make that fishing or boating trip a real pleasure. Solid 
comfort is assured with the ‘‘Minnetonka”’ as its three wide 
springy cross pieces close together form wide, comfortable 
back, Adjustable for incline so as to meet user’s conven- 
ience. It is light in weight and folds compactly. Slips on 
br off seat in a jiffy. At good dealers or $1.75 postpaid. 


WARNER MFG. COMPANY Minrecapolis 


Minnesota 








by Gerald Burrard 
Col 


Whelen says of the book, ‘‘It gives more in- 
formation than all others combined on English 
Rifles In its appendix it includes the names and 

| addresses of the leading British rifle makers.’’ 


$1.75 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 






























Coast over a direct route without cross- 

ing desert roads and country. Even 
tourists who drive to the Northwest must 
pass through miles of sand wastes in Ore- 
gon and Idaho. 

But this need not worry or discourage 
anybody. Desert travel has been made 
fairly easy in the past few years. You 
hear no more tales of stranded and de- 
serted cars, empty of oil and water and 
abandoned by thirst-stricken drivers along 
the highways. 

Crossing the Great American Desert ten 
or twelve years ago was something to be 
dreaded, but now just a few common-sense 
precautions take you through easily and 
comfortably. You will suffer a few dis- 
comforts from the heat and_ blistering 
wind, but no actual hardships. Ice cream 
stands and camps are rather thick along 
the main desert roads. The highways are 
passable and safe, even if they are not 
quite as fast as those of other sections. 

The sources of water are seldom over 
30 miles apart, still one should carry an 
extra supply as emergency insurance 
against possible need. You must be pre- 
pared to refill leaking radiators and boil- 
ing motors. 

Practically all engines boil when cross- 
ing the desert, some vigorously, others only 
mildly. This boiling does not injure the 
engine so long as your oil and water are 
maintained at the correct level. In order 
to do this, you should carry at least half 
a gallon of oil and 2 gallons of water. 
The chances are you may not need the 
oil, but its presence on your running board 
gives a feeling of confidence quite com- 
forting. 

As fast as the water boils or evaporates 
away in the radiator, you should stop and 
fill it. I drove one car over the Mojave 
that kept me hopping out every thirty 
minutes to add water, but I got through 
without any damage or unusual engine 
wear. You will find that oil burns or melts 
sway rapidly under the high operating 
temperatures common in desert driving. 
A car that consumes very little motor oil 
cn normal roads may use several quarts 
daily on the desert. This makes it neces- 
sary to check the supply regularly and fre- 
quently. 


[‘ IS impossible to reach the Pacific 


ON’T inflate your tires too hard. If 

you run into loose blown sand that has 
drifted over the road, remember a rather 
soft tire carries you over more easily. Fast 
driving will run up the air pressure in 
hard tires to a dangerous limit. Fast driv- 
ing also increases the heat of vour rubber, 
and, under the combination of desert and 
friction heat, it wears away at astonish- 
ing speed. 

The hot, dry wind is your worst enemy 
on the desert. I have crossed the Mojave 
in August and, believe me, it was fierce. 
The wind felt as if it came straight from 
the mouth of a blast furnace. And it blew 
so strong around Needles, one had to lean 
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Desert Travel Is Easy 
By Maurice H. Decker 


against it as he walked to make any head- 
way. The thermometer registered around 
130 degrees then, but, by the use of a few 
simple expedients, we made the trip in a 
short time and with no great discomfort. 

We wore hats with wide brims to shield 
our faces. The late afternoon sun is the 
worst Its glare shoots straight at you 
through the wind shield, and, unless your 
hat droops low about your face, your skin 
will blister and peel, and your eyes suffer. 

One should use plenty of cold cream to 
counteract the heat and wind. Your lips 
and skin will crack open unless you do. Col- 
ored glasses or an amber or orchid hue will 
relieve your eyes from the strain and glare. 

If you are camping en route, you will 
probably have some sort of refrigerator 
clamped on the running board to carry 
perishable food. These devices prove par- 
ticularly useful in desert travel. Some of 
them have space for ice, others work on 
the principle of cooling by evaporation, 
like the canvas or hemp water bags. 
Either style will cool down the water you 
take on in the desert to a more palatable 
temperature. 

Water is shipped into the desert, usu- 
ally in tank cars. This means that it is 
warm or hot before it reaches its destina- 
tion, and after it stands in metal storage 
tanks on top of the ground, exposed to 
the blazing sun, this water reaches the 
tourist’s drinking cup too hot for com- 
fortable bathing. 


N OUR last crossing we used one of 
the refrigerators that cool by evapora- 





A typical scene on the Mojave desert, 
showing Joshua tree, and sage in the 
background 
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tion and found it very efficient in cooling 
our drinking water down. After an hour's 
drive we could draw it out fairly palatable. 
Canvas water bags, or desert bags as th 
are sometimes called, will do the same, and 
I recommend that you carry your extra 
water supply in one of them if you dy 
not have a refrigerator. 

We kept a small canvas pail of water 
in the car. Two tin cups floating on its 
surface prevented it from splashing as w: 
drove. From this pail we wet handker- 
chiefs and towels and wrapped them about 
our faces and nostrils. The moistur 
seemed to strain the heat out of the blis- 
tering furnace winds that blow about 
Needles and Yuma, and made the air ac- 
tually seem cool. You will find wet towels 
over your face and forehead very soothing 
along at 2 o'clock when the temperatur 
is hottest. 

Generally, tourists are advised to start 
from the edge of the desert at late after- 
noon or evening and drive over by night. 
This advice is good, provided you can 
motor fast enough to be past the worst 
places before noon of the following day. 

Otherwise, I prefer to travel by da 
and have a night of fairly cool sleep and 
rest to look forward to. It is impossible 
to sleep on the desert after the sun is up. 
Only Mexicans and rattlesnakes can ¢ 
that. Night travelers will find daytime a 
burning misery if they lie up in the morn- 
ing and try to rest. Better keep going. 
Moving brings a certain amount of breeze 
and coolness and a change of scenery that 
helps you retain your nonchalant comfort. 

If you get unusually thirsty and water 
fails to satisfy your thirst as it should, 
follow the old desert prospector’s tip and 
eat a can of raw tomatoes, juice and all. 
He knows this is one of the surest ways to 
satisfy the craving for liquid that fierce 
heat arouses. Or eat oranges. Ice cream 
cones will help smooth the way. You will 
find plenty of places to buy them along 
any regularly traveled desert highway. 
Stick to the main trails, too. Don’t start 
experimenting off along some side road un- 
less you have positive and reliable informa- 
tion of its condition and destination. 


F COURSE if you cross the desert in 
late fall or winter, your problems will 
be different. Then the days are comfortable, 
but the nights bring chilling cold. If you 
camp and sleep outdoors, you will freeze 
without plenty of blankets. Even in sum- 
mer, when the sun disappears behind the 
horizon of sand, the desert air cools rapid- 
ly, and you will need blankets before morn- 
ing. Remember the desert can be either the 
hottest or the coldest spot you ever struck. 
You see very little animal life on the 
desert. I have traveled and camped over 
all of the desert states and never have ! 
been bothered by snakes. In fact, in t 
four times I crossed Arizona and during 
my two trips over Nevada, I saw only ©! 
rattler. 








Campers can safely spread their tents 
flat on the sand and lay their beds on top. 
In fact, I prefer this to erecting the tent. 
The night wind is quite strong on the 
desert, and the sound of flapping canvas 
spoils my sleep. Tent stakes do not hold 
well in sand, and, unless you go to the 
trouble of burying brush to which to tie 
the guy ropes, the thing is liable to come 
flopping down on you in the night. 

The desert is beautiful with its flaming 
sunsets and soft shades of red and orange 
at sunrise. The air is keen with a brac- 
ing tang during the cool hours, and the 
solitude of the desert’s space and im- 
mensity supplies a perspective intolerant of 
narrow or cramped thoughts. No wonder 
the desert rats and _ prospectors plod 
through the years of their lives behind the 
pick-and-shovel-loaded burro. It is not al- 
together the fading hope of a future strike 
that keeps them going! 


Choosing the Right Canoe 
By Albert Van Siclen Pulling 
EW vacations are anticipated without 
the question coming up as to the “best 
all-round canoe.” The camps with which I 
have been associated have canoes that are 
15 feet to 25 feet long. We find need of 
the 12-foot length, and could probably use 
a kayak to good advantage in portaging. 
Were it not for the fact that our lakes are 
small, a 35-foot war canoe would be very 

useful, 

So, for large camps where groups of 
people are spending their outing together 
under proper leadership, and there are 
varying water conditions, a number of sizes 
and models of canoes are indicated. Camp- 
ers need experience with many kinds of 
canoes before they can say just what is 
the best. No one type can be said to be 
best, for so much depends upon individual 
preferences. 

The canoe I own is an 18%4-foot guide's 
model. It has a flat shoe keel and a 
carrying yoke bolted in permanently, in 
place of the middle thwart. It was pur- 





chased in 1916 and has its second canvas | 


cover nearly worn out. Unfortunately, it 
has closed gunwales. I prefer the open 
style and would specify such if ordering 
again, and would repeat the other specifica- 
tions of the hull. This canoe is heavy, but 
I have no trouble in handling it, and yet I 
am lighter than the average in weight. | 
have had the use of many canoes and have 
owned a number of different models. The 
lightest one I have owned was of bark, 
and weighed, when new, 39 pounds. On 
a long trip with many portages and travel- 
ing alone, I would not have a canoe 
weighing over 50 pounds. With a single 
companion I would prefer a 16-foot canoe, 
weighing 65 pounds. However, your pref- 
erences, with the above requirements of the 
load, might not agree with mine. 

For lake paddling only, and with no 
portages, I see no occasion to use canoes 
that are under 17 feet in length. The 
keels should be deep. For stream paddling, 
a deep keel makes steering difficult. <A 


shoe keel is fine protection for the cance | 


and does not bother the steersman. A 
short canoe handles best in twisting in 
rapids, but, for poling, a long canoe is 
hetter. The best polers I know of are 
20 feet long. 


T IS true that, tor portaging, a small, 

light canoe is a great advantage for the 
woodsman who is going light. But for 
trips for organized camps, where young 
folks can not carry their own canoes, the 
light canoe has no advantage. We should 
particularly note that the carrying capac- 
ity per pound of an 1814-foot guide’s model 
canoe is greater than it is in a lighter 
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Crooked Lake, one of the border lakes in Minnesota 


oe AROUND the outpost stores on the fringe 
of the wilds, in any part of the country—you'll find 
that storekeepers who outfit men for every sort of 
expedition from atwo months’ canoe trip toa week-end of 
fishing, carry a tremendous stock of Pillsbury’s Pancake 
Flour. It is a staple food with men who hunt and fish, 
because its sturdy, compact package is easy to handle 
and proof against abuse, because it is a wonderful ready- 
mixed recipe that requires only a little water and stirring 
to make the finest pancakes you ever tasted—the ideal 
out-door breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour comes in two varieties, wneat 
and buckwheat. Whichever you prefer, you'll find that 
Pillsbury’s pancakes fill the bill! 








Pillsbury’ 


Pancake Flour 
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JRA RICAN 
GAM PKOO 
MERICASIFAVORITE CAM? STOVE 








> 
WV erste the bass 


choose to strike or not, there’s one 
thing you're sure to catch’‘when you 
go fishing, and that’s an appetite. 


Anyhow, your trip will be re- 
warded, for you can have a lot of 
fun with an appetite and a Kamp- 
kook, no matter whether you fry 
fish or have to fall back on the ham 
and eggs you brought along “just 
in case. 

Kampkook, the folding gasoline 
stove, takes up no more room in 
your car than a tackle box. It cooks, 
bakes, broils or toasts in any kind 
of weather, as well as a regular gas 
range. Made in eight models. Send 
for full information and your free 
copy of “Kampkookery,” a helpful 
campers’ manual. 

AMERICAN 
GAS MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Dept. B-7, ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. OAKLAND, CAL, 





Canadian Distributors: Generar STEEL Wares, Ltp 
Branches Across Canada 


AMERICAN 
2% Appliances orn» { 
em Complete Gas Qooking 
€ Heating Lighting Service 7 
\ for every Home 
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canoe. And, up to the limit of weight that 
a man can carry comfortably, the carry- 
ing capacity per pound of canoe is what 
determines economy in portaging. <A 
trained man can carry a canoe weighing up 
to 85 pounds on a portage of not more 
than 2 or 3 miles. It’s a matter of prac- 
tice, for packing is an art in itself. 

In answer to many questions about the 
advisability of girls and women carrying 
canoes, we have excellent authority for 
saying that women can take packs up to 
40 or 50 pounds over portages of a mile 
or two with no danger or excessive fatigue. 
Here, again, it is a matter of training. 
For the convenience of anyone who is to 
do portaging, the canoe should have a 
middle thwart. It is difficult to pick up 
a canoe alone, or to improvise a yoke 
without the center thwart. 

Where large groups of young people are 
to be taken on water activities, the prefer- 


| able type of canoe is the war canoe. This 
| may be of any length from 25 to 35 feet, 


| and 


in handling it presents a_ separate 
problem from the canoe of the lone voy- 
ageur. War canoes present the particular 
advantages of being ideal for teaching 
rhythm and other elements in paddling to 


inexperienced persons; for taking speedy, 
safe trips on large lakes for large groups 
of people; for crew competition, where 
the crowd has thus the gregarious interest: 
and for drills, pageants, and formal canoe- 
ing, so popular in girls’ camps and women’s 
physical education schools. Of course the 
war canoe skipper has a bigger job in 
handling the crowd in the larger boat, but 
the basic elements in handling the craft 
are the same as with the small canoe. 

The war canoe should have special care. 
It should never be improperly balanced on 
its rack, or put under any unnatural stress, 
especially if it should become water-soaked, 
or it will be “hogged” and get out of 
shape. There are certain types of short 
waves inat are dangerous to long canoes, 
and many times you may have to take 
the seas on the beam if they break over 
the bow. 

So far we have considered only canvas 
canoes, which are by all odds superior 
for almost every purpose, excepting going 
after speed records, in which the all-wood 
models are preferable. But most of us are 
not after speed records, though we do 
wish safety and lightness and ease of 
handling. 


Tent Troubles and Their Treatment 
By George J. Thiessen 


ENTS very frequently give trouble. 

In fact, many that know claim that 

the average tent in the hands of a 
camper or tourist gives just about half the 
service it should. The reason is obvious. 
Most of us know little or nothing about 
canvas, nor how it should be handled. We 
take too much for granted. To illustrate, 
if we buy a waterproofed tent, we imag- 
ine our troubles are over; that, for in- 
stance, we never need worry about leaks. 
But many of you who have been buying 
tents for years know this is not the case 
at all. Waterproofing is often more of 
a name than a treatment, judging from 
results I have observed on some duck. 
However, the well-known tents can be de- 
pended upon to be well waterproofed while, 
obviously, the cheaper ones are apt not to 
be. However, this does not mean that the 
low-priced tents are no good. In fact, 
most of them offer big value for the money 
spent. Incidentally, an inexpensive tent 
with proper care will often give better 
service than a costly one which has been 
abused. 

When you pitch a tent, try, so far as 
possible, not to have pockets which catch 
and hold moisture. In fact, when can- 
vas is loose and can flap in the wind, wear 
is increased. Ask any old circus man 
what happens to duck when friction is 
present. Incidentally, dragging the ma- 
terial over rough, stony ground is mighty 
hard on it also. 

Moisture and heat—lack of circulation 
of air, if you please—causes mildew. This 
is the greatest enemy of canvas and may 
manifest itself by dark splotches. Or, 
again, they may be white or pink—almost 
any color. Duck that is well waterproofed 
does not easily mildew or mold, there- 
fore it is wise to keep your tent in good 
condition by waterproofing once a year. 
If, however, the canvas is expected to be 
out all year, in various kinds of weather, 
two treatments are necessary. 

Some bundle their tents up as tightly 
as possible and toss them in the first con- 
venient place they come to, after reaching 
home. To avoid moisture is essential, gen- 
erally speaking, therefore it is preferable 
to hang the duck up where it is dry. Never 
put it in a cellar or shed where there are 
chances of dampness. Such places do not 
make good storage nooks for tents 





Sometimes one must break camp and 
bring his tent home before it is dry. How- 
ever, in this case do not fold the material 
but put it in the machine as loosely as 
possible. Spread out and dry at the first 
opportunity. Many have ruined tents by 
throwing them into a conveyance where 
there were axes, tent pegs, etc. 


ATERPROOFING is comparatively 

simple to do. While it may be applied 
with a spray outfit, generally speaking, the 
tent owner needs only a clean paint brush. 
If you have a khaki tent or an old white 
one, badly soiled, buy the khaki water- 
proofing. If your duck is colored, or striped, 
get the transparent shade. Incidentally, 
there is no particular harm in using the 
clear waterproofing for treating the khaki 
nor, in fact, using the brown shade for the 
colored tent, except the looks. Where 
this is important, select the material as in- 
structed, otherwise use any good water- 
proofing, regardless of color. 

The first thing one should do is to 
stretch the canvas tightly on a level spot, 
such as a barn or shed floor, the lawn, 
etc. The cloth must be dry and free from 
dirt, grease, etc. It is advisable to brush 
the weave thoroughly, and for this pur- 
pose an old stiff broom is ideal. Person- 
ally, I always like to treat canvas on a 
hot day, for it is my opinion that one can 
do a better job. Let me add that when 
the mixture is hot, it penetrates the fabric 
better too. The paste waterproofing usu- 
ally is heated before it is mixed, then coal 
oil and gasoline are added after taking 
from the fire. These are the ordinary sol- 
vents in most waterproofing. One can 
warm the ready mixed waterproofing, but 
when this is done, to avoid fire risk, get a 
large container and partly fill with boiling 
water. Set the can of waterproofing in 
this, having the top opened. Then the 
waterproofing is perfectly safe to handle 
without danger of an explosion. 

Treat only one side of the canvas—that 
exposed to the weather. <A _ gallon of 
waterproofing covers from 100 to 150 
square feet, but much depends upon the 
material and the way it is applied. Per- 
haps 125 square feet would be a fair aver- 
age per gallon. When the mixture has 
been put on, let the duck lie a few hours 











until the fumes have evaporated, then it 
can be put away. 

There are two kinds of waterproofing, 
the paste and ready mixed. The former 


costs about half—or less—to use, as a 
rule, over good liquid waterproofing. 





| 
| 


There are, however, some low-priced mix- | 
tures sold for the treatment of duck that | 


are worthless. These preparations are a 
binder of cheap oils and adulterants, such 
as sand, talcum, and ocher. 


Frankly, they | 


do waterproof, but simply fill the weave | 


of the duck. Later, the binder lets loose; 
the adulterants dust off—and the canvas 
must be treated again. Worst of all, fillers 
remain in spots, making it almost impos- 


sible for a good waterproofing mixture to | 


do any kind of a job afterwards. When 
buying waterproofing, therefore, be cer- 
tain it contains no sand, etc. If you are 
not sure, examine some of the material 
in the bottom of the can. If gritty or 
powdery, better not take a chance on it. 
There are several good liquid waterproof- 
ings on the market that sell for a fair 
price, and these can be depended upon. 
you prefer not to buy these, then by all 


If | 


means purchase the paste waterproofings, | 


for they are dependable. 
is to get a good solution. 


OMEMADE waterproofings generally 
are poor. I do not mean to say that 
none of them are good, but so many have 
proved worthless that it is best not to ex- 
periment, particularly since good water- 


proofing can be had at less than the cost of | 


making it at home. To illustrate, some im- 


agine soaking their canvas in boiled linseed | 


oil is ideal. A canvas treated with it be- 
comes sticky and gummy in warm weather ; 
as stiff as a board in cold. Many have tried 
paraffin wax. This becomes hard; so stiff 
it does not have to get very cold before 
it cracks upon folding. There are various 
other mixtures suggested, but the two 
mentioned seem to be those most popular, 
judging from my experience. 

A word more: Never fold frozen can- 
vas. As surely as you do, you will weaken 
the weave. Later, then, the duck may 
break in use. Its life has been shortened. 
The ordinary tent used by the average per- 
son for pleasure trips ought to last years 
and years. Instead, the usual life of one 
today is so short that one often marvels 
how quickly it goes to pieces. We never 
blame ourselves. Instead we cuss the 
manufacturers for poor quality. And per- 
haps they do deserve some blame for not 
giving at least a few hints on how to 
obtain maximum wear out of the tents they 
put on the market. 


Advice to Hunters 








HECK, | THOUGHT 
THAT WAS A 
SQUIRRELL. 





BE SURE OF 
WHAT YouR SHootT- 
ING AT. 








Byuter 





The main thing | 
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Thirty 





pounds of fight 


FILMO 


Finest of Personal Movie Cameras 


No one really can ée// how a musky 
can fight! From the sledge-hammer 
strike to the bark of the gun, there’s 
only one way to remember the battle, 
and that’s with Filmo movies. Next 
to your rod, or reel, or bait, Filmo is 
the most important tackle you can 
put in the boat. 

There’s plenty of time to shoot, 
too, after the strike. For Filmo’s watch- 
like precision simplifies its operation 
to two things— look through the 
spy-glass viewfinder, and press the 
button .. . “What you see, you get.” 
And you’d justas soon lose your best 
rod in the lake as that roll of film. 
For you know it’s theater-clear, a 
whale of a movie, made by a real 
camera and priceless in the enjoyment 
it will bring when you see it again 
and again on the screen in your home. 

Don’t go north without seeing 
your dealer about Filmo. Or write 
today for literature. 


All Filmos use 50 or 100 foot films 


For blackand white pictures, Filmo 
cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) 
in the yellow box—both regular and pan- 
chromatic—obtainable at practically all 
dealers’ handling cameras and supplies. 
Filmo cameras and Filmo projectors are 
adaptable, under license from Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use of Kodacolor 
film for home movies in full color. Cost 
of film covers developing and return post- 
paid, within the country where processed, 
ready to show at home or anywhere with 
Filmo projector. 


4 


| yi A 





Look for this sign 
—the mark of 
Authorized Filmo 
Dealers Every- 
where. 





Action picture above shows Filmo 70-D “Master of all 
personal movie cameras’’. Seven film speeds, three lens 
turret, variable viewfinder. $245 and up in Sesamee- 
locked Mayfair case. Illustrated here is Filmo 75. 
Light, compact, pocket-thin. Ideal for sports and out- 
door use. $120 with case. Other Filmos from $180 up. 
Filmo Projectors, $198 and up. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Professional Results with Amateur Ease 


Bell & Howell Co., Dept., S, 1811 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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Toting Big Game Made Easy 
By Chief Red Eagle 


ERE is an efficient method whereby 

one person can, if for any reason he 
finds it necessary, bring in entire such 
large game as a full-grown black-tailed 
buck, when the weight of the animal makes 
it impossible for him to shoulder and carry 
it in the ordinary manner. 

Cut two straight, slender poles, about 10 
feet long, or something like 3 feet longer 
than the deer when stretched out to its 
full length. These should be of some light, 
tough wood, fairly stiff, as green pine or 
spruce, 2% inches thick at the butt, and not 
over 1% inches at the other end. 

Lay the poles on a smooth spot of 
ground, the larger ends in one direction 
and about 6 inches apart, and the smaller 
ends something like 2 feet apart, so the 
poles assume a narrow, V-shaped position. 

When hunting big game one should carry 
several lengths of strong such as 
cotton sash cord. These can conveniently 
be carried tied about the waist, belt fash- 
ion, where they will always be handy in 
case of an emergency, and yet out of the 
way as far as impeding the free and cau- 
tious movements of the hunter is con- 
cerned. 

About 16 inches up from the larger ends 
of the poles, tie them securely together 
with a strong piece of cord, so the butts 
can not be spread over 6 inches apart. 
Tie them together with another cord 20 
inches from the small ends, but have it 
long enough to allow the poles to be spread 
about 2 feet apart at this point. Bind them 
together with additional cords at any neces- 
sary place between these two, especially 
about midway, always allowing the poles 
to retain their narrow V-shaped _ position. 

Place the deer, back downward, between 
the poles, it resting mostly on the cords 
binding them together. Have the head 
about a foot from the butts of the poles. 
Spread the hind legs apart and_ stretch 
each out along the small end of the pole 
on that side and bind tightly to it. Bind 
the deer securely to the poles at the neck, 
just back of the fore legs, and at the flanks. 
Draw each fore leg close down at the side 
of the body and tie in place. Twist the 
head about so it is as close as possible to 
the front of the chest, and bind down as 
securely as possible, both to the poles and 
to the tightly drawn fore legs, to prevent 
its swaying in the least. 


cord, 


ECURELY attach a strong cord or strap 

to one of the poles about 18 inches back 
from the small end. Tie the other end 
of the cord likewise to the other pole. 
Crouch down between the poles and slip 
the center of this cord over the back of 
the neck, allowing the right-hand half to 
come down over the right shoulder and 
between the arm and the body. The other 
half does likewise on the left side. Now 
grasp the poles as you would the handles 


of a wheelbarrow, and straighten up. This 
should draw the cord down tightly over 
the back of the neck, for the cord should 
be just long enough that most of the 
weight will be borne upon it and not the 
hands. This cord forms a crude harness, 
against which the strength of the neck and 
the shoulders is exerted. Transport the 
game by dragging the outfit behind you, 
just as you might a wheelbarrow. 

It is a good idea to pad the portion of 
the cord passing over the back of the 
neck, else it might make the muscles rather 
sore, 

Not only is this outfit excellent for 
bringing in big game entire, but it can 
also be employed to transport heavy loads 
of camp equipment, etc. In an emergency 
it can even be utilized to carry in a sick 
or injured person, though in this case more 
care should be exercised in its construc- 
tion, and plenty of padding used to reduce 
jarring to the minimum, and, of course, the 
person placed with his feet downward. 

Two persons can draw this outfit at 
the same time, thereby making it much 
easier for each. 

During the 1929 deer season I brought in 
a fat, 6-point black-tailed buck from high 
up at the head of a very rough mountain 
canyon, in three hours’ time, the distance 
covered being well over 4 miles, and this 
over a brushy, very rocky, gullied country, 
much of it loose rock slides. This gives 
an example of the efficiency of this outfit. 


The Camp Chef 


Cooking Pan Fish 


When cooking pan fish, such as perch 
and bluegills, they will taste sweeter and 
cook quicker if you will heat a small pail of 
lard and dip the fish in, much as you do in 
making fried cakes —Donald Horden, Mich. 


Chocolate Cream Dessert 


One of the handiest food items for camp 
use is the 5!4-ounce carton of cream des- 
sert in powder form, containing sugar, 
chocolate, cocoa, dried eggs, dried, 
skimmed milk, starch, salt, and flavor. It 
is easily prepared by adding a pint of hot 
water to the carton contents in a stew- 
pan. Add the water slowly, with con- 
stant stirring to make a perfect mixture 
without lumps. Now place over the hot- 


test part of the stove and boil, stirring all 
the time, to prevent scorching. 
small cups and allow to cool. 
with whipped cream. 


Pour into 
Serve cold 

















Tk ] 1K k 
Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


A Trench Heater for the Tent 


ROVISION for heating the tent is usu- 

ally not planned upon, so it is often 
necessary to improvise a method. We 
utilize a principle which has been in vogue 
for supplying fresh air for combustion 
from without the tent into the base of a 
camp fire placed within the tent—that of 
a trench. But instead of the draft being 
from without in, we utilize it in an oppo 
site direction. Dig a 6x6-inch trench, 
extending 2 feet outside the tent wall and 
to the center of the tent floor space, 
and enlarge the end to a space of 12x24 
inches. Now cover the walls of the 
trench with tin (we used old stovepipe 
laid along the trench), and cover with 
earth. At the outer end we placed, up 
right, a section of the old stovepipe, and 
banked around the bottom with mud to 
make an air-tight joint. You can build the 
upright with flat stones, using mud as 
mortar. Inside, the fire opening is co\ 
ered with a flat piece of tin or galvanized 
iron. We took an old bucket, removed the 
end, and split the side and flattened it. 
Regulate the fire by the amount of drajft 
allowed to enter by moving the flat piec: 
from one side to another. For an all-night 
fire, build a good fire and, when it has 
burned to coals, pile on some large sticks, 
and then cover the hole well. As combus- 
tion goes on slowly, charcoal is formed. 
and the fire will last all the night through 
Digging can be done with an army trench 
spade which should be in the kit wherever 
transportation allows, and by all means in 
every permanent camp.—/’. A. Holden, Mo 


Keeping Insects Out of Woolens 
HEN out on a camping trip, it is 
often a problem as how to prevent 

moths and other insects from infesting 
woolen clothes which are not in daily use. 
Procure a box of a size big enough to hold 
the clothes and enough empty cigar boxes 
to line the big container. The odor of 
cedar and the scent of tobacco will keep 
the box free from insects. The box can 
be covered with cretonne or painted out- 
side.—Juliette Frazier, Oregon. 


An Emergency Lantern 


N EMERGENCY lantern can be made 

with a teacup, a lamp chimney and a 
candle. Take a wide teacup and attach 
the candle to the bottom in the usual way 
by melting some and running it on the 
surface, then setting the candle end on this. 
No air holes are needed at the bottom since 
the candle receives the necessary air by 
convection up and down the chimney sides. 
If you wish to carry this improvised lan- 
tern, stuff packing paper between the chim- 
ney and cup.—Julictte Frazier, Oregon. 


Criminal Crows 
(Continued from page 23) 
under a lone tree ‘to await proceedings. 
Now crows seem to be endowed with 
some subtle sixth sense which tells them 
whether a man’s intentions are hostile 
or otherwise. Oftentimes, as I walk along 
some roadway or travel across my fields, I 
pass quite near to crows without alarming 
them. But if I take a gun and go prowlin” 
about or try to creep up on them, they will 
take wing while I am still a long way off. 
Now, since it was impossible to crawl up 
behind any cover, I was going to pretend 
I was the farmer and walk boldly down 
upon them. 


























This farm, long since abandoned, was a 
big “back pasture,” where a farmer who 
lived out on the main road pastured his 


voung stock. It is the usual custom for 
farmers to visit such stock about once a 
week, giving them salt and looking them 
over to see that they are all right. So l 
had circled the pasture so as to enter from 
the point where the farmer naturally would 


and, hugging the stock of my gun close up | 


under one arm, I allowed the barrels to 
run down parallel with one leg, so the gun 
was not very conspicuous (I hoped the 
birds might mistake it for a walking stick), 
and started down a cattle path that led past 
the flock, within easy range. 

While I watched the birds intently out 
of the corner of my eye, I pretended to pay 
no attention to them and even called, “Co’ 
boss, co’ boss,” two or three times, to make 
it more realistic. Before I had proceeded 
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Good Coffee... 





far, one of the crows took alarm, cawed | 
sharply, and flew up into a tree which stood | 


along an old wall, where he continued his 
cawing. 
for the crow in the tree seemed quite ex- 
cited, but evidently I didn’t understand the 


crow lingo and his notes were probably | 
Anyway the flock continued | 


reassuring. 
feeding, and I walked along up to about 
10 rods before they finally took wing. 
got one when they rose, tried to make it a 
double, but missed with the second barrel. 
The crows all flew up into the woods, 
where they scattered considerably, and were 


now cawing and calling from several points | 


at once. Hap was working along the fence, 
trying to get within rifle range of one of 
them, so I went to the other end of the 
woods and began hunting also. But the 
crows were pretty much on the alert now, 
and we didn’t succeed in getting another 
shot. Meanwhile the time had been slipping 
away until it was now well past noon, so 


we ate our pocket lunches in the grateful | 


shade of a big tree, rested for a while, then 
sought out new fields over which to hunt 


OWN along the main highway we found 

crows, any number of them, but 
couldn’t seem to get near enough to shoot 
them either with the shotgun or with the 
little .22. These crows were more or less 
educated, having been shot at occasionally 
by hunters who passed that way in automo- 
biles. So we entered a thick grove of sec- 
ond-growth pine, proceeded quietly through 
it, and when we emerged on the other side 
we got two easy shots. 

Then an airplane hummed up over the 
horizon and passed high overhead. For a 
few minutes the air was full of flying, dodg- 
ing, much excited crows, many of which of- 
fered easy shots. Planes are comparatively 
rare up in this section of the country; in 
fact, this was the first one to pass over 
during the season. It was quite probable 
that the young, spring-hatched crows had 
never seen one of the big, mechanical birds, 
and it was small wonder that they were 
trightened at seeing such a tremendous, 
winged object sailing across the skies. Any- 
way, they did a good deal of flying about 
and, from my vantage point among some 
scattered trees, I was able to cut down three 
or four. 

Then, as the plane passed out of sight 
and the hum of its motor gradually died 
away, the crows took on their accustomed 
wariness and the shooting abruptly stopped. 
So we fooled around for a while, shot a 
couple of woodchucks and a red squirrel, 
and then, about 5 o’clock, we chose a good 
location on a low hilltop to await the eve- 
ning flight. 

This hill stood between some big, open 
fields on one side, where the crows usually 
feed, and a thick evergreen woodland, 
where they roost for the night. Ordinarily, 


I was afraid that it was all off, | 


pT nity good, Tuesday bad, 
Wednesday only fair to middling 
..- Coffee made the old-fashioned way 
changed so much you wouldn’t think 
it came out of the same pot! 

With the new G. Washington’s 
every cup is good everytime! Here is 
fine pure colle with grounds removed 
—a new kind of coffee that you make 
instantly, in the cup, by adding hot 
water! No time spent cooking, no 
bulky coffee pot to carry. Yet your 
coffee is always perfectly made, always 
the same. Remember, too, the small 
space-saving can makes fully as many 
cups as a large can of ordinary coffee! 


everytime / 


this new way 
saves weight 
Saves equipment 
saves time 


A FREE SAMPLE of this modern high 
quality coffee is yours for the asking. 
Try it for home as well as for camp. 
Experts say that coffee made the 
G. Washington’s way is far more 
uniform in quality than average 
coffee- pot coffee. SEND NOW to the 
G. Washington Coffee Refining Co., 
1003 Hanover Avenue, Morris Plains, 
N. J. Your free sample will be mailed 


you at once. 
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Upper barrel (rifled) 
(smooth bored) sheots .44 
Lengths, 12, 15 or 18 inches. 


up or detaches. 


Guns in One 


shoots 
and .410 







small game or inexpensive target practice. 
Shoulder holster furnished. 
Catalog of Marble’s Outing Equipment. 


MARBLES — 
.22; lower barrel 
shot or ball. a 
Fits you for large and 
Stock folds 

Send for 








tL MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.; 571 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
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TURDY, compact 8-power Prism 
Binecular — light - weight, yet 
extremely durable. Large oculars, 


conditions of haze and mist. _ Uni- 
versal and individual focusing — 
adjustable for width between eyes. 
Fine leather case with neck and 
carrying straps. Ordinarily $35.00, 
OUR sete SALE PRICE 


16.50 
Secure this unequalled glass today. 
Send $1 ee balance to 
postman. If i 


/OPTREX 


| BINOCULARS sit: - 
1 does no exceec 
| 8x $1622... your anticipations, you may return 


it within 10 days. Dept. O. L. 


F | 


unusual luminosity, — ideal under | 


HERBERTS HUESGEN @ 


18 EAST 42 “° ST. NEW YORK 


RUPTURE 


Appliances Made To Measure 

Want solid comfort? 
Wear a Brooks Appli- 
ance with patented 
Automatic Air Cush- 





ion. Get more comfort 
and joy out of your 
favorite sport. No 
youging springs or 
hard pads, but soft, 
clean, washable _ air 
cushion. Allows full 





body freedom and still 
furnishes absolute protection. Over 3,000,000 
Brooks Appliances sold. Wear one on ten 
days’ trial. Try it. Know real comfort. Write 
for 28-page Rupture Booklet FREE. Sent in 
plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 


T3F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





WILKINSON WORE A 
KAPO KANTSINK 


SAILORBUOY 
LIFE SAVING JACKET 


when he new record in the 
Albany to York City outboard 
motor race. 
The only Kapok jacket approved by the U. 
S. Steamboat Inspector, Dept. of Com- 
merce. Safe, Comfortable and Windproof. 


set a 
New 


Now $11.00. 

Also Life Saving Vests, Belts, Cushions, 
and Pads. Camp Sleeping Equipment and 
Dog Mats. 

Remember that all Kapok filled life preservers are 
not Kantsink life preservers. For Safety's Sake 


look for the Kantsink trademark. 








KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
149 Second St. E. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Authentic because they have been proven 





by actual test and for years have been 


the choice of experienced sportsmen and 


expert woodsmen the country over. 


You go in comfort when you go in Bass 


Moccasins. 


ess & Co. 


There's a style for every 
outdoor purpose. 


WADING SHOE 


Made of heavy canvas, rein- 
forced with leather. Piano felt 
soles prevent slipping. 


Write For 
Free 
Catalog 


602 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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HUNTING 
& FISHING 


is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing tack- 
le, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc 


Only $1.00 


: r two whole years, 24 big 
issues. Subscribe now and 
we will send you 


FREE 


of charge this Remington 
Sheath Knife, with 4% in. 
blade of finest steel and big 
handle shaped to fit hand, 
together with leather sheath. 
This knife is just what you 
need for hunting, fishing 
and camping trips. 

Clip this adv. and enclose 
with $1.00 bill. Mail your 
order to-day to 


HUNTING & FISHING 
276Transit Bldg.,Boston, Mass. 

















Big 3 Ft. Telescope fi‘ 


range. 


Powerful 
Can be used as ~— a7 


value Postpaid $1.50 
BENNER & COMPANY. D ‘ia, Trenton, N. 


Sections, Brass bound 
10-Mile | 
Big 


Lenses, 
Guaranteed. 
Se extra. 
$. 
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they fly low over this spot, and it is com- 
paratively easy to bring down a few. On 
this evening, however, we were not as 
successful as we had expected. The birds 
either passed too high overhead or else off 
to one side. We did drop a couple of late 
comers just before we headed for home 
at twilight. 


Cameras and Movies For 


Sportsmen 
(Continued from page 19) 


clouds, sun shining, shadows faintly vis- 
ible. Applying the above rule in_ this 
case, use the next larger opening, or expose 
twice the time, which equals one-twelfth 
second. 

3. Dull sky overcast, no visible shadows, 


| but not enough mist to obscure distant 


objects. Use second larger shutter open- 
ing, or expose four times the time, equals 
one-sixth second. Your camera may be 
marked one-fifth second. If not, you can 
obtain this time by opening and releasing 
your bulb. When making an exposure 
longer than one-twenty-fifth second, set 
the camera against a firm object, or inhale 
a deep breath, hold the camera tight 
against your stomach, holding your breath 
while making the exposure. The expert 
rifleman will understand this, as it is the 
method used by all good target shooters. 

F:6.3 is 60 per cent larger than F:8. 
Each other shutter opening on your camera 
is just double the area of the preceding 
one. 

With your still camera, when in doubt, 
overexpose; with a 16 mm. cine camera, 
when in doubt, underexpose. Note the 
rule is reversed. 

On the ordinary camera, a faster lens 
than F:4.5 is not practical. It lacks depth 
of focus, and requires very accurate ma- 
nipulations, though in the very short 2-inch 
cameras the F :3.5 or even faster is permis- 
sible. But with these a tape measure or 
distance focus meter is almost essential. 

If you are not good at estimating dis- 
tance, then add one of the distance meters 
to your equipment. The Fodis and the 
Hyde are examples of modern near dis- 
tance meters. 


OW for the movie, with which you 

bring home the real animal in action; 
where, at your leisure, yourself and friends 
will study in detail the charming habits of 
animals you heretofore only read about. In 
taking these pictures, you must relearn all 
the knowledge of stalking, for now it is 
not only to get close enough to get a shot, 
but when very close you must be able to 
display that degree of appreciation that the 
herd or flock will adopt you into the clan 
sufficiently long enough to take all kinds 
of close-ups. 

After two weeks spent stalking a bunch 
of sage hens, I was able to take a close-up 
of one at 2 feet, several seconds’ exposure. 
For example, I have a beautiful picture 
of a bunch of magpies eating bait at 10 
feet, and many wild ducks indifferently 
observing me from 10 to 20 feet, after I 
had lain for hours awaiting their approach, 
so we might become better acquainted. 

Notice how the wild geese and ducks 
feed out of Jack Miner’s hand after fleeing 
from every other human to cross our con- 
tinent. He says, “It was not the birds that 
were wild, it was I.” When we all learn 
to appreciate this fact, and we all may, our 
camera will be our constant companion in 
the woods. 

Still be careful. A tame buffalo once 
made an extremely sudden objection to my 
taking his picture at close range; even the 


curiosity of a tame bull may quickly be 
changed into a charge, so be ever on the 
alert. 

There are already about fifteen cine 
cameras on the market. Of course if you 
don’t have a good reason for using stand- 
ard 35 mm. film, you will likely get a 
camera using 16 mm. reversible film, which 
means your 100-foot negative in develop- 
ing is simply reversed into a positive, and 
the original film you bought is the one you 
ultimately show on the screen. 


HE purchase price you pay covers all 

charges of processing. This can be pro- 
jected on a silver screen from 3 to 6 feet 
wide, according to the quality of your pro- 
jector. From this same film many copies 
can be made. I advise copying all your 
treasured film. You may not be able ever 
to duplicate it. 

First class movie cameras may now be 
purchased as low as $35 and up. For game 
pictures the F:3.5 lens is necessary; the 
F :6.3 is fine in a good light but is not 
good in deep shade where your quarry 
likes to hide. The F:3.5 is good in any 
fair daylight outdoors, any season of the 
year. It is usually set at universal focus, 
so that you have only to correctly guess 
the light, and all your pictures are good. 
You do not focus, except for close-ups, 
then you simply press a clip. 

Buy an F :3.5 in any good cine make, and 
you will be happy, but after you have mas- 
tered it you will then want an F:1.9 or 
F:1.5 in a focusing mount. Then you can 
take a picture out of doors, or in the open 
as long as any daylight remains, but you 
will often forget to focus, and then you 
will wish you had the slower universal 
focus lens. 

Again, when you have mastered the new 
F :1.5 you will covet the newest F.99, more 
than a quarter faster than an F:1.5 and 
over twelve times faster than F :3.5. With 
it you may take pictures after dark, if you 
can still see the object, but you must time 
and focus very carefully with it. 

For regular movies, not colored, and not 
talkies, sixteen a second is the standard 
speed. All makes will give this speed. Oc- 
casionally a slower speed of eight a second 
is desirable for longer exposures and 
quicker action on the screen. For slow 
motion, to study minute detail, pictures are 
taken at sixty-four or even professionals 
take 128 exposures a second. But the first 
three speeds, eight, sixteen, and sixty-four, 
will cover all that most amateurs may 
desire. The standard one-speed camera is 
very satisfactory indeed. 


HEN there comes a desire for a wide 

angle lens, to take in a wide area, when 
you don’t want to back up, or in a crowded 
district when you must get close. 

Again, for close-up animal pictures, 
when it is impossible to get within, say, 6 
to 10 feet for birds, etc., and 15 to 20 feet 
for large animals, the telephoto lens will 
do the work equally well at three to six 
times these distances. But the telephoto 
requires more light, dnd camera must be 
on a tripod; for this the camera with a 
three lens revolving turret is supplied, so 
the change may be made instantly from 
one lens to the other. In fact, using a tri- 
pod will improve any picture you may 
take with any lens, Get one with a rotat- 
ing head that you may panorama without 
jerks. 

Of course, here again, a light measure 
like the Cinophot will save you innumer- 
able feet of film that would otherwise be 
lost by bad exposure. Cinophot is set for 
one-thirty-second of a second exposures, 
used in Eastman, Victor, and others; the 
Dremophod is set for one-twenty-seventh 
of a second, used in Filmo cameras, Get 
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nde as they are timed specially for = WOODS ARCTIC DOWN 
bi ad gs film comes to you in 50 and es s Es E E a a % @. RO B E S “ 


100-foot spools. The latter is preferable 
‘or animal pictures, as the end is not so 
quickly reached when a new film must be 
loaded. 

Each picture should average about 5 
feet of film, or twelve seconds’ exposure, 
<«, vou take never less than ten seconds; 
but frequently twenty or even thirty sec- 
onds of an extra good animal pose are 
most desirable; you can always cut off, if 
too long, but you can never add what you 
have not taken. So you take about twenty 
pictures on a 100-foot reel. 


ae . 4 
wc ogeite ene ore  0nN Canyon to the Allegash 


dark grays. So the red-winged blackbird is 













all black, as is also the red-headed girl. OU may be comfortable knocking around all day in All famous | Woods 
A couple of years ago Eastman brought your shirtsleeves. But when the sun gets ‘round ead on terse “ne 

out Panchromatic cine film. I tried it and, to China your locality will have the old 2 A. M. chill — <old by lending deal- 

like the soap ad reads, “I have used none on the job. Wherever you are contacting Nature ers, as the best. If 
ther since.” But to bring out the contrast from entrancing Zion Canyon to the banks of the Alle- a 

of all the shades equally clearly, a yellow gash, or from a sleeping porch at Asheville to a tepee illustrated folders 

color filtering lens is also essential. It holds on the Kicking Horse. Then you'll snooze serenely  %i¥¢ full details, and 

back the beautiful white clouds and blue in your Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe while - Be scan 

effects, till the slower greens, yellows, and others shake and shiver. r plete _ satisfac- 

reds also have time to become printed on tion. FREE on 

your film; thus every color is reproduced For summer the Woods Artic Junior. Praised by ™"** 

in a varying intensity of black and white, Irvin S. Cobb as the best bedroll he ever slept in on 

on your film, The clouds and sky are not four continents. Preferred by everybody, from sour- 

obliterated like in ordinary pictures, but dough to tenderfoot. Rainproof windbreaker-fabric 

become a beautiful background in all your cover. Interlined with Woods Everlive down, from 

pictures. Northern waterfowl. Lined with pure wool army 


The striped or spotted animal appears as rater . 
such, though of course not in the original flannel. Hygienic, easily dry cleaned, famous for long 


colors. Natural color cinematography is service. Size 78°x84", weight 8% Ibs., price $46.50. 
already available to us, with but little ad- Size 90”x90", weight 10 Ibs., price $57.00. 
ditional equipment and expense. Already 


there are three splendid methods available, WOODS RMANUFA CTURENG COce LED. 


Warmest Yet Lightest 
































and ‘on improvements are to be ex- 3010 RAKE §T., OGDENSBURG, N.Y. BN CANADA, OTTAWA, ONT. 
pecte ° : = - 
Of the fifteen or more movies on the é a - 2 
market, I am familiar with only the East- £ R | 0 d Lif 
man, Victor, and Bell and Howell, or oxy yh me oor e 
Filmo. Each is a nearly perfect machine, n a Healt 
but the guarantee of any good American ottage 
maker is good for what it says. That is free from dampness due to its perfect 
My comments are equally true of pro- ventilation, 
jectors. Progress in amateurs’ movie By its non-heat contracting qualities will 
BAY eke cee ona hink keep delightfully cool in the warmest weather. 
equipment is so rapid it makes one thin iiagh i 
° vs oe Construction is sturdy and complete in 
tomorrow is yesterday in trying to keep every detail, 
up to date. Can be erected in less than one hour with 
no tools required. 
[* YOU really want to learn more on Write for descriptive folder and prices. 
this subject, especially about flash-light RAY-GOOLD CO. 
pictures, how to build blinds, etc., then Mfgr’s of Health Cottages 
study the most interesting volume, “How Sales Office, 1538 Standard Bank Bldg. 
to Hunt With the Camera,” by Nesbit. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
This $10 volume has been republished at : — —— - - = 
tc 1h. sa >) j ish- i 
$5 by the American Photographic Publish- BARGAINSin Army and Sanitary Home Comforts 
ing Company, 428 Newbury St., Boston; Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- nate 
Every home no matter where 














ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 

Mechanics, Tourist, Write for copy. 


and may be obtained through Ouvutpoor 
Lire. If you want to learn flash light for 
big game, you must get his equipment. 
Other beautiful illustrated boo':s are: 
“With a Camera in Tiger-land,” by Cham- 
pion; “Wonderland of Big Game,” and 
several other books by Dugmore; “Stalk- 
ing Big Game with a Camera,” Maxwell; 


located can now be equipped 
With inside sanitary toilets, 
either water or chemical 
—Fifty thousand satis- 
fied users—Endorsed by 
Health authorities every- 
where. 


Write for special booklet. 






















ESTABLISHED 1866 
$910 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 











“Photographing Wild Life Across the Dail Steel Products Co. 
World,” Keaton; “Photos for Sportsmen,” CANVAS HOUSES 2 700 Main St. 
Brownell; “Flash Light and Rifle,’ Shil- | ie tet Deen Back BP Lansing Michigan 
ling. The first are newer books. Tents, CONCESSION ——— — mn 
STANDS, Cottages, Camp - 


GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the World” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water -Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot;easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. 
Penns acy octamer tee gute é 
REEMAN- I HOMPSON SHOE CO. .<=ssie 
Dept.15 St. Paul,Minnesota © 


A word about light: Whenever possible, 
have light coming from over and a little 
out from your left or right shoulder, strik- 
ing the object at about 45 degrees. 

When you must shoot directly against 
the sun, endeavor to get your. camera lens 
shaded by some tree or post, or hold your 
hat so direct rays can not strike your lens, 
and open diaphragm one or even two times, 
it object is in deep shade. Though direc- 
tions say use next opening in winter, I 


4 Furniture,and Outdoor 
Equipment. 

FREE Catalog 
E-TO-NATURE CO., 787 Front St., Colfax, lowa 























TRAILER ONLY $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar— Automobile construction 

throughout 










Get your Boating and Camping books 





1 fi d b We oom ail kinds of Write f ee ee } 
usuz > be + railer parts ‘rite for circular today ife . — 
ually find summer exposures are best | stanpARD TRAILER CO., : from Outdoor Life Book Shop, Denver, 


Cambridge Springs, Pa. 








when ground is covered with clean snow. , Colo. 
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End 
ST itiitay 
Itching! 





Zemo brings quick, 
safe relief 


L_—P—D ee 





Reach for cooling, antisep- 
tic, healing Zemo when mosquito bites, 
prickly heat, ivy-poisoning, toe-itch, summer 
rash or sunburn cause itching torture. Zemo 
relieves instantly at first touch —soothes 
away heat and sting. It’s a 20-year famous 
antiseptic. Use it freely for cuts, abrasions 
and after shaving. Get a bottle of Zemo 
today! Any druggist. 35¢, 60¢, $1.00. 
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FOR SKIN IRRITATIONS 





For Snake Bite 


ANTI-VENOM 


Is a Doctor in Your Pocket! 


This treatment is an absolute antidote for the 


venom of ALL poisonous snakes, if used promptly 
ind according to directions Easily carried in 
the pocket, ready for instant use. _ 

ANTI- : 

VENOM 

Outfit 


consists of: 


H y podermic 
Syringe and 
needle, injec- 
tion tablets, 
solution vial, 
heart stimu- 
lant tablets, 
ligature’ for 
making tour- 
niquet and 
complete di- 
rections; all 
packed in a 
strong nickele 
plated case 
about the 
size of an 
ordinary cig- 
arette box. WW 
Sent prepaid 
to any point 
on recipt of 
$2.50. 


THE MONARCH 1 DRUG co. 
San Diego, California 














~ Hawkeye 


REFRIGERATOR BASKET 
A PORTABLE REFRIGERATOR 


Keeps food and drink deliciously cool for 
24 hours. Travel as far as you like and you 
arenever more than 
an arm’s length from 
the clean home- 
cooked food of your 
own kitchen. 

Handsome new 
models beautifully 
finished in duotone 
enamel colors. 

Ask your dealer, 
or write for catalog 
giving full details, 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED 





Your Dealer 
BURLINGTON BASKET COMPANY 


Quality Basket Makers for 40 Years 
702 Hawkeye Building Burlington, lowa 
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As birds rise or descend to water, keep 
changing the diaphragm. For example, for 
ducks flying against a bright sky or white 
clouds, F':16 is indicated, but as they de- 
scend against dark clouds, hills, or bank, 
F:5.6 or F:4 may be necessary. Reverse 
when rising. These constant changes are 
also necessary as animals move from light 
to shade. 


ROFESSIONALS say, “Before you 

shoot, reflect’; meaning, whenever pos- 
sible, use a white material, metal, cloth, or 
better, aluminum-painted cloth reflector, on 
the shady side of your picture. Though 
this is not practical for wild life, still very 
often you can, and always should, take 
advantage of a light-colored wall, fence, 
tree trunk, or snow bank to lighten up the 
shaded side of your object. The reflected 
light may not be discernible to your eyes, 
yet the finished picture will be much nicer. 

Panchromatic film and a ray (color) 
filter will very greatly improve all your 
pictures, and are necessary for all distant 
mountain, foggy, misty, sea, snow, and 
cloud pictures, or varied colored animals. 

Do not attempt to take near objects 
moving directly across in front of the 
camera. They will be blurred. 

Auto races, airplanes, ducks, etc., require, 
with a still camera, a speed of at least one- 
one-hundredth second to be distinct. Under 
these conditions, the cine l-inch focus will 
stop them at much slower speed, yet it will 
not do the impossible. Here is where your 
sixty-four or 128 slow movie would be 
handy. 

Take parades, or animals, directly com- 
ing or going, or moving at an angle. The 
best African pictures are made when the 
animal is charging the camera, but you use 
your own judgment about this, providing 
you aes well insured. 

ag The day of first mailing this man- 
walle “brought the announcement that the 
newly invented Douglas Panoramic lens 
has been adopted. It makes the vertical 
area of the picture in exact proportion on 
the film, but takes in three times as much 
picture in the horizontal area, contracting 
it to but one-third the original. 

This, reversed by the projecting lens, 
gives a picture in proper proportions, three 
times as wide as our regular lenses were 
capable of doing, thus allowing the pro- 
jection on the new very large curtains. 

This simply confirms the suggestion: Be 
prepared for startling improvements in 
cinema cameras at almost any moment. 


The Last Stand of the Bear 


(Continued from page 7) 


mission, has resisted these influences gal- 
lantly in the past, and deserves the sports- 
man’s gratitude, even though he has at 
last succumbed to the organized minority. 

The history of the Thayer killing re- 
veals two things: First, it has been widely 
publicized by the ranching interests and 
used as a blackjack to create public 
opinion in favor of bear extermination. 
Second, the fact that Thayer was a U. S. 
Forest Service employe on active duty 
has been used to obscure the sad fact 
that Thayer was improperly armed (he 
had an old Newton .30-06 and the old 


| Government hard-point ammunition with 


150-grain bullets), that he took fright 


| when he surprised the bear, and that the 


bear, if he had not been immediately 
wounded by Thayer’s hasty and ill-timed 
shot, probably would have made off. 
Thayer, who was accompanied by Fred 
Herring. came upon the bear unexpect- 


edly. Evidently the bear had been asleep 
when the men came upon it. 


The bear 


raised on its haunches and Thayer fired, 
slightly wounding the animal. Wounded. 
and now enraged instead of frightened. 
the bear charged, and so mauled and 
mutilated Thayer that he died in a short 
time. Herring, who was_ unarmed, 
climbed a tree and escaped the attack. 
This was the first casualty on record i 
the history of the forest service in Alaska, 


In comment, we quote from the chair- 
man of the Alaska Commission himseli: 


People who are not familiar with the habits 
and character of the brown and grizzly bears 
should never shoot at these animals unless they 
are absolutely sure they have the nerve to stand 
up under the charge of a wounded animal. 

These bears are extremely dangerous when 
wounded, should they decide to charge the hunte 
But in nearly all cases they will escape if possib! 
It is to be regretted that people have been i 
jured and killed by bear. But investigations hav 
proven beyond doubt that in the great majorit 
of such cases the victim has been the aggresso) 
(Italics ours.) 

[I can not believe the people of Alaska would 
tolerate any movement to exterminate the gre 
brown bear. It is a most valuable asset as well 
as the last of the large carnivora existent up 
the earth today. 


Let me close the Alaska situation by 
quoting an interesting bit of corre 
spondence. When in our April issue we 
issued a warning to sportsmen to get 
wise to what was about to happen in 
Alaska, we had a letter of protest from 
a U. S. Government official residing in 
Alaska, who because of his position does 
not wish his name disclosed. 


I answered his letter in part as fol 
lows: 


Surely no one can deny that the Alaskan bea: 
is dangerous when wounded. On the other hand, 
do you really believe that this magnificent species 
should be utterly exterminated because of the 
slight commercial possibilities on Kodiak Island? 
Surely for the sake of preserving this species, 
we can set apart one little island, especially one 
which is not eminently fitted—as Kodiak does not 
seem to be—for widespread ranching. 

There are many animals that are dangerous 
— mean that we should exterminate them 
utterly ? 


As a result he investigated the situation 
further and then sent me the following 
letter. Remember that it is from an en- 
lightened and well-informed man _ who, 
only a month before he wrote this, was 
on the other side of the fence: 


I hasten to set myself straight. 


When I wrote you opposing Ourtrpoor LiFe’s 
opposition to killing brownies on Kodiak Island, 
I was under the impression that Kodiak only was 
open but now I am informed that almost the en- 
tire territory is to be opened for an indiscriminate 
slaughter of these animals. It is nothing but a 
crime, and I’m heart and soul against it. There 
are thousands and thousands of square miles of 
Alaska that never will be much of anything but 
hunting country, or at least not for many years. 
and it is ignorance and folly to slaughter the 
brownies in these districts. 

For many years the “Interests” in Alaska have 
been plundering the salmon fisheries of every 
stray salmon their huge traps would catch, to 
the utter ruination of the native Indians and the 
resident whites. British Columbia will not allow 
fish traps, but money talks in Alaska. Hungry 
Indian babies are not heard in Washington, but 
millionaire cannery owners are. Consequence, th: 
salmon are coming later every year, the season is 
shorter, and the catch is short increasingly often 
Now to hear these ‘“‘Lords of the Fish Traps and 
Canneries” tell it, they have had nothing to d 
with the fish shortage, but the eagles are to blam 
and they must go, forever, that these barons of 
greed may continue to fill their bloated purses 
until the last salmon is in the land reserved fo 
the passenger pigeon and the great auk. They 
know their propaganda is false, but they want t 
erect a smoke screen that will enable them to 
plunder the last resources of the country beforé 
they are finally discovered. They care nothing 
for the future. Their motto is, “Get it while th 
getting is good.” I may be radical, but to m¢ 
that explains the sudden animosity toward th: 
brown bear. 


But the plundering hordes go on. They 
respect no part of our wild life unless it 
has the dollar sign on it. Here is a re- 
port of March 3 from Kodiak, Alaska: 


Two large tracts of grazing land, comprising 
an area of 30 square miles, it is learned here, 
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ve been acquired by a party of capitalists who 

lan to stock the land with large herds of cattle 
8" sheep next spring. Herdsmen will be 
equipped with high-powered rifles to cope with the 
bears. 

Comment seems unnecessary. Under 
the smug title, “a party of capitalists,” 
lies the veiled truth. It reveals the ter- 
rible fact that money talks—and will con- 
tinue to talk as long as the sportsmen of 
this country sleep in ignorant bliss. 

Even in the States, money is talking, 
and the bear is just one of our wild life 
resources that we are allowing to be 
sacrificed on the altar of the dollar sign. 





Read this recent report from a Butte, 
Mont., newspaper: 
War Decvtarep ON Bears OF Fores 


Government Hunter With Dogs to Start Cam- 
paign in Boulder Valley 
An official Government hunter of predatory 


imals and his troupe of “‘killer’? dogs will arrive 
3utte about July 1 to halt the depredations 
a in the Boulder River Valley, responsible 
- the death of some 150 sheep in that section 
the past year. This was the announcement of 
fohn B. Taylor, forest supervisor of the Deer 
Lodge area yesterday, following receipt in- 
from R. E. Batemen, state of 

animal control. 


of 


head 


formation 
predatory 

More than 1 per cent of the 24,000 sheep and 
lam 


»s grazed on the forest areas in the Boulder 
River drainage basin were devoured by the influx 





of killer bears during the past few seasons, Mr. 
Taylor said. en Vogler, one of the Govern- 
ment’s most expert trappers and hunters, will 


be assigned the job of exterminating the bears, 
who have cost stockmen more than $1,000 during 
the grazing season. 

So any number of bears will have to 
be sacrificed because the combined stock- 
men claim to have lost as much as $1,000 
worth of mutton in a season. Why, each 
of those bears is worth almost $1,000 just 
as a sporting asset to draw tourists and 


big game hunters into that country. But 
Mammon, false in all things, is even 
penny wise and pound foolish. The peo- 
ple of Montana have a capital more 


precious than a few sheep. They are fa- 
vored above almost all other American 
states in the numbers of bear which have 
survived. They have a drawing card to 
attract sportsmen and tourists from all 
over. Will they destroy this asset for 
the sake of $1,000 worth of mutton— 
for the sake of the good will of sheep 
capitalists who leave little in the state 
except close-cropped grazing lands, rav- 
aged and laid bare for the benefit of the 
“Lords of the Chicago Stockyards” ? 

Sportsmen, choose! As for me, the 
more I see of sheepmen, the better I like 
bears, 


Where is Wrinkles? 
(Continued from page 29) 


through scrub oak; sliding forward in our 
saddles as we hit the down grades, sup- 
porting ourselves in the stirrups; almost 
sliding off as we hit the steep climbs. 
Loose rock, loosened by our horses, sent 
miniature rock slides tumbling down into 
the canyon bottoms to add to the din of 
the chase. First up and then down, over 
and under, in the roughest type of coun- 
try, with all nature’s obstacles seemingly 
trying to keep us from our quarry, we 


went on. 
AFTER what seemed hours but which 
actually was a single hour, Jack slowed 
down and said that the hounds were just 
up ahead. Sure enough, we soon reached 
them and found them circled about a pine 
tree. Some of the older and wiser dogs 
were lying down, only letting out an occa- 
sional yelp, the tree yelp. The younger 


dogs were barking the tree, attempting to 
climb it, as if to get at the object of their 
lion, 


chase. “There’s the and it’s a big | 
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LEEP IN 


Your car can be used for sleeping as well as driving. 
> 


Camp where 
you like! 


SAVE 


time 

trouble 

hotel 
bills 


YOUR CAR 


You can make a level, 














springy bed and enjoy cozy shelter anywhere you stop, with the Kari-Keen 


Koach Bed. Change only the front seat brackets. No alteration of car. 
Simple to install. Made for all 2-door sedans and coaches including 1930 


coaches with solid back driver seat. 
Send coupon for details. 
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THIS ONE 


DowneRicut+Comrort 
SLEEPING BAG 





Offers All These Features 


Adaptable to Any Temperature: It has three 
layers of covering which can be pulled over one at a 
time as needed. 


Most Compact: It is packed into a smaller 
roll than any other sleeping bag of equal size and 
weight. 

Easy to Keep Clean: It has a detachable lining 
that can be taken out and washed. 

Lighter Weight: It weighs less than any other 
sleeping bag of equal size and warmth. 

Accommodates Two People: It can be used 
one robe under one robe over at temperatures down 
to freezing. 

This is the One All-Around Sleeping Bag 


Suitable for Use Anywhere, Any ime 
Spring—Summer—Fall— Winter. 


If your dealer does not have it write 
for complete a and prices 
free circular O 


HIL W. HANN 
CAMP EQUIPMENT 
Room 1511-19 &S. La Salle &t., CHICAGO 





Get yours now. 
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KOACH BED 
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! Kari-Keen Mfg. Co. Inc., 
I 2143 E. 7th St., 
J Sioux City, Ia. 
§ Send details about the 
Enew Kari-Keen Koach 
I Bed 
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Experienced Campers 


**know their tents’’ 


Anything less than the dependable all- 
weather protection of a C arpenter tent 
is just as bad as no protection at all. 
Experienced campers know this. Thou- 
sands of them save money by using the 
same Carpenter tents year after year. 


- . 
Everything for Camping 
| Carpenter tents stand up in all weather. 
Auto tents, fabricated by Carpenter’s ex- 
| pert tent-makers, fold compactly to fit the 
| running board. 
Write today for our Tent Catalog No. 604. 


It tells all about camping—tists everything to 
take. 


Gro-B-CaRrENtER & Co. 


TENTS—AWNINGS—FLAGS 
Tentmakers for 89 Years 


440 North Wells Street, Chicago, III. 
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TEN MILE EYES! 


10 POWER 
$2 1-75 Pre- 


paid 
‘‘Cheap at $50”’ 
—Says Navy Man 
Buy Direct——-SAVE HALF 


TEN MILE EYES! « 

Long the things you can see! Ten mile 
Ran radius—a 20 mile gr oe np he 
400 square miles. nd you can 
ge easily have them. If you cansee 

one mile, these superpower Frencn 10x32mm, stereo-prism binoculars 
will extend your vision 10 TIMES. ENJOY YOUR- 










10 SELF 10 times more! Multiply pleasures of hobby 
OP and sport. Use a pair touring, observation, punting, 
enses golfing, nature study, astronomy, etc. Superb 


made for a lifetime of service. Case and straps free. 
Did you know many ordinary field glasses have but four lenses and 
most of the better ones only six? But this binocular 
has 10 LENSES and 4 PRISMS. No wonder it gives 
an expansive field, brilliant illumination and fine 
definition. 


Extra Power Without Extra Cost 


Send $21.75 today for one on FREE TRIAL. Or $1 for one C. O. D., 
paying postman balance and few cents postage. Check and compare 
it in every way for five days with others selling for double or more. If 
you do not like it for any reason whatever your mon- 





Prisms 














FREE ey will be promptly returned. Every giass tested. 
. “yd The U. S. Gov’t and State Forestry Dep’ts buy 
TRIAL from us. The same in 8x only $18.50. Surpasses 








others at $23.50 and more. 
CATALOG .2ERUE? 
ALL MAKES—$1-$110 
Everything in binoculars, field glasses, telescopes and optical instru- 
ments. The finest and largest assortment in America. Catalog gives 
all information how to choose the best for your individual needs at 
LOWEST PRICE. 
Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


Du Maurier Co., Dept. 17, Elmira,N.Y. 

















Mafeof durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
metal frame, stakes, jointed poles and carrying bag. 
7x7 ft. only $13.95, delivered. Same tent 9 4x9 % ft. and 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SEND NO MONEY—Just name and address. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 

Factory Prices save you Money. 


Ee ROY TE we COMPANY 
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SKEET COATS | 


Not a hunting coat, but a real honest-to-goodness ] 
coat for skeet and trap Priced at $5.50 and = 
$10.00 Order blanks and full information for | 
your name on a post card = 


G.R.C. GARMENT COMPANY 


Box 216 Olean, N. Y. 
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ZIP-ZIP 
SHOOTER 


HOUSANDS of boys are made 
happy with this wonderful Zip- 
Zip shooter, scientifically and practio- 
elly made. If you like hunting and out- 
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plenty of pep and 
force. If your dealer 
happens not to have 
them, order from us. 
Zip-Zip shooter 35c or 
three for $1.00; send 


YA 
stamps, coin or money 


, 
oe 
order. 
AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Columbia, S. C. 





Don’t Suffer 
With Piles! 


Trial Treatment Free 


Thousands upon thousands have found quick 
relief from pile pains and suffering, with the Page 
Internal Tablet Combination Treatment, 
reaches the cause of piles from within—the correct 
way. That’s why the 
acting and effective. Don’t continue to suffer pile 
pains and discomfort. Write now for free trial pack- 
age. Send no money—just your name and address, 
Package will be sent prepaid in plain wrapper. 


E. R. Page Co., 204F Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 





Airedale, Setter and Hound 


By Warren H. Miller 

160 pages, 30 illustrations; cloth, $1.50; paper, $1. Con- 
centrate on your hunting dogs and let the rest go. This 
book tells you how to raise and train these breeds from 
puppyhood to maturity and there is also a chapter on 
the Pointer and Irish Setter. You will need this book if 
vou are thinking of keeping hunting dogs. Send your 
order and remittance tc 


Think of | 


| 


door sports, get a Zip-Zip shooter with | 


which | 


Page method is so quick- | 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, DENVER, COLORADO | 
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fellow,” said Jack, pointing to one of the 
upper branches. There it was, crouched, 
nestling close to one of the limbs of the 
tree, with its eyes glued on the dogs. It 
paid no attention to our approach, not even 
when we arrived below the tree. It just 
kept its attention confined to the hounds, 
never stirring its body, just moving its 
head slightly, as first one dog and then 
another was given its attention. Quickly 
my companion and myself entered into a 
conference on light conditions, and decided 
that it was still too dark to permit the 
taking of motion pictures in among the 
trees. 

As my companion had never hunted 
this type of game before and for family 
reasons was most intent upon getting a 
trophy, I waived the customary toss of the 
coin which usually decides the right to 
the first game. He drew his 54 Winches- 
ter from the saddle holster, took aim, and 
fired. A miss—a clean miss. But not a 
move from Mr. Mountain Lion. The lion 
paid no more attention to the shot than it 
had to our approach. Gathering himself 
together, my companion again took aim 
and fired. Like a limp bag of flour the 
lion rolled from the limb and slunk down, 
bouncing from one limb to another on its 
downward drop, until it hit the ground 
with a thump. The hounds piled on to 
the lion, but not a muscle of the lion 
moved. It was a clean kill. As the hounds 
could not injure the hide they were given 
their full and just reward by being per- 
mitted to “worry” the carcass as much as 
they pleased. When their appetite for this 
had been appeased, they were quite satis- 
fied to stand aside while Jack proceeded 
to remove the entrails, giving each dog 
a slice of fresh lion liver, which each 
seemed to’ relish and appeared to realize 
was its payment for work well done. 

Examination of the lion’s body disclosed 
the 180-grain expanding bullet had entered 
the breast, dead center, and torn through 
the heart and lungs, slamming into two 
ribs which were fairly well gouged out, 
with a few small particles of the bullet 
being picked off of the outer tissue, a few 
particles apparently having gone completely 
through the body, passing out through the 
skin. Jack has taken sixty-two lions from 
the Kaibab Forest during the past few 
years and claimed that he had never seen 
a .30-06 bullet go through a lion, meaning 
“completely through.” So this instance 
will remain a debatable one as to whether 
the few minute particles that did pass 
through the hide will qualify or disqualify 
Jack’s claim. Suffice to say that the mar- 
velous resisting power of the lion is well 
evidenced. 


HE lion was slung over a horse and 

we started our trek back to camp. We 
had not gotten very far when Jack missed 
a hound. Jack’s pack consists of eight 
hounds, four of which are English blood- 
hounds, dependable on the scent, and four 
are fox hounds, which provide the speed 
to the chase, a well-balanced pack. Jack 
said, “Wrinkles is missing.” Shortly 
afterwards Jack lifted his hand and said, 
“Listen.” With the kill the pack of 
hounds had settled down and were follow- 
ing along quietly, so it was only necessary 
to quiet our horses. Faintly, very faintly, 
we heard a dog’s bark. “That’s Wrin- 
kles,” said Jack. “He is probably ledged 
up somewhere.” It was then decided that 
we would take the lion in to camp and then 
search for Wrinkles. It appears that in 
the Kaibab country with its uncountable 
number of ledges, ridges, and what not 
along the canyon rim, and its innumerable 
offshoot canyons, it is quite easy for a 
hound in the heat of the chase to follow 
the track of a lion into places easy for 





the lion to get out of, but difficult for the 
hound to master, so once in a while a 
hound becomes trapped on a ledge. In 
such cases it is necessary to hoist him out 
with a rope. So we wended our way back 
to camp. When we arrived we found the 
time to be 7:30 o'clock. The lion, which 
weighed about 200 pounds and was about 
9 feet long, was a blue lion, called so be- 
cause of the faint blue tinge to the fur. 
Incidentally, it was the first blue lion taken 
out of the Kaibab Forest region in the 
knowledge of Jack. After wrapping it in 
canvas to keep the blowflies with which 
the forest abounds from ruining the hide, 
the big question became, “Where is Wrin- 
kles ?” 

We headed once more towards the rim, 
this time to “rescue” Wrinkles. Little did 
we know that we were in for a surprise. 
We returned to the place where the pack 
had first taken up the trail of the lion 
which had been killed. The pack which 
had accompanied us paid no attention to 
the now old scent, for they seemingly knew 
that they had worked it and that their 
work on that scent had been done. Jack 
dismounted and worked his way through 
the mesquite, scrub oak, and prickly pear 
to the very rim of the canyon, and gave 
vent to his “Hyah! Hyah!” his call echo- 
ing and reechoing through the canyon, re- 
bounding into offshoot canyons.  Faintly 
we heard an almost immediate response 
from way across the canyon, this canyon 
being an offshoot from Big Saddle Can- 
yon, which breaks away from the main 
chasm of the Grand Canyon. “By George, 
Wrinkles has another lion treed,” said 
Jack. How that fellow could recognize 
the tone of Wrinkles’ bark at that distance 
and determine that it was a “tree” bay is 
more than I ever will be able to under- 
stand. The very moment that the pack 
had heard Wrinkles’ bay, off they went at 
top speed, virtually down the canyon side, 
in a short cut to Wrinkles’ aid. And the 
chase was on, all over again. 


F COURSE we soon lost all sight of 

the hounds, and soon their bays also 
passed out of our hearing, as deeper and 
deeper into the canyon they worked their 
way. We were forced to take a wide cir- 
cle, cutting down and up first one canyon 
and then another, and if our earlier. chase 
was tough this one proved tougher, and 
we were entirely dependent on Jack’s judg- 
ment as to where Wrinkles might be found. 
With Wrinkles’ bark echoing and reecho- 
ing, it was difficult to place its source ex- 
actly. We dismounted many times to work 
on foot over to the rim of some canyon 
to recheck and relocate Wrinkles’ position, 
and would then resume our chase. After 
one and one-half hours of this we finally 
arrived at the rim of a canyon in which 
Jack said Wrinkles would be found, so we 
dismounted to take up the balance of the 
chase on foot. Down and down we went, 
along slender ridges, along slim ledges, 
where the slightest misstep meant a dan- 
gerous tumble down into the canyon, per- 
haps death. Along slender deer trails, 
through the prickly pear and mesquite 
which tore at our clothing and_ hands. 
heads down so that our wide-brimmed 
Stetsons would protect our faces, stepping 
lightly and feeling our way so as not to 
dislodge the rocks on which we stepped. 
until at last we almost reached the very 
bottom of the canyon. There was no mis- 
taking the fact now that another lion had 
been treed. The entire pack had gotten 
down there long before we arrived any- 
where near the spot, and from their bay- 
ing there was no mistaking the meaning, 
besides it gave us good direction now. 
There it was, up in the tree, with Wrin- 
kles lying contentedly beneath, permitting 





















the rest of the pack to carry on. 
now 10 o’clock. For three and one-half 
hours Wrinkles had kept that lion treed. 


X7HAT an oddity of nature! Here 
\ was that big cat, that big mountain 
lion, crouched in that tree, treed by this 
bloodhound, so small in comparison, and 
kept there for three and one-half hours, 
when it could have slaughtered the dog in 
a few minutes. The great power and 
strength which enables these creatures to 
kill cattle, deer, and sheep was as nothing 
to them when confronted by the yelping 
hounds from which they flee in terror. 
Here was this lion which had fled and 
slunk into a tree out of harm’s way, away 
from this small, virile hound. And the 
hound had kept a three and one-half hours’ 
vigil, keeping the lion treed. 

Unfortunately, the growth down in the 
canyon was so heavy and so closely hung 
to the canyon sides that insufficient light 
penetrated to use the motion 
camera, sO once again we were denied the 
privilege of photographing the closing 
chapters of a mountain lion hunt in mo- 
tion. This was my lion, of course. I 
nestled down on a deer trail with my back 
against the canyon wall, took aim as best 
I could in the poor light, sighted through 
some leaves, and slowly raised my bead to 
the lion’s chest, eased off on the trigger, 
and fired. Straight down the lion fell, but 
not in the slumped manner of the other 
lion. “You creased him,” cried Jack. 
How in the name of goodness my shot 
missed that lion was more than I could 
understand. I was amazed. The lion was 
not dead, that was certain. It hit the 
ground and rolled down the remaining 45 
or 50 feet to the bottom of the canyon, 
with the hounds tearing into it. It sort of 
dragged itself sideways-like, attempting to 
bite and claw at the hounds. The lion was 
evidently badly crippled, but succeeded in 
clawing one of the fox hounds, Roudy, in 
the leg. Meanwhile my companion had 
gotten down there and put a .38 caliber 
bullet from his .38 Super through the 
lion’s body, then Jack grabbed the auto- 
matic and put another bullet through the 
lion’s head before it gave up the ghost. 
Examination showed that my .30-06 open 
point bullet had penetrated the upper neck 
and come out along the spine, tearing great 
gashes in the spinal column. Yet, par- 
alyzed, that lion put up a fight to the end. 
The steel jacketed .38 from the automatic 
through the heart region made no impres- 
sion on it, and it took the same bullet 
through the brain to finish it. 


T PROVED to be a lioness, running 7 

feet 3 inches long, making a fairly large 
lion, sex considered. After the lion was 
“cleaned out,” it was laid over a large rock. 
Wrinkles lay down alongside and never 
left the side of that lion until Jack, who 
had made his way to the rim, had returned 
with a horse. Wrinkles seemed to believe 
that this lion was his own particular ac- 


complishment, something to which he had | 


first claim, and it was. Climbing down 
into that canyon on foot was a tough job, 
but climbing out was a mountain climber’s 
job. How Jack got the horse down there 
and then packed the lion out is a wonder 
ot wonders to me. We finally arrived at 
the spot where we had left the horses, 
and we were most happy to again resume 


; ‘ 
the saddle, and wend our way happily back | 
to camp, having bagged two Rocky Moun- | 


tain lions in a single morning. The ques- 
tion of “Where is Wrinkles?” had been 
solved to the bloodhound’s glorification. 


It appears that originally we had jumped | 


two lions, the pack taking after one and 
Wrinkles, alone, taking after the other, 


picture | 





It was | 
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REAL Comfort! What else, after all, 
really matters when you and the family 
adventure in the outdoors? That’s what 
the Dickeybird-Kamper tent guarantees— 
that’s what you want above everything 
else. Forget this year the vexations of 
outdoor jaunts in tents that failed you 
when you needed them most. Get pro- 
tection in stormy weather as well as 
tranquil. 


NEW CANOPY BRACE—WILL FIT YOUR DICKEYBIRD KAMPER 


} 


No getting up on rainy nights to struggle 
with a tent that wets you to the skin, or 


flaps about in distress. The Dickeybird- 
Kamper “‘controls the weather’’ and gives 
you a real home outdoors. Ask any user 
for his verdict. Ours is based on what 
he has already told us. Write for catalog, 
or see your dealer. 
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Who makes the BestTents2 


Send for Free List Before Buying 


ON’T spend your money for a tent until you get the Premax 

list of tent makers. These manufacturers are the ones who 
realize that good canvas alone does not make a good tent, but 
that a good tent must have good equipment as well. 






















To insure complete satisfaction from their best tents, they equip 
them with Premax Poles, Stakes and Umbrella Assemblies. Pre- 
max Steel Stakes drive into any ground, stay put in spite of strain, 
and last a lifetime. Premax Poles and Umbrella Assemblies are 
the lightest, strongest, most compact and easily 
erected tent supports ever devised. 

Their use indicates that the tent maker is put- 
ting top-notch quality into his product. To 
get the utmost in value and service from 
your next tent, get the Premax list before 


PREMAX 
PRODUCTS, Inc. 


232 10th Street, 


buying. It’s free. Mail the coupon. Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 

Ifyou have already purchased a tent without Pre- A yf” ea on a 7 

max Equipment, let us tell you how you can im, 7? UO tenet Manufacturer's Lise, ' 
ent. 


Pi (0 Literature & Prices Premax Equipn 


prove it with Premax Stakes and Poles. 
PREMAX PRODUCTS Inc. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Name 


Address 





Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


N° COTS, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your air bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a comfort- 
able night's rest. Made of pure rubber with detachable khaki 
cover. Furnished in five standard stock sizes, at pre-war 
prices. A number of our mattresses made 25 years ago are 
still in use. 
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Send for circular 106 with illustrated, 
complete details. @ Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere 









ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. COMPANY 
124-128 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Hunting Type Telescope Dope 


HIS is merely an attempt to put the 
principles of range finding in language 


as simple as possible for those of you 
who may be a bit hazy as to what it ts 
all about. 

To get the idea, all that is necessary 
a carpenter’s pocket rule, 24 inches long, 
made in four 6-inch sections. 

The edge of a single section measures 
14 of an inch in width; the edge of two 
sections together measures % of an inch in 
width; the width of a single section meas- 
ures 4 inch in width; the width of two 
sections together measures 1 inch in width. 
Notice each measurement ts twice the 
width of the one before tt. 

Suppose you are looking at a house 
across the street. You will notice that a 
certain part of the house, either a door, 
window, post, or trimming of some sort, 
can be covered up or blotted out from 
your view, by closing one of your eyes. 
Holding vertically and at arm’s length the 
carpenter’s rule, moving the %-inch edge 
of the rule between your eye and that part 
of the house that appears to just match 
the edge of the rule in width, another part 
of the house appears to just match in width 
the quarter-inch edge of the rule, another 
part of the house appears to just match in 
width the 14-inch wide section of the rule, 
and still another part of the house appears 
to just match in width the 1-inch wide sec- 
tion of the rule. 

If you measured the different parts of 
the house covered by the different widths 
of your rule, you would find the results to 
be as follows: If that part of the house 
just covered by the %-inch edge of the 
rule measured 6 inches, that part of the 
house covered by the quarter-inch wide 
edge of the rule would measure 12 inches; 
that part of the house covered by the %- 
inch wide section of the rule would meas- 
ure 24 inches; and that part of the house 
covered by the 1-inch wide section of the 
rule would measure 48 inches. Notice when 
vou doubled the width of your rule you 
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Drawing A 


The A B C of Range Finding 


By C. H. Jurgens 


ape 


Fig. I, on left: When looking through your telescope, this illustrates appearance of 
black squares of cardboard, also relative position of vertical cross hairs before turning 
your elevating dial 


Fig. 2, center, illustrates appearance of black squares of cardboard also the correct posi- 
tion of vertical cross hair for measuring, after you have turned your elevating dial, 
thereby raising cross hair to measuring position 


Fig. 3, right, illustrates appearance of black squares of cardboard, also relative position 
of right-hand horizontal cross hair, before turning your elevating dial 


doubled the width of the space covered on 
the house. 

If you have tried this simple exercise 
with the rule and have the idea firmly 
fixed in your mind, you will have no 
trouble understanding this: The different 
widths of vour carpenter’s rule are noth- 
ing more nor less than tthe different widths 
of the cross hairs in your telescope. In 
place of putting the carpenter's rule be- 
tween your eye and the object you wish 
to match in width, place one of the cross 
hairs m your telescope between your eve 
and the object you wish to match in width. 
You can match in width certain parts of 
the house exactly the same as you did when 
using the carpenter’s rule. There is no 
difference using either method. 

The above drawing illustrates the ap- 
pearance of the three standard hunting 
type of cross hairs put in a hunting type 
of telescope. Note, these cross hairs will 
cover a space of 5, 6, or 7 inches at 100 
yards. The cross hairs in a target type of 
telescope as a rule are very fine and will 
cover a space not over 1 inch wide at 100 
yards, which bars them from use for range 
finding purposes. 


HE most important thing to do is to 

measure your cross hairs. The best 
method we have learned so far is to cut a 
piece of stiff cardboard, inches square, 
medium light gray in color, and to be used 
for a background. Then cut two pieces 
of lightweight cardboard each 6 inches 
square and dead black in color. These 
against the gray background will pro- 
duce sufficient contrast and through the 
telescope will be comfortable to look at. 
A few thumb tacks, tapeline, a table that 
is rigid, and you are ready to proceed. 

On level ground, measure 100 yards from 
the side of a building. Be sure this meas- 
urement is correct. Place that edge of 
the table farthest from the building ex- 


actly above the 100-yard mark. Be sure 
there is no movement of table of any sort. 
This will permit you to place the mount- 
ing of the telescope on the table, also to 
move the eyepiece of telescope to that edge 
of the table, exactly 100 yards from the 
building. 

Draw a straight line across center of 
gray-colored cardboard. Then, while you 
are looking through the telescope, have a 
friend place gray cardboard on the build- 
ing in such a position that it will appear 
in center of field of telescope, the drawn 
line appearing horizontal and about 3 
inches above the upper edges of your hori- 
zontal cross hairs. Fasten cardboard in 
place permanently. One of the dead black 
squares is then thumb-tacked into position. 
Lower edge of black square is to be placed 
on top of drawn line and toward left side. 
Place other black square on top of same 
drawn line, but 7 inches toward the right. 
This will leave a vertical strip of light 
gray cardboard between the black squares, 
7 inches wide. Suppose you are going t 
measure the widest part of your vertical 
cross hair. Holding your telescope firmls 
in position on the table with one hand and 
turning the elevating dial of the telescope 
with the other, you are able to raise this 
cross hair so it will just touch the lower 
edge of the two black squares, which 
more or less closes the gap between them 
Then you can easily estimate how much 
to move either of the black squares to just 
close the gap. Check and recheck it five 
or six times. When you are satisfied, 
measure the gap between the black squares. 
and that is the space the widest part of 
your vertical cross hair will cover in inches 
at 100 yards. When measuring the width 
of your horizontal cross hairs, the tele- 
scope remains in its original position on 
the table, but place the black squares one 
above the other, turning your elevating 
dial the same as before. (See drawings 1, 









































". best ammunition alone will not make a 
champion out of an average shooter—but 


the extreme accuracy of WesTERN Lubaloy .22’s will help to 
improve your shooting, whether you're a tyroor an expert. 


When you pull the trigger on these cartridges that have 
been used in winning many important rifle matches, you 
know your bullet is going straight to the mark! You know 
it’s going to hit and hit hard! And you also have the satis- 
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CPLINKERS" make up the 
great army of small-bore rifle 
fans. They are the outdoor en- 
thusiasts who have learned 
how much real sport there is in 
“plinking” away at targets, tin 
cans, floating chips or at 
crows, woodchucks or other 
destructive pests. The real 
sportsman never lacks a mark 
for his .22. 








WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 719 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
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a Better Shot! 


Let us send you free leaflets describing Lubaloy .22°s — also 
Western's famous Super-X, Field 
Dealers everywhere sell WesrgerN—World’s Champion Ammunition. o* ie 


Meson 
Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


‘s FI T $s, you can enjoy shotgur 

shooting anywt Use your favorite 

Coated a > ae ypc ith a .410 gauge 
2 Write for free descriptive leaflet. 


Branch Offices: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 







faction of knowing that Lubaloy .22’s won't rust your 
gun. Western's special non-corrosive priming and smoke- 
less powder keep the bore as bright and clean as new. 
Gun cleaning is a thing of the past. 

The Lubaloy coating that makes Lubaloy .22's gleam like 
“Bullets of Gold” does away with the usual coating of 
gummy grease. No grease to soil your hands and pockets. 
Lint, grit or dirt will not stick to them and get into your gun. 


nd Xpert shotgun shells. 
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Shotgun Shooting 
for Everyone! 
With an inexpensive Western Har 
Trap and a handy carton of White 
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Drawing C. Fig. 4, left: 


When looking through your telescope, illustrates appearance 


of black squares of cardboard, also relative position of right-hand cross hair, after 
turning elevating dial, thereby raising cross hair to correct position for measuring 


Fig. 5 illustrates appearance of black squares of cardboard, also relative position of 
left-hand horizontal cross hair, before turning your elevating dial 


Fig. 6 illustrates appearance of black squares of cardboard, also relative position of left- 
hand horizontal cross hair, after turning elevating dial, thereby raising cross hair to 
correct position for measuring 


2 and 3 on this page; and drawings 4, 5 
and 6 on page 78.) 

The reason for measuring cross hairs 
when placed in the particular position given 
above is this: You eliminate the pos- 
sibility of optical illusions, also the effect 
of halation (halation is not even remote- 
ly related to halitosis). Remember, when 
you are measuring cross hairs through your 
telescope, you are looking at two extremes 


of light. One is dead black and the other 
practically white, a contrast very seldom 
met with in nature. 

F YOU will look through your telescope 


carefully while turning the elevating 
dial, thereby causing your cross hair to 
enter the gap between the two dead black 
squares, you will see the inner straight 
lines of the dead black squares break and 
spread apart as the vertical cross hair ad- 
vances. This is an optical illusion, illus- 
trated below by Figure No. 1. 

If you continue turning your elevating 


dial until the widest part of your cross 
hair is on a level with the upper edge of 
the gap between the two dead_ black 


squares, completely blotting out the gap, 
vou will see two faint white lines, one 
down each side of your cross hair, giving 


T 


Drawing D. 


you the impression the cross hair is not as 
wide as the gap. This is caused by hala- 
tion, illustrated by Figure No. 2. Both 
these drawings merely illustrate the idea. 
The exaggeration is out of all proportion 
to the real thing. 

If your cross hair measuring is carefully 
done, you may be surprised to learn that 
you can measure the width of a cross hair 
so closely that your error in range finding 
at 1,000 yards practically will amount to 
one large goose egg, regardless of the 
bologny that has been published so far. 

It is possible when using a 16-power 
telescope to distinctly detect a difference of 
4s of an inch at a distance of 200 yards, 
which is not half bad when you come to 
think of it. We use a Tricertar 74-power 
telescope, and we can distinctly see 7 mm. 
caliber bullet holes at 200 yards. These 
bullet holes, roughly speaking, are % of 


an inch in diameter. We will suppose, just 
for fun, that your measuring error while 
range finding with a Tricertar telescope 
amounted to as much as 4% of an inch at 
200 yards. At 1,000 yards, which is five 
times 200 yards, you would multiply 4% of 
an inch by five. The result is 1% inches 
extreme error at 1,000 yards. Practically, 
you will be perfectly justified in forgetting 
all about your range finding errors while 
using this method. 

Now let us try going into the range 
finding business a little deeper. Out of 
doors, place your telescope on something 
solid (like my head), and at the same time 
high enough to permit you to look through 
the telescope while your body is at ease. 
Suppose you have your telescope placed, 
and by moving it around you can look at 
all sorts of objects within a distance of 200 
yards. 


\ HEN looking through your tele- 

scope, notice this one fact: That the 
widest part of your vertical cross hair ap- 
pears to your eye to be exactly the same 
width as some object you are looking 
at, while at other objects it will appear 
wider, and at still other objects it will 
appear narrower. 


C 


Left, No. 1; right, No. 2 


Example No. 1. We will suppose you 
have measured the widest part of your 
vertical cross hair, and you know it covers 
a space 7 inches wide at 100 yards. Every 
object within sight of your telescope that 
exactly matches the width of your ver- 
rical cross hair must be 100 yards away 


a 


Drawing E. Fig. 1, showing how animal and cross hair will look at 100 yarde. 





from you. It ts impossible for it to be at 
any other distance. If you do not believe 
it, measure the distance with a tapeline. 
Supposing you were hunting a small animal 
and you knew its body from brisket to 
rump measured 7 inches, and the same 
cross hair just matched it in width. You 
would know it was 100 yards away from 
you. 

Example No. 2. Supposing you wanted to 
range find an animal, and the width of his 
body horizontally from brisket to rump 
was 21 inches instead of 7 inches. 

First, you know the widest part of your 
vertical cross hair covers a space 7 inches 
wide at 100 yards. 

Second, you know the widest part of 
the animal’s body from brisket to rump 
is 21 inches. 

Third, you must know the above two 
things before you can range find success- 
fully. 

We will suppose you have three of these 
animals staked out, one at 100 yards, an- 
other at 200 yards, and still another at 
300 yards. All three animals are stand- 
ing broadside to you. Remember, the bodies 
of all three animals measure alike 21 inches 
from brisket to rump. 

Looking through your telescope at the 
animal 100 yards away, the widest part of 
your vertical cross hair will cover 7 inches 
or one-third the width of his body, illus- 
trated by Figure No. 1 (Drawing E, bot- 
tom of this page). Looking through 
the telescope at an animal 200 yards away, 
the widest part of your vertical cross hair 
will cover 14 inches or two-thirds the 





Drawing E, Fig. 3. Showing how animal 
and cross hair will look at 300 yards 


width of his body, illustrated by Figure 
No. 2. Looking through the telescope at 
the animal 300 yards away, the widest part 
of your vertical cross hair will cover 21 
inches or three-thirds the width of his 
body, illustrated by Figure No. 3. 

We will suppose you have found these 
measurements (I think they are average 
measurements found in most hunting type 
telescopes) of cross hairs and spaces be- 
tween cross hairs, 5 inches, 6 inches, 7 
inches, 8 inches, 9 inches, etc., at 100 yards. 

Suppose you were going to hunt moun- 
tain goat and you knew the length of his 
body from brisket to rump measured 41 
inches. You can sit right down at home 
and, with nothing more than a piece of 
paper and a pencil, figure out all your 
ranges right down to a gnat’s heel and 
know they are correct. If you know your 
multiplication tables, it is impossible for 
them to be anything else. 





Fig. 2, 


showing how animal and cross hair will look at 200 yards 
























IND the smallest number you can mul- 

k tiply 5 by, and have the result be as close 
t) 41 as possible; 5x8 equals 40. The next 
number 6; 6x7 equals 42. The next num- 
her 7; 7x6 equals 42. The next number 8; 
8x5 equals 40. The next number 9; 9x4 
equals 36, etc. The 41 used above repre- 
sents the width of the mountain goat’s 
hody from brisket to rump. The number 
5 used above represents the width of your 
narrowest cross hair. The number 8 used 
above represents the number of hundreds 
of vards of range. In other words, 5x8 
equals 40. Your 5-inch cross hair at a 
distance of 800 yards will cover 40 inches, 
no more and no less. The goat’s body is 
41 inches wide. Whenever your 5-inch 
cross hair covers all but 1 inch in width 
of the goat’s body, he must be 800 yards 
away. 

We will take the next width of one of 
your cross hairs, 6 inches; 6x7 equals 42. 
Your 6-inch cross hair at a distance of 
700 yards will cover 42 inches, no more 
ind no less. Whenever your 6-inch cross 
hair covers 1 inch more than the width 
of the goat’s body, he must be 700 yards 
way. 


your cross hairs, 7 inches; 7x6 equals 42. 
Your 7-inch cross hair at a distance of 
600 yards will cover 42 inches, no more 


and no less. Whenever your 7-inch cross | 


hair covers 1 inch more than the width 
of the goat’s body, he must be 600 yards 
away. 

We will take the next width of one of 
vour cross hairs, 8 inches; 8x5 equals 40. 
Your 8-inch cross hair at a distance of 
500 yards will cover 40 inches, no more 
and no less. Whenever your 8-inch cross 
hair covers all but 1 inch in width of the 
goat’s body, he must be 500 yards away. 

We will take the next width of one of 
your cross hairs, 9 inches; 9x4 equals 36. 
Your 9-inch cross hair at a distance of 
400 yards will cover 36 inches, no more 
and no less. Whenever your 9-inch cross 
hair covers 5 inches less than the width 





J : . a 
We will take the next width of one of | 


of the goat’s body, he must be 400 yards | 


way, 

No doubt you will find other measure- 
ments in your telescope that will give you 
your range at 200 and 300 yards. 

This article may seem long-winded to 
some of you. No doubt it is. The problem 
has been explained two or three different 
Ways on purpose. Some of you will get 
the idea through one explanation, others 
will get the idea through one of the other 
explanations. Every effort possible has 
heen made to put the idea across, so all of 
you will get it. 

_I want to thank Wallace H. Coxe, Bal- 





listic Engineer, with E. I. du Pont de | 
Nemours & Co., Inc., for information | 


freely given, also Capt. Harry Waar, 
Range Officer, State Rifle Range, at 
leona, for making it possible for us to 
continue our work, and the old war horses, 
Charlie Randall and Al Rowland. 


Fitting Lyman 48 to Model 
1920 Savage 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I just fitted a 
4+ Lyman No. 48 to an old Model 1920 
Savage, and thought you might be inter- 
ested to have a record of it. 

Told Lyman Corporation what I wanted, 
and they sent me a sight base to fit the 
fodel 54 Winchester, with a B. S. A. 22 
Slide. Fitted base to receiver so that 
inch of ejector slot showed at the rear of 


base. Thus only the front screw could hold. | 


Drilled and tapped for this screw. Cut 
ejector off, so that it did not project from 
receiver in working the bolt. This is easier 


ind better than to cut into sight base. | 


























Model 17 


Repeating Shotgun, 


20 gauge. Price, 
Standard Grade, 


$49.30 


©1930 R. A. Co. 
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Built for Speed 


IKE the ruffed grouse, this gun is built for speed. 
There’s nothing like it to stop one of these 
booming balls of feathers before he darts behind a 
sheltering tree. For quail that skim into thickets, for 
the woodcock in his damp, dense haunts, for all 
brush shooting, the Model 17 Remington is the 
ideal gun. 























































It has won many sportsmen to the 20 gauge for all 
types of upland shooting; and some prefer it even 
for ducks. 


The Model 17 Remington has the smoothest 
and fastest action of any repeating shotgun. It is 
hammerless, has a solid breech and bottom ejection, 
is beautifully balanced, has trim lines, and dark, 
American walnut stock and fore-end. 


Your dealer probably has the Model 17 in stock. 
If not, write for a descriptive circular, take this to 
your dealer, show him the gun you want and he can 
get it for you quickly. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 




















SO 
Ground a small notch in under side of 
sight base for head of ejector pin. 

Polished receiver under sight base, and 
zlso under side of sight base. Coated them 
with solder. Screwed base in place with 
front screw, and heated with small Prest- 
Q-Light blowtorch from inside receiver, as 
solder melted tightened screw. 

After it was cool, removed screw and 
tested it with wooden mallet to see if it 
was solid. Then replaced screw tight. 

Slide comes exactly over clip-way. 
Ground down clip-away until slide (top) 
came flush with top of receiver. This 
inakes a fine-looking job, and a solid one 
as well. And requires a front sight only 
«bout ,'; inch bigger—or possibly less. 

Cut rear base screw off, so that it would 
not quite go through base, and put it in 
place with a drop of Duco cement. 

Never saw a finer job of fitting a Lyman 
48. 3yRON E. COTTRELL. 

Pa. 


A Real All-Purpose Gun 
By Wm. Lee Secor 

WE FREQUENTLY see published the 
advice of experienced sportsmen to 

the effect that for best results on target 

or in the field we should select one gun, one 

type of sight, become accustomed to the 

combination, and stay with it. 

Various guns have been described under 
the head of “all-around guns,” guns that 
can be used on small game, large game or 
target without change of sights. Usually 
these guns are a compromise, not just right 
for any of the purposes for which they are 
recommended. 

It seems to me that if a gun could be 
devised that would meet all of the shooting 
requirements of a given section, whether 
large game, small game, birds or target, 
that it would have a strong appeal. It 
would approach the ideal for an all-around 
gun. 

In this section, the hill country of south- 
west Texas, deer and wild turkey are 
plentiful. A few ducks can usually be 
found on our rivers. Fox squirrels, cotton- 
tails and jack rabbits abound. Wildcats 
and panthers are occasionally shot, but 
more frequently trapped. At times bob- 
white quail appear, and doves are usually 
quite plentiful. 

It is a very common practice for deer 
hunters, in sections where wild turkey are 
found, to carry two guns, a rifle and a shot- 
gun. Those of you who have tried it on 
a long hike know how heavy they become 
before you get home, especially if draped 
with a gobbler or two. 

After I have hunted several miles away 
from camp for deer and then turn back 
empty-handed, I have often wished that 
I might exchange my deer rifle for a low 
power rifle and shoot squirrels and rab- 
bits on the way home, and then when I 
run into a flock of turkeys or covey of 
quail, oh! how I wish for the shotgun. 

Some years ago a friend loaned me an 
over and under gun made to order in 
Germany. It had a .30-30 rifle and 16 
gauge shotgun. It worked as smoothly 
as an Elgin watch and was an excellent 
shooting arm. 

Later, a brother of one of my hunting 
companions sent him from Germany a beau- 
tiful three barrel gun. It had two 16 
gauge shot barrels and an 8 mm. rifle be- 
low. 

These two specially made guns were 
very fine specimens of the gunmaker’s art, 
but they did not meet my idea of a prac- 
tical, all-around gun for this section. 


\ HEN hunting deer, moose or bear, 
one wants more than one rifle shot 
at his command. Two of .30-06 caliber 
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ought to be enough and would probably be 
conducive to better shooting than when 
five shells are in a magazine. 

I was egotistical enough to think that I 
could plan a gun that would meet my 
personal needs better than any on the mar- 
ket. I already had a rifle of each popular 
make. I wanted two parallel 30-06 
caliber rifle barrels with a 12 gauge shot 
barrel below. I wanted a Ziess hunting 
scope on a low, fool-proof mounting that 
could be instantly detached and, because 
of arthritis of my upper spine, causing 
stiffness of my neck, [| wanted an offset 
stock that would make sighting straight 
ahead, while sitting, easier. 

Our local gunsmith, W. G. Leazar, had, 
some years ago, worked out for me an 
offset stock for a Newton .256 that was 
very satisfactory. I took the measure- 
ments of this stock and then compiled the 
specifications of the gun that I thought 
would make an ideal all-around gun, for 
southwest hunting at least, and sent them 
to Baker and Kimball of Boston, asking 
for advice. 

Mr. Kimball took an immediate personal 
interest in the matter. He wrote, “It is 
unusual but it can be done.” I commis- 
sioned him to have it made in de luxe 
grade. 

I ordered this gun in July and received 
it, true to promise, for my fall hunting 
trip. 

How different was the experience of a 
close friend of mine who ordered a hand- 
made 7 mm. rifle from one of our leading 
American rifle makers. This rifle was 
ordered early in the spring with the stipu- 
lation that it was to be delivered a month 
before he desired to take it on a hunting 
trip to Mexico. The rifle was not de- 
livered by October 1 as promised. The 
hunter was forced to make the trip with 
an unsatisfactory rifle and scope, which 
resulted in a series of disappointments. 

When my gun arrived I went over it 
carefully and found that every measure- 
ment and specification had been complied 
with to the minutest detail. It was made 
by Christoph Funk of Soul, Germany. 

While this gun is beautiful to behold, I 
did not buy it for looks. I told Mr. Kim- 
ball that I wanted a real gun, rugged and 
accurate, one that would stand the gaff on 
the trail, rain or shine, over rough or 
smooth. I got it, plus artistic hand en- 
graving and beautiful stock work. 


\ HEN I start out on a hunt I have, 

at an instant’s demand, two accurate 
shots with a .30-06 or by slight thumb pres- 
sure a 12 gauge shotgun is available. 
Either rifle or shotgun can be reloaded as 
rapidly as an ordinary double barrel shot- 
gun. 

I have access to a hunting telescope for 
long shots or dim light, and also open 
sights for ordinary shots. The scope may 
be removed by simply pressing a button 
and when mounted is absolutely rigid. 

By the use of a handy little adapter the 
.32 caliber jacket automatic pistol cartridge 
makes a splendid small game cartridge and 
will not lead the barrel. Reduced loads 
of the .30-06 similar to what the army 
uses in teaching marksmanship are also 
excellent for small game. 

In the summer time great sport may be 
had on turtles, hawks and crows. Either 
the telescope or open sights may he used, 
and one’s marksmanship will continually 
improve as he becomes accustomed to the 
arm. 

I have used this gun on two long hunts 
and it meets my expectations in every par- 
ticular. If I were to have another gun 
made, the only change in specifications 
that I would consider would be 7 mm. 
rifles and 20 gauge shotgun to permit mak 
ing the gun lighter in weight. 











hitleéristol Queries 


answere 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered Dy mail, only a small per. 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalovs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Bolt Action Rifles the Most Accurate 

Editor:—I have read with much interest 
answer, in the April, 1930, issue, to the quest 
concerning the accuracy of lever action and bolt 
action rifles. This was news to me which | 
believe will be very valuable to me in rifle sh: 
ing. 

In connection with this subject, I would like ¢ 
know if this same applies to pump action rifk 
Which is more accurate, the pump or the 
action? Ts this true both in small and in hig! 
power rifles? What is the relative accuracy 
the three types of rifles, bolt, pump, and lever 
action? Also automatic rifles? 

Regarding the last paragraph of your answe: 
above referred to, how does the new .270 calihe: 
Winchester cartridge compare with the .30 
cartridge for the uses to which these would or 
dinarily be put? I know very little about tl 
matters, and am assuming that they are som 
what in the same class among high power 
tridges. What will the .270 ordinarily group at 
200 yards?—Edgar S. Shumate, Va. 


Answer:—The mediocre accuracy of lever 
action rifles applies only to these rifles when 
used with high power cartridges and to some 
extent with the larger of the black powder ca: 
tridges. The power of these cartridges sets up 
an excessive and irregular jump or vibration in 


the rifle. Lever action rifles when used with 
light cartridges or reduced loads give splendid 
accuracy. For example, see the inclosed mem 


orandum on .25-20 rifles, the data being obtained 
from the shooting of hundreds of Wincheste: 
Models 92 and 53 lever action rifles at the Wi: 
chester plant. Also, a very favorite reduced load 
of mine for the .250-3000 cartridge is a hand 
load consisting of 12 grains of du Pont No. 80 
powder and the 87-grain bullet. It shoots with 
superb accuracy in Savage Model 99 lever action 
rifles, giving groups around 1%4 inches at 100 
yards, whereas the full-charged ammunition in 
the same rifle gives about 3-inch groups, which, 
by the way, is about the very best accuracy 
which can be obtained from any lever action 
high power trifle. This .250-3000 Savage Model 
99 rifle with solid frame (not take-down) is, hy 
the way, about the most accurate of all the lever 
action rifles, because it has a barrel of modern 
shape and proportion like those on bolt actio: 
rifles, and because the stock is secured to the 
receiver by a strong bolt passing through tl! 
grip instead of the usual tangs and screws, ma! 
ing for much stiffer construction through 

and giving less and more uniform vibrations 

A take-down barrel on a rifle makes for 
relatively loose joint which accentuates uneve! 
vibrations, and such rifles are always less 
curate than solid frame rifles. For this reason, 
pump action and our commercial automatic rifles 
are less accurate than solid frame rifles, and 
very much less accurate than modern bolt act 
rifles. The locseness and uneven stresses of the 
sliding forearms do not help at all in accuracy 
Undoubtedly, some of the fine accuracy of the 
modern high power bolt action rifle is due to the 
modern cartridges to which these rifles 
adapted. With one exception (the .25 Reming 
ton rimless cartridge), al! cartridges adapted to 
pump and automatic rifles are rather old 
inferior in design. 

When I speak of the accuracy of bolt actior 
rifles, I refer only to what I term modern high 
grade rifles, that is, Springfield, Winchester 
Model 54, and Remington Model 30-S rifles with 
modern sizhts and modern stocks, and also the 
high grade rifles made to order by our leading 
custom rifle makers with Mauser breech actior 
and American barrels and stocks, all for modern 
cartridges, such as the .25 Remington, .270 Win- 
chester, 7 mm. Mauser, and .30-06 U. S. I do 
not allude at all to the cheaper bolt action rifles 
designed specially to be manufactured in quan- 
tity at low cost to sell at a cheap price. How- 
ever reliable and safe these cheaper rifles that 
one can buy ready made over a store counter may 
be, they are no more accurate than the lever 
action rifles. 
























It is a real pleasure now to turn to the .270 
caliber Winchester Model 54 rifle, and give you 
the information on it that you ask for. 1 have 
owned two of these rifles, one of which | still 
have. I have targeted a great many of them 
for friends. I have particularly informed my- 
<elf as to their accuracy when tested and targeted 
in the Winchester plant. I recently shot three 
groups with mine with three different makes of 
factory ammunition at 100 yards. With one 
ammunition, the group was 1.60 inches, with an- 
other 1.70 inches, and with the third 2.62 inches. 


The location of the center of impact of all three | 
groups was practically identical, This means | 


average of 3%-inch groups at 200 yards, 
which is exactly the average the Winchester 
Company says these rifles give in factory tests. 
The Sporting Type of .30-06 Springfield rifle 
averages 2%4-inch groups when tested at 200 
meters, and none of these rifles are passed by 
the inspector unless they give at least 3%- 
inch groups at 200 meters. But this is with 
National Match ammunition. The Springfield, 
which is rightly judged to be the most accurate 
rifle in the world, will shoot no more accurately 
with commercial sporting ammunition than will 
the .270 Winchester rifle. The extremely flat 
trajectory of the .270 rifle is a very great ad- 
vantage in game shooting at ranges over about 
225 yards. The cartridge may not have all the 
killing power desired for moose, grizzly bear, 
and Alaskan brown bear, but for all the other 
hig game of America, and for varmints such 

coyotes which are shot at long range, it is 
not excelled by any rifle that I know of. 

The one unfortunate feature of the Winchester 
Model 54 rifle is its very poor factory stock. 
No rifleman can do his best with such a stock. 
I am in hopes that this will be corrected in the 
near future. In the meantime, the rifle should 
be restocked with a modern stock, on which sub- 
ject I am inclosing detailed information, as well 
; other memoranda dealing with this subject.— 
Fe, 

In Re the Article by Allyn H. Tedmon in 

February Issue 

Editor:—Do the rifles shown in the picture ac- 
ompanying the article by Allyn H. Tedmon in 
he February issue have the regular stock as 
supplied with the gun, or is it a special stock? 
Can they be purchased with the rear sight as 
shown, or is this a special sight and must it be 
mounted after purchase? 

What is the difference between the so-called 
prewar action and the late issue? 

Are these rifles supplied with swivels for the 
use of straps as shown, or have these been 
udded?—Herman Mathis, Ark. 


Answer:—The two little rifles shown in the 
article by Allyn H. Tedmon in the February 
issue were two Stevens Favorite rifles, shooting 
the .25 caliber Stevens rim fire cartridge, made 
by the Stevens Arms Company, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. They can be purchased in practically any 
sporting goods store in the country, or any such 
tore can obtain them on special order. The 
Stevens catalog will show you the exact type in 
which these rifles are sold. 

Mr. Tedmon has considerably remodeled these 
rifles for his boys. He has very properly fitted 
them with Lyman sights, which are very much 
more efficient and accurate than the ordinary open 
factory sights which come on the rifle. He has 
also evidently equipped them with new stocks 
with high comhs and cheek pieces. The high 
comb is likewise absolutely necessary in order 
that one may rest his cheek down solidly on the 
comb, taking away all tension from the muscles 
at the back of the neck, and holding the eye 
steadily in the line of aim. I do not know of 
any rifleman who has ever been able to do what 
might be termed good shooting with the ordinary 
factory stocks as issued on our factory rifles with 
their very low combs. 

My. Tedmon has also equipped each one of 
these rifles very properly with a good shooting 
gun sling. A shooting gun sling is of so much 
advantage in holding steadily in the prone, sitting, 
and kneeling positions that a man who does not 
use it is hopelessly handicapped as compared with 
a man who does use it. 

T am sending you a “Small Bore Handbook’ 
under separate cover which, I think, will be of a 
great deal of information to you, and I am also 














inclosing a circular of Mr. Baker’s book, ‘‘Mod- 
ern Gunsmithing,” which tells how you can make 
all these changes in the rifle to suit yourself. As 
a matter of fact, these changes which Mr. Ted- 
mon has made in his boys’ rifles can be made | 
by almost anyone with a little ingenuity.—T. W. | 





Even a Winchester 
shoots better with 
Winchester Stayn- 
less Kopperklad 
.22’s.Clean, grease- 
free, accurate, 
there are no better 
general - purpose 
cartridges than 
these superb rim 
fires with the 
gleaming, copper- 
coated bullets. Ask 
your Dealer for 
Kopperklads. 
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YES that gleam like fire in the shadows, 
then a sudden deadly spring! The game 
has no show—not a chance. 


Foxes, wildcats, stray house cats, mink, 
weasels, hunt game the year round and will 
always do so unless you thin them out. 


For this there’s nothing better than an ac- 
curate .22 repeater like the Winchester 06. 
This most-effective slide action handles the 
three lengths of rim fires, the .22 short, long, 
and long rifle, interchangeably. This rifle is 
ideal also, for summer shooting. You can 
earry it back and forth in a car or take it 
along while walking in the woods. 


Other handy Winchesters for this purpose 
are the Model 90 slide action, the Model 57 
bolt action, and the .22 automatic Model 03. 
You will never regret the purchase of one of 
these Winchesters. FREE booklet on request. 


Dept. O.L. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 
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What Gauge Shotgun? 
By Chas. Askins 


HEY tell me that 60 per cent of all 
shotguns made are 12 bores. Prob- 
ably, taking the world over, the per- 
centage is higher than that. Until recently 


the English seemed to think that the 12 
was the only shotgun really made for 


business, smaller guns being more or less 
fads. Making a broad statement, I have 
no doubt but what any shotgun size, from 
10 to 20, could be made to serve every 
purpose, if any such thing were essential, 
other guns being illegal, for instance. 

I remember the first shotgun that I ever 
bought, with money I had earned myself. 
I was very anxious to get the best gun 
made, for my purpose, within my means. 
Submitting the matter to J. Palmer O’ Neil, 
much in the 


gun dealer of Pittsburgh, 
same way that queries are now sent to 


he advised a 10 bore of 9 pounds’ 
He was positive about it, no other 
like so good. Therefore 
that 10 was purchased, costing $50, a 
hammer gun with 32-inch barrels, both 
full choke. I was told to load it with 3% 
drams of black powder and 1% ounces 
of shot, but in quail shooting usually cut 
the powder charge to 314 drams, and some- 


me, 
weight. 
gun anything 


times reduced the shot charge to 1% 
ounces. That gun did, in fact, serve every 
purpose, ducks, rabbits, squirrels, quail, 


anything a boy wanted to shoot. 

That is not the whole story of the 10 
bore of that day, for many duck hunters 
were wedded to 1 ounce of shot in the 
big gun. They might use 5 drams of black 
powder, but the charge of shot would be 
just that ounce of probably No. 6 shot. 
That ounce of shot performed very well 
in the 10, at a time when fifty ducks a 
day were a small bag. Some one else might 
14%4 ounces of No. 4s or No. 3s, 
10 bore handled that load just as 
The oddest man 


shoot 
and the 
well as it did the ounce. 


whom I[ recall used mixed shot. He 
poured all kinds of shot, from No. 8 to 
BB, into a box, and thereafter simply 
dipped his charges out of that box. He 


claimed that the small shot held the larger 
sizes together, and that he got ducks be- 
yond the ranges of other guns. 

Those old 10s for black powder and 
brass cases ranged in weight from 7 to 
12 pounds. People were very much at- 
tached to the 10 gauge, but some of them 
wanted a light gun for upland shooting. 


Wise shooters hadn’t much confidence in 
any bore except the 10, but they did need 
lightweight arms, some of them, and 10 
bores were made with 28-inch barrels, at 
a weight even under 7 pounds. These 
featherweight 10s were common enough, 
and it was nothing unusual to have a 


featherweight lad write of how much more 
effective his 7-pound 10 bore was than any 
other gun whatever. 


UPPOSING that by some sort of hocus- 

pocus, guns were limited in bore to the 
10, all those things would happen today. 
The 10 gauge could be made with 25-inch 
barrels, down to a weight of 6 pounds, 
using 3 drams of powder and 1 ounce of 
shot. It wouldn’t be such a darned bad gun 
as you might suppose, for, whatever we 
might think about it now, the 10 handled 
its ounce of shot very well. The substance 
of all this is that if confined to the 10 bore 


we could have nearly all the weights and 
nearly all the loads that we have today, 
in gauges 10, 12, 16, and 20. To be sure, 
a 10 bore with 25-inch barrels, in a weight 
of 6% pounds, would have a sort of a 
Micky Walker appearance, but it would 
kill game, just about as well as the best 
guns of today. 

The 10 bore of today is confined to long 
and heavy duck guns, which is right. 
However, the English have done for the 
12 bore what might have been accom- 
plished with the 10, granted that we had 
all become cranky enough to do it. The 
process is simple enough. Just cut the 
weight of the 12 until it is down to where 
we want a gun, even down to 5% pounds; 
then, since a gun with short barrels, at a 
fixed or minimum weight, can have thicker 
barrels by making them shorter, shorten 
the tubes down to 24 or 25 inches. Now, 
since a 6-pound 12, with what we con- 
sider a standard load of 14% ounces of 
shot and equivalent powder charge, is go- 
ing to kick you out from under your hat, 
the next process is to reduce the load. 
Present English standard game guns of 
12 bore weigh¢from 6% to 6% pounds, 
and the standard shot charge has become 
1,4; ounces. Barrels 25 inches long are 
becoming highly popular, having all sorts 


of advantages of longer barrels, as the 
1,4; shot charge has advantages and is 


preferred to anything heavier. It is freely 
predicted that the next change will be to 
an ounce of shot, in a gun weight of 6 
pounds. Of course those guns will kill 
very well, just as a 10 bore weighing 6 
pounds would kill very well when loaded 
with an ounce of shot. 

It is to be seen, therefore, that if we 
could have no gun other than a 12, or if 
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ANTLERED DOE 
Killed by George Klug of Huron, S. Dak., 
last November, in the Black Hills The 
antlers were stillin the velvet. Examina- 
tion showed milk in her bag, and Klug 
says there were two fawns near by which 
were assuredly hers 


we could make ourselves believe, as the 
English evidently can, that no gun other 
than a 12 is a serious-minded arm, the 
12 can be made to serve every purpose, 
in every weight from a ten-year-old boy’s 
size up. Our own makers can furnish 12 
bore shotguns down to a weight of 614 
pounds, maybe lighter, and if the demand 
were great enough they would be much 
lighter. Lou Smith made for his own 
use a 12 bore with 24-inch barrels, weigh- 
ing 6 pounds. But the gun was intended 
for a special purpose, fox shooting, where 
Lou might walk all day and not fire more 


than two shots, if any. The average 
American gunner would be difficult to 


convince that he needs a lighter 12 bore 
gun than about 7 pounds, and, if he con- 
vinced himself that such a gun filled his 
needs, he’d have a harder time converting 
the ammunition companies to loads of 214 
drams of powder and 1 ounce of shot— 
the right charge for a 6-pound 12 bore. 


AS A rule, we want a 12 for either all- 
around work or for duck shooting. 
Pump gun weights, running from 7% to 
84% pounds, suit us very well, and even the 
1%-ounce load is less popular today than 
it was twenty years ago. We appear to 
want a stiff load in a powerful gun, 1% 
ounces of shot backed by 3% drams of 
powder, or more. So long as we can not 
be educated out of that 1% ounces of shot, 
we are not going to be educated into 6%- 
pound guns. As a matter of fact, most 
of us regard the 12 gauge as a duck gun 
or some other sort of a long range weapon. 
The gunmakers, ammunition makers, and 
public tastes have all combined to make 
our 12s just that sort of weapon. The 12 
bore double long range gun, the pump, or 
the automatic with 32 or 30-inch barrels, 
is a noble weapon, not to be compared 
with any 6-pound toy 12 with 25-inch 
barrels. We need our big 12 and are using 
it, but it is not exactly what a quail gun 
should be. To be sure, if the Bureau of 
Biological Survey or some other authority 
had decided that the only gun permissible 
was a 12, we'd have 6-pound 12 bores in 


a jiffy. Of course tastes have taken a 
little different direction in this country 
from European preferences, and, like 


every individual and every nation, we think 
that we have a little more horse sense 
than the other fellows. In this country, 
when you need a gun with long range, 
you buy that kind, and, when you need two 
guns in the blind instead of one, you pur- 
chase a gun that shoots four times in- 
stead of two times. 

A few years ago a Magnum 16 had 
run. When down in San Antonio shoot- 
ing one season, about 1915, my shooting 
chum was Mark Dyer. He used, for all 
kinds of shooting, including quail, a Parker 
with 32-inch barrels, that weighed 7% 
pounds, chambered for 3-inch cases, han- 
dling 3 drams of powder and 1% ounces 
of shot. No better gun was needed by 
anybody. The gun had a light recoil, it 
balanced, the shot were driven hard, and 
the gun appeared to have precisely the 
same range as the best 12 bores. That 
was before the day of progressive pow- 
der and 13-ounce loads in 12 bore, un- 
derstand. This Dyer gun was merely a 
sample of many that were being used i 
the South and in the West. I had a similar 
gun, except made by Ithaca, a gun with 
32-inch barrels, chambered for 3-inch 
cases, weighing 8% pounds. My gun was 
the best shooting 16 gauge that I ever 
did see. After the war progressive pow- 
der in Super X shells put our big 16s out, 
for we just couldn’t equal a 12 ‘bore in a 
weight of 8% to 9 pounds, shooting more 
shot than our big 16 would handle, and 
at higher velocity. I am merely mention- 
ing those big 16s as showing what might 








have been done with the gauge, had it been 
necessary. I have little doubt but if we 
were confined to a 16 gauge by law, we 
vould develop guns shooting 1,3; to 1% 
ounces, with the pellets driven at a thou- 
sand feet of instrumental velocity. Such 
a thing would have been a useless effort, 
because we had the 12. 


AT THAT, the 16 now runs the 12 
£\ close race for the best all-round Amer- 
ican shotgun. Popular weights run from 6 
to 7 pounds, the load is 14% ounces of shot, 
when desired, and no better upland gun 
is made, if any so good. A lot of us find 
634-pound gun all the weight we care 
to tote, on a long hike, and, when we also 
now that a 64 Z-pound 16 bore falls only 
15 feet behind a good 12, we go along very 
wella content. At that, our ‘16s with 1% 
ounces of shot are a different weapon from 
an English or Continental 16 with a stand- 
ard load of 7% ounce, often reduced to % 
If I had to shoot a 16 with less 


ounce. 
than an ounce of shot I wouldn't give 
the piece house room. One load that 
sheuld have been popular, in 6-pound guns, 
is ly ounces of shot, backed by 2% 


drars of powder—precisely the same load 
used in an English 12, except the 16 han- 
dles the load better. I tried that load in 
my big 16, getting a velocity of 1,023 
feet with No. 6 shot, with a splendid pat- 
tern, which is pretty high velocity today. 
By the way, this gun of mine was a No. 

4 vrade Ithaca, costing at that time $100, 
al I was tempted into selling it for $150 
to an oil man. This is mentioned as a 
hint that such guns might sell today, if 
made. 

Closing with the 16, it might be said that 
with bag limits on ducks down to fifteen 
birds, the man with the 16 would get his 
bag, ducks being at all plentiful, just the 
same with the smaller gun as with a 12. 
On quail, snipe, doves, pheasants, and all 
upland game, he surely wouldn’t be handi- 
capped at all, and it follows that, if no 
guns were made except 16 bores, we'd all 
be fairly happy anyhow. Some of us 
might be in the fix that I am now, having 


a big 10 bore and wishing that I might | 


use an 8. 

As to the 20, some 
young as we used to be. 
wards of fifty, and he can’t carry a 6- 
pound gun with any more ease than he 
could a 7!4-pound gun twenty years be- 
fore. He comes to realize this maybe, and 
tries out a 20 bore. Straightway, per- 
haps, he goes right back into his old-time 
form, and he swears by a 20 bore gun as 
long as he can straddle a barbed wire 
fence. Again, recently, a friend of mine 
told me that he couldn’t shoot a 12 bore 
gun any more. He preferred it to any 
other size, but the report and the jar hurt 
his head, and he couldn’t stand it. He 
tried out a 20 bore with 30-inch barrels, 
weighing 634 pounds, and it didn’t hurt 
him at all. He didn’t mean to quit shoot- 


of us are not so 
Take a man up- 
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splendid results under 
are a pleasure to use, 
much apereciates. 
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Carl Zeiss, Inc., New York 


Zeiss Binoculars, Cameras and Microscopes giving 























trying conditions. They 
and their high quality is 











At leading dealers. 
CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CARL ZEmSS 


BINOCULARS 


Write for catalogue 


728 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 





The New **LONG RANGE’’ 
Capt. Chas. 
“Hell! 
any other country 


noted authority knows. 
in natural colors. 


This is the best shotgun that 
for anywhere like 


“It’s a Durable Double.” 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 





Double 


Askins, Gun Editor for Outdoor Life, author 
of several books on shooting, said of his new “Long Range” 


double. 
ever was made in this or 

twenty dollars.” This py 
A sais os 
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Black Diamond — the only 


ADJUSTABLE 
RECOIL PAD 


Look how easy it is to ay omy the 
cushioning action of the Black Dia- 
mond Adjustable Recoil Pad! By 
simply plugging the holes with rub- 
ber cord furnished, you can have 
either a soft or firm recoil pad—the 





ing until his legs gave out. He said that 
he didn’t know where he was going from 


Oklahoma, and there might not be any 
shooting at all, so he meant to shoot the 
biggest gun that his health would permit, 


even if no better than a .410. 


HE 20 bore is not so poweriul as a 12. 

It can be had in 6 pounds, which is a 
normal weight. It is about as powerful 
as an English 12, when loaded with an 
ounce of shot. The report is light, and 
the recoil is light. It will kill a quail as 
dead as a bird can be killed, up to 30 yards 
in improved cylinder bore, or up to 40 
yards in a full choke. It is to be had in 
the most racy looking double guns that 


ever were built, or in pumps, and now, at 
last, in an automatic. 



















only pad that progressively absorbs 
the recoil. Made of finest red rubber 
in 2 sizes: 5%” or 5%”. Fully guar- 
anteed. If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us. Specify size wanted. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
Price, postage prepaid .$3.25 
Descriptive Circular on Request 
BLACK PRODUCTS CO. 
13517 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Wlinols 














AS A DUCK HUNTER 


do you still use wooden decoys that capsize 
and break easily? We want you to examine the 


new scientific BAYCO DECOY. Light in 
weight, true to life. Extraordinarily tough 
and durable. Will not turn over. Unaffected 


by wind or wave. Send $1.75 for sample pre- 
paid and test it before the season opens. 
Money back guarantee. 

BAYCO DECOY COMPANY, INC., 
Dept. 47, 419 Whitney Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. | 















ij Lubricates 
Polishes 
Prevents Rust 


Finest oil for bait casting 
lines, reels, guns. Never 
gumsor hardens. Colorless, 
odorless, stainless. 


35¢e¢ Sent direct if your 
dealer cannot supply. 


Wm. F. Nye, Inc., 


New Bedford, Mass. 
Oil Refiners for nearly a century. 


JOSTAM PADS WIN 1927, 1928 AND 1929 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Mose Newman, Win- 
ner of the 1929 G.A. 
H. No Kick C ‘oming. 
Get yours today 

Avoid substitutio ns. 

















$2.00. Ask for Cata- 
logue. 

Apr. 10 *27. 

1. 1S, Apt, 10, 317, Se y in. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Pats.: Oct 
JOSTAM MEG.” Dept. 
Western Rep. £0. be 1& Linforth, 
Largest Mfrs. of Recoil Pads in the World 
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Winchester 
Zeiss Scope 
showing altered 
bolt handle. 


Perfect Balance 






You will certainly delight in the Western Scope 
Mount. Built light but sturdy. Low on the gun. 
Quick sighting assured. Holds perfect adjustment. 
Built for practically all rifles. Price of mounts 
$20 to $25. Zeiss scopes $25 and up. Write for 


further details, 


The Western Gun Sight Co. 
3319 Gilpin St. Denver, Colo. 


\RAK — 


New and Used 
DAYLUX 3 POCKET 
BINOCULAR PRISM 
TI E BINOCULARS 


31% to8 power $13 up- 
ward. Pocket 6 power, 
universal prism bin- 
ocular $15. We carry 
everything in glasses 
and guarantee satis- 
faction or refund. 


J. Alden Loring 
Box OL, Owego, 
New York 














$35 Stereoscopic pocket; 
8 power, 10 oz., 150 yds. 
field. Universal Focus. 





Piles Treated 
Without Surgery 


Write for FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated Without Sur- 
gery,” fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted, 
has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 
Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from 
Piles can be successfully treated without surgery, without 
the use of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in 
time. The McCleary treatment has been successfully 
used for over 28 years. Over 19,000 cases of rectal 
trouble have been treated by Dr. McCleary and his as- 
sociates. If you suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, 
write Dr. 
and their large reference list of former patients. All 
literature sent in plwin wrapper free and postpaid.—Adv. 








“™"Mount Birds 


We teach h you At Home by Mail to: peount Birds, Ani- 
mals ads, Tan Furs and Make Be a taxider- 
. Exsily, quickly Loman | + men, women ond 
poy atta Eli, g patereees and fascinat @ Frei 
home and den with beautiful art. Make Big pass 
Spare Time Selling and 

acti cbc 


Fi 
Free Book=<i520%| all Te 
dermy. Send Today. You will be de tighted. ‘Don't "t Delay? 


Northwestern School ofTaxidermy “Gmana’ nes. “¢ 

































Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 je 
Send for circular “What Gunsmiths Say" 


guns in ten minutes for 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-7, New Method Bldg. Bradford, Pa. 


THE MAN-EATERS 
OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. J. H. Patterson 
New, revised and enlarged 
edition of this most popu- 
lar book, 

A thrilling story of how 
the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
community were 
trapped after many trage- 
dies, It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
we have ever had the pleas- 
ure of offering for sale. 

$2.50 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Denver, Colo. 


In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands 
By J. A. McGuire. Introduction by Wm. T. Hornaday 


The thrilling narrative of a successful hunting trip under- 
taken by a party of sportsmen to get museum specimens 
far off the beaten paths of the far North. $2.50 Postpaid. 


OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 


————— 
| NEW METHOD , 


UY BLUE 
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McCleary today for a Free copy of this book | 
gun is held away 


finally - 


| it. 


| the late Frank Parmale, 
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The 20 bore is just about the smallest 
size that is a man’s gun. A few years ago 
an old-time live 
pigeon shot, told me that he was just back 
from a season spent in south Texas. He 
had used a 20 bore Parker with 30-inch 


barrels, chambered for 3-inch cases, and 
shooting 3 drams of powder and 1 ounce 
of shot. This was a special load, no pro- 


gressive powder being made at that time. 
Frank declared it just the very best quail 
gun that he ever had shot. A lot of us 
are like that now. We shoot a 20 bore 
and do not want anything better—couldn’t 
get anything better for us, if we did want 





time, though they may not be now. At 
that we can get his results wit! an ounce 
of shot and the equivalent of 234 drams 
of powder. 

This reminds me that a 20 bore is a 1- 
ounce gun. You can get all the results 
out of an ounce of shot fired from a 20 
that can be had from any gun with that 
quantity of shot, and the recoil will be 
lighter. I’d like to see the ounce load in 
20 bore become the standard and the only 
load issued. Nothing lighter does justice 
to the bore, and the "¥4-ounce load is next 
to worthless. Give me an ounce of shot, 
driven hard, and the birds that escape have 
taken a sharp risk with sudden death any- 
how. 


Skeet 


What It Means to Hunters 
By J. P. Cuenin 


This gun of Frank’s was one of a 
| number of Parkers being made at that 
KEET, the new form of trap shoot- 








\ 


S ing, appeals to both upland game bird 

and duck hunters in a way that the 
old style trap shooting never did, because 
it is the nearest thing to real game shoot- 
ing that might be devised. Even old-time 
trap shooters who gave up that game be- 
cause of its monotony have taken to skeet 
like a kid to a new toy, for this is en- 


tirely different from trap shooting. The 
only things about it that are the same are 


the traps and the targets, but everything 
else is different. In the old game all of 
the targets were outgoing shots at no great 
angle, while in this new and _ interesting 
style the shooter gets every possible angle 
at which he must take his shots on the 
marsh or in the uplands, and at both in- 
coming and outgoing targets. 

One of many points about skeet that 
make it of interest to hunters is that a 
regular field gun is used. The special trap 
gun with its abnormally long barrel and 
freakish long, straight stock is out of place 
on a skeet field, just as much as it would 
be in a quail cover. And another very im- 
portant thing about the game is that the 
from the shoulder until 
the target is seen in the air, and not plas- 
tered against the shooter’s shoulder and 
cheek as in trap shooting. 

Skeet is a game for shotgun users that 
will really help them in their field shoot- 
ing, for the shots taken at the different 
stations are exactly like many they must 
take when in the duck blind or in upland 
game regions. Take for instance the first 
shot offered. It is at a bird that comes 
from overhead and is going away, just like 
a teal that whisks over the shooter’s head 
from behind and is getting away at high 
speed. It offers a shot that is missed fre- 


HIGH TRAP 


quently on the marsh, for the shooter i; 
likely to overshoot the mark because he 
holds on the bird instead of under. The 
second target thrown is an incomer that 
starts at a point 40 yards from the shooter 
and about 2 feet above the ground. Ii 
comes toward him rising, just as a duck 
that is coming in low over the water be 
gins to rise when a few yards outside th: 
decoys. Some duck hunters miss such shots 
because they fail to hold over or ahead of 
the bird that is rising. In skeet they can 
practice swinging up past the target, just 
as they must do if they expect to get a 
rising duck. 

3efore describing some of the other 
shots at the various stations, it might be 
well to tell how the field is laid out and 
how the targets are thrown. As the dia- 
gram shows, there are two traps, one 10 
feet above the ground, and the other 2 
feet above the ground. The traps are 40 
yards apart. Each trap throws its targets 
directly over the opposite trap and to a 
point from 15 to 20 yards beyond the other 


trap. The targets should be thrown so 
that they are about 15 feet above the 


ground when they pass over Station No. 
8. Any of the shell-loading companies will 
supply rule books that contain directions 
for laying out a field, building the trap 
houses, and making pulling rods for re- 
leasing the traps. A pair of traps can be 
bought for about $15. 


T STATION No. 2, which is about 31 
feet to one side of the line of flight of 

the target, the shooter gets a bird from 
each trap as he did from Station No. 1, but 
in this case they are at a slight angle and 
require a little lead. In the duck blind or 
when after upland game, many shooters 
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fail to lead enough on such shots because 
the line of flight is almost straight away 
or straight toward them, and without some 
leading those shots will be missed every 


time. In the opinion of many skeet shoot- 


ers who hold their guns to the right 
houlder, the outgoing target from the 
high trap at Station No. 2 is the most 


difficult of all, and the same thing may be 
iid of similar shots at game, so the fel- 
w who learns to get his targets regu- 
larly at No. 2 station will connect with 
hirds flying at the same angle. 

At Station No. 3 the targets are of- 
fered at quite an angle, and at No. 4 they 
are crossing at right angles. Both birds 


S 
1 
I 
] 


at these stations, and at No. 5, require 
considerable leading, for they are mov- 
ing rapidly and at sharp angles. When 


around to Station No. 5 
he is faced with a problem slightly dif- 
ferent from that at No. 3, for the bird 
from the low trap is going away instead 
of approaching, and the one from the high 
trap that was an outgoing target is now 
an incomer. All of the shots taken at 
Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are much like those at 
many game birds we must learn to judge 
in the field. 

Station No. 5 affords an opportunity to 
learn how to get quail that jump from 
one’s side and start off rapidly at low 
elevation, and the incomer from the high 
trap is like taking a duck coming in over 
decoys at a slight angle. Both shots re- 
quire some lead, even though the angle is 
not great. Station No. 7 gives the shooter 
a chance at a straight away rising tar- 
vet that is like a quail flushed close to 
one’s feet, and the one from the high 
target is a straight incomer. 

The next shot is taken at No. 8, and 
this one teaches real snap-shooting, for 
the shooter faces the high trap, which is 
only 20 yards away, and he must break the 
target before it passes over his head. He 
then turns around, loads his gun, and takes 
another snapshot at the target from the 
low trap. Some men who try skeet for 
the first time are under the impression 
that the two shots at No. 8 are almost im- 
possible, and others state that in the field 
they would allow such a bird to pass, then 
turn around and take it as it was going 
away. Any upland game bird hunter who 
has learned to snapshoot in brush will have 
no difficulty with either shot at No. 8 sta- 
tion, and the man who has been too slow 
to get birds that required fast gun point- 
ing can learn to speed up by practicing at 
that station. 

The next four chances are offered in 
doubles from Stations 2, 3, 6, and 7. The 
shooter steps up to Station No. 1, places 
two shells in his gun, calls “mark,” which 
is the word used in skeet, and both traps 
are sprung at once. There is ample time 
to get both birds if the shooter gets into 
action quickly, though less speed is re- 
quired than for each of the singles at Sta- 
tion 8. After the four doubles have been 
hot, there is one shell left out of a box 
of twenty-five, and this the shooter may 
use at any station he desires. This “op- 
tional” shot, as it is called, is usually tak- 
(n at either bird from Station No. 7, where 
the last shot of the doubles is fired. The 
hooters usually go around in squads of 


the shooter moves 


five, though fewer or more can be placed | 


in a squad, 


HERE has been considerable discus- 

sion concerning the best type of gun 
and boring for skeet. Some favor the 
smaller bores such as the 16 and 20, while 
others hold out for the 12. While the 12 
gauge handles a bigger load of shot, some 
men argue that because of its light weight, 
and the speed with which it can be handled, 
the 20 gauge is the equal of the larger gun 
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for skeet. As to the boring, some favor 
a gun that throws a rather open pattern, 
while others want nothing more open than 
a modified choke. A gun with which a 
man shoots well on quail will fill the bill 
nicely for skeet. In a double barrel I be- 
lieve the best boring would be an improved 
cylinder and modified. In a repeater a 
modified choke would be best as far as my 
opinion goes. With such boring one can 
use “scatter,” “brush,” or “thicket” loads 
for the second shot in the doubles and at 
Station No. 8. I believe the best shot loads 


| now obtainable are No. 9 for the 20 and 


16 gauges, and No. 8 or No. 9 for the 12 
gauge. The pattern should be quite dense 
as the target is small. 

Here in California skeet fields are 
springing up like the proverbial mushroom, 
and sportsmen’s clubs of all kinds, partic- 
ularly those engaged in fish and game pro- 
tection and propagation, will find in skeet 
a means of raising money with which to 
carry on their valuable work, for a very 


| good profit can be made from this game. 


As I stated before, the two traps can be 
bought for about $15. The rest of the equip- 
ment will not cost more than $20 and all 
of the work can be done by the members 
of a club. Of course more money can be 
spent in laying out a field, but that is not 
necessary for the actual shooting. One of 
the clubs here paid for its layout at its 
first shoot, and the money it makes hence- 
forth will be used to improve fishing and 


| hunting conditions, in its district. If a 


club needs money to construct a rearing 


| pond for trout, or a pond in which to start 


propagating black bass, or for the pur- 
chase oi pheasants for stocking purposes, 
a skeet field will help them to raise the 
money, and all of those who contribute to 
the fund by shooting will have a great time 
for their money, for skeet is a most fas- 
cinating game. 


Browning Identification 
Bureau 


CCORDING to announcement by the 
42% Browning Arms Company of Ogden, 
Utah, a free Identification Bureau has been 
opened for the convenience and protection 
of owners of Browning automatic shot- 
guns. It is an up-to-date method of “lock- 
ing the barn door before the horse is 
gone’! All that are needed are the name, 
address, and serial number of the Brown- 
ing automatic shotgun. And there is no 
cost or obligation. They are glad to ren- 
der this service free of charge. 


Dhotéun Queries 


atswered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 

— stamp for reply, and give complete address, 
plainly. 





A Deluge of Questions 

Editor:—I am not satisfied with my shooting. 
I have been hunting for ten years at every 
possible opportunity and am _ better than the 
average. 

About ten years ago I went from 12 to 20 
gauge, for I figured the lighter gun would be 
faster in brush. My average went up -at once 


| on rabbits and partridges, but dropped on pheas- 


ants. I was shooting an Ithaca 20 gauge, 
double, 28-inch barrels, right modified, left full 


| choke, weight 5 pounds, 13 ounces. I liked 


this gun the best. of any I have ever had, but 


| sold it for a 20 gauge Winchester pump, 26-inch 


| 
| 
) 


| harrels, modified choke. 


I could not do anything 
with this except on first shot, so went back to 20 


gauge, double, No. 3 grade, Ithaca, 26-inch 
barrels, modified and choke, weight 5 pounds, 15 
ounces. When I bought this I heard talk about 
the gun fitting me. I have long arms and neck, 
and have to hunch some to shoot a standard gun 
I did not know what fit I needed except that I 
thought I needed a longer stock, so ordered regu- 
lar and added a recoil pad for length. This No. 
3 is a nice gun, but my average, while better 
than with the pump, was short of what it ought to 
be on partridges. I had many misses on rabbits 
in brush, and on pheasants it took half a box 
of shells to get three birds, where with the right 
gun it ought to be at the most six shells for three 
birds. I could do this with the other Ithaca. 

I became disgusted with this gun for pheasants, 
so got a 12 gauge pump for them, and, while 
I got the long shots better with this, it spoiled 
me for either gun. 

This year I put the pump aside and tried 
to train myself with the 20 double. We haven't 
been able here to shoot partridges for two sea- 
sons, so had to hunt woodcock and rabbits. I 
never missed a woodcock in the open but, in the 
brush, where I had to shoot quicker, missed most 
of them. I missed over half of the rabbits I 
shot at, and those I got were either in the 
open or running down a path. I don’t seem to 
shoot anywhere near them on a quick brush shot. 
Am most usually high. 

On opening day for pheasants it took me all day 
to get three birds over a good dog, and those I 
got were not farther than 25 yards. I could not 
bring down a bird at any distance. I was shoot- 
ing before most of our party, using No. 6 and 
No. 7 shot, same as the others, and they re- 
peatedly brought down birds at 40 and 50 yards 
that I could not seem to touch. I missed shots 
with which, when I was younger, six or seven 
years ago, with the old 12s or first 20 double, I 
would have easily made a 75 per cent average. 
I am not thirty yet, so can not lay it to my age. 

I want another gun, but don’t know what. I 
went to a trap shoot this summer and _ shot 
eighty-four out of 100 the first time. I 
even tried it using a 12 gauge borrowed trap 
gun. Most of the misses I made were in the 
first twenty-five birds, so I have to lay my 
other game shooting to the gun. 

I want to know which gun—the 12, 16, or 
20 gauge—will kill the farthest and why. Are 
the maximum loads in 12, 16, and 20 of equal 
power in comparison? By this I mean, is the 
20 gauge load of 2'%4 drams, 1 ounce shot, and 
the 16 gauge, 234 drams, 1 ounce shot, equal to 
the 12 gauge, 3%4 drams, 1% ounces shot? Why 
should the 12 and 20 gauge shells be loaded in 
234 cases, and the 16 in 29/16? Why the differ- 
ence in muzzle velocity of the 12, 16, and 20? 
Why should the 16 be lower than either the 
12 or 20 gauge? What does velocity mean in 
killing power in a shotgun? Which gun does 
the best work all around, up to 40 yards? Which 
gauge is the best for all-around work at all dis- 
tances? 

What effect do the different length barrels 
have? Is there any difference of advantage in 
the way gun companies bore their guns? What 
to your mind is going to be the most popular 
gauge, and why? I mean here that I do not 
want a 16 if the shell companies are going to 
perfect shells for the 20 gauge to a greater de- 
gree. 

I have in mind a 16 gauge Browning, No. 2 
grade, with 28-inch full choke barrel. I plan to 
use scatter load for brush and high velocity for 
pheasants, and if I like the gun add a 26-inch 
cylinder bore barrel, and do away with more 
than one shell. Would this be practical? If you 
consider this the right gun for me, what do 
you think the specifications should be as to 
length of stock, drop, and pitch, length of bar- 
rel, bore, if one barrel or two? Would a rib 
be an advantage to me? 

I think I would like a Browning 16, but I 
want to be sure this time, if possible. I don’t 
want a 16 if the 20 is going to be the leading 
bore later on, as some seem to think. If th: 
12 is right, that is what I want for my kind of 
shooting.—J. L. Nobbs, N. Y. 


Answer:—I suggest that you do just what I 
have done, and I haven’t gotten the gun yet, 
so am just assuming that it is going to fill my 
needs to a dot. I have ordered one of the new 
Remington 20 bore automatics that have just 
come out. Ordered with two barrels, 28-inch 
full choke and 26-inch improved cylinder. I 
shall shoot nothing except 1l-ounce loads. I 
know the Remington stock well enough to know 
that it will fit me pretty well, and know the 
shooting qualities of a Remington barrel well 
enough to know that this 20 will kill pheasants 

































ducks with the full choke barrel well beyond 





yards. The new Remington automatic weighs 
pounds. I have been waiting for this Rem- 





ngton for twenty years, and have a hunch that 
when I get it I'll be done buying guns for the 
of my time. 

You have mentioned the Browning 16. That is 
, good gun, too. It is more of an all-round gun 
than the 20, because it would take in duck 
hooting, using it with 1% ounces of shot. My 
reference for the 20 is that I do not propose to 
ise these small guns on ducks, and the 20 ap- 
nears to be powerful enough for such game as 





vou shoot or as I shoot in the uplands, mostly 
ail and snipe. For the ducks I use a 12 or a 
and no smaller gauge is so good. 
Though there is some difference in velocity, 


favoring the 12 as compared with the 20 and 16, 
et roughly we can take the power as being in 
rect ratio to the amount of shot. If one gun 
hoots an ounce of shot, another 1% ounces, we 
assume that the heavier charge has 25 per 
nt more power. Usually, however, the 12 is 
viven 40 per cent more striking energy than the 
This energy is calculated by taking the 
square of the velocity, multiplied by the weight 
of the shot charge. 
The trouble is that any and all are 
too heavy for this quick work that you have in 
ind. It is true that a 12 had with 
nch barrels, down to a weight of 6% pounds, 
hut using full charges the recoil will be so heavy, 


12 bores 


can be 


the jump of the piece so marked, that you 
ll find yourself slowed up with the second 
barrel, which will prove ineffective.—C. A. 


Try a New Remington 20 

Editor:—I use a Remington Model 11, 12 gauge 

automatic shotgun, 28-inch modified barrel. I 
use this gun for quail, as we have a great 
number in this section. I realize that I am a 
shot, but it seems as though I ought to 
do better. I seldom fail to get a bird when the 
covey comes up, but always miss the next shot 
as they are leaving. I kill, all right, around 20 
1 25 yards, but it seems as though I ought to 
lo better than I do at 30 and 40 yards. 
Would advise getting a 26-inch 


poor 


you cylinder 


hore barrel for this gun? Also what length of 
shell, powder, and shot would you advise for 
birds with this gun, or one like it, in and with 


cylinder bore? 
I like a heavily loaded shell as my gun seems 
to handle better. I have tried Super X, but only 


No. 6 shot, and they mutilated too badly. 

I understand Remington is going to put out 

20 gauge modeled after the No. 11. What do 
you think about a gun as light as this in an 
automatic ?—Chas. H. Perry, N. C. 

Answer:—I note your trouble about hitting 
the second bird from a bevy, having dropped 
the first one all right. Sometimes this is due 
to the recoil having unbalanced you a bit, and 


also driven the face slightly away from its rest 
on the stock. The result is that on the second 
shot you are sighting too high above the breech, 


see the bird perfectly over the muzzle, and 
naturally think you are going to hit him, but 
the load generally goes over the top. In your 
place would get one of those new Remington 
Os. They won’t kick, will be faster on the 
nark with the second barrel, and I think very 
likely you will begin landing with the second 
barrel. Remington 20 is now being announced, 
-inch barrel, bored as you like. Improved 
cylinder would be right for quail. The arm 
weighs 634 pounds—about right, too, for a 


quail gun.—C. A. 


In Re Penetrations 
Editor:—Will you please give me the difference 
the penetration between a 16 gauge gun with 
’-inch full choke barrel and a 12 gauge gun with 
32-inch full choke barrel, when using corre- 
ponding loads? 
Will you also please advise the difference in 


netration between a 12 gauge barrel, 28-inch 
full choke and a 32-inch full choke ?—Gilbert 
Vortinsen, Utah. 


Answer:—Your queries can hardly be answered 
terms of penetration. There is nothing with 
which to take penetration in shotguns at present. 


The 16 bore, with the progressive load of 1% 
cunces of shot, would have a velocity over the 
yard course of about 945 feet, using No. 6 


hot. The 12 gauge with 32-inch barrels would 
ve a velocity of about 985 feet. The 28-inch 
arrels in the 12 might fall about 25 feet under 
e 32-inch, but there is no certainty about this, 
nee it depends on the load. With very quick 
, wders there would be little difference, with 
wer powders more difference. 
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How a Rattlesnake Charms a Quail 
By A.A 


URING the fall and winter months, 

the Gila River of the southwest part 

of Arizona offers a very attractive 
camping trip. On one occasion the writer 
took this trip, following two burros well- 
loaded with camp supplies. The following 
extraordinary incident took place: 

The river is bordered with a heavy 
growth of mesquite trees, that grow to a 
height of 15 or 20 feet. About the only 
game to be found are rabbit and quail. The 
quail are the large valley quail, or Cali- 
fornia quail, with the beautiful plume on 
their heads. 

Having made camp one evening, my at- 
tention was attracted to a large covey of 
quail, screaming and chattering in a near-by 
tree top. The Arizona quail are very game 
and very swift on the wing. At the sight 
of man they disappear like a flash in the 
brush. One has to be an excellent shot 
to get them on the wing. Being well fed 
up on bacon and beans, I concluded I would 
relish a few quail for supper. I picked up 
my gun and started for the tree. 

As I came in sight of the tree, contrary 
to expectations, the quail paid no attention 
to me. This fact seemed very unusual. As 


I approached nearer, the quail were 
screaming and flying about the top of the 
tree, showing great distress and excite- 


ment. They either did not know, or did not 
fear, my presence. I realized this deport- 
ment was strange and contrary to the 
habits of the quail. I stepped under the 
tree. They still paid no attention to me. 
I could have brought down half a dozen 
at a shot. 

I did not shoot; the circumstances were 
too unusual. I wanted to learn the cause 
of the excitement. I looked over the top of 
a creosote bush, and there I saw a large 
rattlesnake charming a quail. They were 
about 8 feet apart. The little quail was 
completely under the power of the snake. 
Its head and neck were stretched forward 
as far as it could reach, looking into the 
eves of the snake. Its wings drooped to the 
ground. Every feather was blown forward 
toward the snake, as if driven by a mighty 
wind. Its little feet and legs were braced 
and pulling back with all their might, yet 
with every effort to pull back the quail 
moved a little nearer the snake. 


HE quail fought valiantly but hopeless- 

ly. Its little friends in the tree top, 
screaming and darting about, could render 
it no aid. The serpent was complete mas- 
ter of the contest. The quail fought 
against the resistless attraction with all of 
its power, but moved slowly, inch by inch, 
to its doom. 

The snake, about 4 feet long, was 
stretched out at full length. In repose, the 
eyes of the snake are very small. Exerting 
its mesmeric power, the eyes of this snake 
were dilated to the size of a 10-cent piece. 
Their brilliancy was beyond anything I 
had ever witnessed. 


Take a diamond, an emerald, an opal, 


and a sapphire, amalgamate them into one 
composite whole, then put a sunbeam be- 
hind them, and one can have some concep- 
tion of the brilliancy of that snake’s eyes. 


Hopkins 


The movement of the snake was barely 
perceptible, but constant and sure. The 
battle waged for many minutes. They were 
drawing nearer and nearer. The snake, 
conscious of its power, moved forward with 
patient persistence, certain of victory. 

For the sake of acquiring knowledge, 
desiring to know how the snake completed 
his kill, I wanted to witness the final, 
terrible spectacle; but the abject helpless- 
ness of the little quail, the pleading, 
piteous distress of its friends in the tree, 
would not allow me to permit the sacrifice. 

My position happened to be by the side 
of the quail and at an angle facing the 
snake, and not more than 6 feet from them. 
I realized that, at so short a distance, the 
shot from the gun would not scatter, but 
travel like a bullet. 

When only 2 feet separated them, just 
as the serpent was about to fold its slimy 
coils about its victim, I raised my gun 
and shot the snake’s head off. 

As soon as the gun spoke, every feather 
of the quail fell back into its normal posi- 
tion. It reeled and staggered about in a 
drunken manner, still under the spell of 
the snake. Soon its feet and legs straight- 
ened up and assumed their normal position. 
Finally its head and neck became erect. It 
looked at me, chirped as if to say “thank 
you,” then flew away to its mate. 

In the presence of such wonders, the 
mind is forced to speculate. What force 
turned the feathers of the quail toward the 
snake, as if driven by a mighty wind? The 
day was a perfect calm. What force trav- 
eled from snake to quail, for force it was? 
It is called charm. That definition seems 
so inadequate. Surely there are more things 
in heaven and earth than have yet been 
dreamed of. 


Disarming the Citizen 

DITOR Outdoor Life:—The article 

and cartoon on page 21 of the May 
issue of Outpoor Lire, entitled, “Disarm 
the Citizen and You Arm This Thug,” is 
of the utmost interest to me. Not until 
today have I ever known a magazine to 
take the stand you there took. It seemed 
inevitable that we would sooner or later 
have a law similar to the Sullivan Law in 
New York, in almost every state, and that, 
in order to protect ourselves and our 
property, we would all be compelled to be- 
come law violators. 

While I am a democrat and believe in 
the right and ability of the people to govern 
themselves, unless they pull themselves to- 
gether and begin to take a sane look at 
such matters as this, I will feel that my 
faith has been without grounds. 

The only reason that anyone is now jus- 
tified in that faith is that those of us that 
believe in it know that the sob sisters and 
blue noses are not good citizens. I have 
had a considerable experience in criminal 
law, and have found without fail that the 
man who was so bitterly opposed to the 
possession of firearms and alarmed when 
a homicide was committed (without regard 
to the justification) was the very type of 
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man for whom we were compelled to make 
laws and force him into obedience of them 
by fear of violence. 

Our only protection in this section of the 
country is a .45. The man who does not 
own one and does not have the nerve to 
use one is compelled to see his property 
appropriated and his home violated. 

To come out as you have in the face of 
the public sentiment on this matter is very 
commendable, and I could not resist the 
feeling that I ought to express my appre- 
ciation. James M. H. CULLENDER. 

N. Mex. 


Blue Noses and the .45 


Barina Outdoor Life:—I am _ con- 
4 strained to commend your attitude to 
all thinking people, and I do not mean peo- 
ple who think only as I do, but to all think- 
ing people. 

The premise for this commendation is 
in the fact that you have, in the face of 
the blue-nosed moralist, misguided but 
potentialiy dangerous, championed the Sun- 
day recreation, and, now, in the face of the 
same opposition, champion the Constitu- 
tional right of the people “to keep and bear 
arms,” and, concurring with your views, 
I wish to give you such moral support as 
may be. 

Mark Twain said he visited a western 
town where every person carried a “leg oO’ 
mutton” at his side, a .45 single action Colt, 
and he never saw such polite people in 
his life. Permit every man and woman 
to carry concealed weapons, and the thug, 
naturally a weak-kneed brother, will not 
prosper. Permit a man on Sunday morn- 
ing to take the wife and the kiddies into 
the woods and commune with the Master 
in His own laboratory, and he is in touch 
with the fountain source of all morality. 

La. J. H. Inman. 


Sheepmen vs. Bears 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Your recent 

editorial on sheepmen vs. bears was a 
statement of facts, which my long resi- 
dence in the mountains of Montana can 
verify. 

Black and brown bears are still quite 
plentiful, but the grizzly is almost extinct, 
and will become so, unless prompt and ade- 
quate protection is given. Hunting bears 
with dogs should be prohibited, and a ten- 
year closed season on grizzly would give 
them a chance to come back. 

Leasing of Government land for the 
grazing of sheep should be stopped alto- 
gether. What chance have elk to winter 
on a range that has been grazed over by 
sheep? At the approach of winter, sheep- 
men drive their flocks out of the mountains 
to winter quarters, where sheds and feed 
are provided. It would seem that the Gov- 
ernment should be equally provident of its 
game, and not condemn it to starve on land 
that its shortsighted policy has leased to 
the sheep interests for a few cents per acre. 

Mont. G. A. TREMPER. 


Good Ladies Set Good 
Example 


MONG tthe recent announcements 

emanating from the publicity chairman 
of the Fourteenth Ward Civic League, of 
New Orleans, La., are the following: 

The league disapproves of the ease 
with which irresponsible and crimi- 
nally inclined persons can procure fire- 
aris... « 


Mrs. Baxter requests all members of 
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the league to comply strictly with the 
new garbage ordinance and by so do- 
ing cooperate with the city officials 
and set a good example. 


(Editorial Note:—As soon as criminals learn 
of the disapproval of the good ladies of the 
Fourteenth Ward Civic League, they will 
doubtless stop procuring firearms. We await 
with interest the next pronouncement from 
these good ladies. We hope they also disap- 
prove of automobile accidents, fires, and other 
such unfortunate happenings. Their dis- 
approval should help greatly in eliminating 
such things.) 


Rodents, Foxes, Trappers 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—I would 
like to see conservationists’ attention 
drawn to the fact that the red fox faces 
immediate extermination unless protected 
against unrestricted trapping. This sec- 
tion (Sullivan County, N. Y.) is ideally 
suited to foxes, as it is rough, hilly, and 
full of deserted farms run to brush, and 
swarming with rabbits. Until two years 
ago one could start a fox with a good 
hound almost any favorable day. Hunters 
are taking more interest in their chase and 
obtaining better dogs and are capable ot 
keeping the number in control, but in the 
past two years two trappers with the aid of 
automobiles, scent, and a multitude of traps 
have so far reduced them that I saw only 
one red fox and two other tracks the past 
winter, and this condition holds true for 
miles in all directions where these men 
operated, and is reported to be similar in 
neighboring districts. 

I have shot scores of foxes and mounted 
many for others, and examination of their 
stomachs seldom reveals anything but re- 
mains of rabbits and mice. I have seen 
only twice in twenty years of fox hunting 
where one had eaten a ruffed grouse, and 
this is one of the best grouse countries. I 
believe the number of fawns they kill, as 
asserfed by the Pennsylvania authorities, 
to be negligible. If they really want their 
foxes exterminated they will soon have 
their wish, but seeing that the fur is valu- 
able, that foxes furnish sport to a large 
number of hunters, and since their food 
consists largely of rodents which man has 
never been able to seriously reduce, I fail 
to see why they should not be accorded at 
least as much protection as other fur 
bearers. Watter J. MILLER. 

DN. Xx: 


Mr. Kool 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—We suggest 
that if Mr. Kool has any more surplus 
prayers to put out, that he use them to 
secure some of those thousands of unem- 
ployed men in Detroit work and that he 
lay off the editor of Outpoor Lire, who 
is advocating what might give an honest, 
hard-working man a chance for a little 
respite on Sunday. 
Ohio. Henry CLARENCE Davis. 





In an Early Issue 


‘*Playing with River Pickerel’’ 
By O. W. Smith 


Next Issue 


‘‘Some Strange Fishing 
Adventures’’ 


By Gus Munch 














Book Reviews 


My Friend, the Black Bass, by Senator Harry 
B. Hawes. Frederick S. Stokes Co., Ney 
York. 288 pages. $2. 


Many parts of this admirable and_practica| 
fishing book appeared recently in Ovurpoor Lip; 
under the title, ““How to Take Bass.” It em 
phasizes tackle and methods in angling for bass. 
rather than the habits of the fish itself. It is ay 
admirable resume of bass lore, brimming with 
interesting and enlightening anecdotes. The 
author is U. S. Senator from Missouri, a noted 
fisherman, and a constant worker in Congress fo 
fish protection and propagation. 


Practical Horsemanship, by Capt. J. L. M. 
Barrett. Robert M. McBride & Co., New York 
159 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 


The author, who is an English riding instruc. 
tor, has trained 1,600 student officers. There a: 
chapters on the seat, jumping (elementary, 
sive, and advanced), the position of the hands. 
difficult horses, bitting, and hints on buying 
horses for beginners. The illustrations are ¢ 


Outdoor Heritage, by Harold Child Bryant. 
Powell Pub. Co., Los Angeles. 465 pages, il- 
lustrated. $5. 


This book is one of a series on California. It 
will be manna to those who are already cor 
vinced that California is a little beyond halfway 
to heaven. Parts of it are interesting reading: 
other parts are dry as dust. The outdoor heritay: 
of Californians is not to be sniffed at, but most 
of us would rather live in it than read about it. 
Sample chapters: Valleys Fair and Productive: 
Mountains Rocky, but Inhabited; Deserts Bare, 
but Populous; The People’s Playgrounds. 


Grand Canyon Country, by M. R. Tillotson 
and Frank J. Taylor. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford University, Calif. 108 pages, 
illustrated. $2. 


A familiarly written description of people, 
places, and things in the Grand Canyon region of 
Arizona. Every tourist who visits that amazing 
country should have a copy of this volume 
though it is too bad the book doesn’t sell for about 
half its present price. Sample chapters: Indians 
and Their Customs; The Story of the Park; W:!d 
Life in the Grand Canyon. 


My Tropical Air Castle, by Frank M. Chap- 
man. PD. Appleton & Co., New York. 417 
pages, profusely illustrated. $5. 


For four seasons Dr. Chapman, who is Curato: 
of Birds in the American Museum of Natural 
History, has returned to his cabin on Barro Cok 
rado, an island in the Panama Canal Zone. He 
has observed and photographed the birds and 
beasts of the region, and this book is the result. 
Nature lovers will be fascinated with the draw 
ings and photographs, Dr. Chapman’s delightful 
style, and the wealth of information the boo! 
conveys. 


Kennel Building and Plans, by Will Judy. 
Judy Pub. Co., Chicago. 56 pages, illustrated 
$1. 


The second edition of a booklet containing val 
able information on dog kennels. 


Shooting by Moor, Field, and Shore, edited by 
Eric Parker. J Lippincott Co., Philade! 
phia. 375 pages, profusely illustrated. $7. 


A tome of invaluable information on bird 


shooting in England. Sample chapters: The 
Grouse, Shooting; The Pheasant, Rearing and 
Stocking; The Woodcock (England and Scot 
land); General Shooting Hints: Black Gam: 
Hare Drives; Shore Birds and Shore Shootin 
Field Trials; The Training of Spaniels and 
Retrievers; The Cookery of Game. 


The Best Animal Stories I Know, by John 
Clair Minot. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 317 
pages. $2. 


A fine selection of outstanding animal tales 
Ovurpoor Lire authors are in the collection, 1 
cluding Archibald Rutledge and Edison Marshal! 
Other authors whose stories are included are Jac! 
London, Albert Payson Terhune, William ! 
Long, Walter Prichard Eaton, and Alphon- 
Daudet. 
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dissertation on field 
not to the extent of 
a technical discus- 
sion of the winners and describing the 
verformances of the dogs, heat by heat. 

is rather a resume of the principal 
happenings on the field trial circuit of 
the past season. Incidentally, I may ob- 
serve that this was the longest field 
rial season that has ever been recorded. 


not a 


is 
trials; that is, 


HIS 


turning it into 


[ began the itinerary in Saskatchewan 
the first day of September, and did 
ot conclude it until the first of May. 


uring this period I traveled practically 


over every part of the country, but in 
my peregrinations I was able to at- 


tend only about one-tenth of the many 
field trial events that took place during 
he past season! This is a rather good 
indication that field trials are not di- 
minishing as fast as some would have us 
believe who have in doleful ululations 
foretold the doom of the game and who 
continue to predict its utter destruction. 
That class as a rule are the type who 
perhaps attend a single day’s events and, 
ot understanding what they are all 
about, go home laboring under a miscon- 
ception from which they never care to be 
separated. Such as these have existed 
as far back as 1866, when the first field 
trials were held in England, and isolated 
specimens continue to flourish in small 
numbers to this day. In spite of it all, 
however, the field trial game continues 
to grow and expand in every part of 
the country. In like proportion more 
setters and pointers are being bred, and 
more people are becoming interested in 
bird dogs. It does not follow that every 
person who owns one or the other of 
these breeds develops into a field trial 
devotee, but it does mean that the high 
class bird dog is coming into greater de- 
mand and that the ideals of the sports- 
men are being elevated, in that the desire 
for higher class work on the part of the 
dogs is demanded and a diminution of 
that craving to merely kill game. Not 
hat the killing of game is of itself to be 
eschewed, but, as a general proposition, 
the man or woman who admires high 
lass work on the part of his dog is more 
concerned in that than in the quantity 
{ game that is killed; consequently, the 
field trial follower is a game conserva- 
tionist. His creed is to kill fewer birds, 
but in the most artistic manner, and thus 
he satisfies his esthetic sense. 


HE trials on prairie chicken early in 

September are usually the barometer 
that indicates what the season will bring 
forth, This past year was no exception. 
The trials began in Saskatchewan with one 
of the largest fields that was ever got- 
ten together. From here they came on 
southward, and in Oklahoma the Ameri- 
can Field Futurity brought forth a field 
of fifty-two starters. This also was a 
record. From there the scene shifted to 


Georgia, and after that came Alabama, 
Tennessee, and the surrounding states. 


ae. 
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Field Trial Echoes 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


Grand 

the 
place 
as usual 


The National Championship at 
Junction, generally described as 
great classic in field trials, took 
this year in early March, and 
was held on the preserve of Hobart 
Ames, near Grand Junction, Tenn. It 
was a representative field of high class 
gun dogs. In making this statement I 
do so advisedly, for few among the 
starters were dogs over which one could 
not enjoy a day’s gunning with the ut- 
most satisfaction. 

The winner of that stake 
Mohawk Pal, white, black, and 
setter dog. In accomplishing the feat 
this year, he acquired the Colonel Merri- 
man Cup outright, for thi the third 
time that Pal has won the classic event. 
By making this win he paralleled the 
record of Mary Montrose, the great 


is 





Junedale Allie, 
nental subscription 
Springs, Ala. Owned by Dr. F.H. Labey, 


oston 


winner of the Conti- 
stake at Union 


ee pointer of ten years ago, and of 
Becky Broom Hill, another pointer 
bitch, equally great, owned by Louis Lee 


was Feagin’s | 


ticked | 











Haggin of Lexington, K3 

Feagin’s Mohawk Pal, like Becky 
Broom Hill, has always been noted for 
his great ability as a gun dog. His 
owner, E. M. Tutwi'er, Jr., of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has shot over the dog for | 
years, and, when he wants a comfortable 


day’s gunning, Pal is always the dog he 
selects. So the fallacy that a gun dog 
can not be a field trial winner as well 


does not hold water here. But he is 
only one of the many. The standard of 
perfection in the National Championship 


has always been the highest type of gun 
dog, showing the most style, character, 
and nose, to which must be added the 
finer points of training. 





There were many others of that type 
in the stake, among them Oxford Dot, 
another good setter; Junedale Allie, | 
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' Keep your dog 
happy by feeding him properly. 
thrive on Chappel’s’ Ken-L 
golden cakes of energy...entire 
in c ymposition, 
Sold everywhere. 


Ask for 
L-Biskit. Made by the make: 
Ration. 


CHAPPEL BROS., Inc. 
112 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


KEN-L-BISKIT 


THE GOLDEN CAKES OF ENERGY 


A ctually kills 
FLEAS 


—instead of 


merely stupefying 
U.S. Bulletin them 


No. 897 declares only_one 
actually kill fleas. PULVE 


Chappel’s Ken- 
s of Ken-L- 














wder substance can 
ALONE CONTAINS 
IT! When Pulvex is used, fleas never revive. Abso- 
lutely harmless, even if swallowed. Non-irritating; 
odorless. A Pulvex-ing keeps fleas off for 14 days. 


— fleas off 

with 
or from William Coo 

Dept. B-173, 1909 Clifton 


Pp on Money-Back Guarantee 


& stad children’s pet, out of your home 
ulvex. At all drug and pet shops, 50c, 
Nephews, 
pene, Chicago, Ill. 











Your dog 


in Summer - - 


Needs the easily digested 
beneficial elements of 


Miller’s A-I ato Foods 


For ten cents we will 
send you crisp safnples of 
Five foods and valuable 
dog book. Write today. 
Give your dog a treat! 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
750 State St. Battle Creek Mich Wy, 
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Free DogBook 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 













¥e Olden Tyme Long Eared Black and Tan American Hounds 


celebrated for their cold trailing, lone trailing 
ability super-canine endurance, stubborn 
persistency, hunting sense, true hound charac- 
ter and loud bugle voices. Peers of all hound-', 

dom. Exultant customer boosters in every Fea 
State and many foreign lands. Trained and j, 
partly trained hounds. Puppies a specialty. 
Descriptive illustrated catalog and Sales List 10c. 


Hermosa Vista Farm, Dept. R1, Saint Clairsville, Ohio £2). 2c0-.- su 


WA YK A Ps RY 


ALL BREEOS REL/SH PERFECTION 


PERFECTION 

is stocked in eonventont sizes, by Pet Shops, 

Sporting Goods and Feed Stores everywhere. 

Order locally, or if you prefer, we will ship 
5 ibs. 6Oc, or 10 Ibs. $1.00 





to paar a in the United States, all charges 

Ri Spat r doge or puppies will relish 
PERFE! CTION, a balanced meat cereal food, 

prepared ready for use—all you do is feed it. 








White Collie Pus 


The most beautiful speci- | 
mens the dog world can 
offer. Home guards, loyal ] 
companions, useful and 9 
intelligent. Low prices. f 
Free Catalogue. 






Galion, Ohio 


HERMOSA KENNELS 


Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
**The best for less’’ 

Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
Denver, Colorado 











Fora 
HEALTHY SKIN! 


Le Roy’s Peerless 
FLEA SOAP 


_ Kills all parasites. No Mange! No Vermin! 
| Send 25 cts. for liberal cake and booklet, 


on 


Care of Dogs” 








10 other guaranteed remedies. 


| GIBBINS DRUG CO. 
| 540 Forest Ave. Dayton, Ohio 








Indispensable to Experts and Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Lovis Rurap 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and only work on its 
subject. The book contains colored plates 
of over one hundred insects trout consume, 
full charts, etc. Net $2.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 
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Phil Essig’s Gay, winner of first in the 
puppy stake at White Plains, N. Y. 
Owned by Waldron Baily 


winner of the Continental Subscription 
two-hour stake; and so on, ad infinitum. 

The last trials in the South took place 
in Kentucky when the pointer, Eagle 
Ferris, was the successful one in win- 
ning the Free-for-All. This dog, owned 
by Dr. H. E. Longsdorf, of Mt. Holly, 
N. J., is shot over regularly by his owner 
and the Doctor’s friends. A week later 
the trials began in the East. One would 
suppose that these wide-going setters 
and pointers, trained in the South, would 
be out of place in the small country of 
the East, but Eagle Ferris justified his 
versatility by winning the stake at Med- 
ford, N. J., early in April. 


HEN came the Cover Dog Stakes of 
New York State. Here the bird dog 
lover, looking for the type that is de- 
manded when one contemplates the gun- 
ning for woodcock, snipe, grouse, and 
pheasant, found an abundance of interest. 
It is remarkable how popular these 
events have become. Upwards of fifty 
dogs started in the Cover Dog Stake of 
the Southern New York Fish and Game 
Association’s trials near White Plains, 
N. Y., during the last days of April. The 
winner of this event was W. Lee White's 
Master Rock Rodfield, a handsome white 
and orange setter dog that not only ap- 
peals to the eye because of his good con- 
formation, but also because of his per- 
fect finish on game. The dog has had a 
wide experience—on quail in the South, 
on grouse in the North, and, as a cover 
dog for New England and adjoining 
states, he has no peer. A replica of him 
is his kennel mate, Hillandales Wynkyn. 
The trials brought out sportsmen from 
all parts of the country and on some of 
the bright spring days as high as 1,200 
people stood on those hills and watched 
the performances of the dogs. This in 
some measure attests the popularity of 
field trials in the East. In these trials 
at White Plains the club runs three 
events; one for puppies, a year old, an- 
other for two-year-olds, and the Free- 
for-All, which is the one that Master 
Rock Rodfield was successful in. 

The puppies were no less interesting. 
Here the winner was the young setter 
bitch, Phil Essig’s Gay, owned and 
handled by Waldron Baily. Mr. Baily 
gave his young setter her early training 
—and she is still too young to have much 
—in North Carolina, where he is mak- 
ing his home, but he came north to his 
native land on a visit, and incidentally 
he combined sport with other pleasures. 
Waldron Baily is the author of “The 
Heart of the Blue Ridge,” the story that 
Clara Kimball Young made famous on 


| the screen several years ago, but, ac- 


cording to his own admission, he ob- 
tained a greater thrill in winning the 
Puppy Stake at White Plains than he did 
in a best seller. And Mr. Baily is not 
a field trial follower in the strictest 
sense, but a lover of the dog afield, 
Phil Essig’s Gay will some day be his 
gunning companion in the fields of North 
Carolina. 


The Passing of a Great 
Setter 
By A. F. Hochwalt 


HE passing of Eugene’s’ Ghost, 

white, black, and ticked setter dog, 
which occurred down in Tennessee 
during the month of April, is of mor 
than passing interest, not only to the 
field trial patron, but to every owner oi 
a gun dog, especially of the long-haired 
persuasion. 

One hears it everywhere from the 
shooters that they are not interested i 
field trial setters, but, when one comes 
to talk to these very men, one finds that 
most of the good gun dogs of the coun 
try are descended from a_ well-known 
field trial performer, or one which has 
the credit of being a producer of field 
trial dogs. Why? Because it is through 
field trials that a family of bird dogs 
becomes known. That is why Eugene's 
Ghost has attained such national promi- 
nence, and that is why the average shooter 
has the blood of this dog in his kennel. 

Recently I made an extended trip to 
the East, attending the trials that are 
known as “Cover Dog Stakes.” These 
are events off of the beaten path of field 
trials. It is here that the one-dog 
owner is prevalent, and it is here that 
one encounters the type of dog that is 
used in the coverts of New England, but 
of the same type that any field shooter 
could employ to advantage in such cover 
where the hunting is close and the fields 
do not permit the use of a horse. 

Eugene’s Ghost was always considered 
the prototype of the extreme ranging 
dog; in fact, many are of the opinion 
that it is through his family that so many 
bolting setters have been brought forth, 
and yet in discussing setter breeding 
with these “cover dog” men I found that 
a larger percentage of this line of breed- 
ing is to be found in the gun dogs of 
that part of the country (or any other 
part for that matter) than of any other 
In the first place, it was the field trial 
affiliations of Eugene’s Ghost _ that 
brought his family before the public and, 
secondly, his winning sons and daugh- 
ters have proved to be bird dogs of a 
high quality. How would the public 





Hillandales Wynkyn, a general purpose 
setter. Owned by W. Lee White 


















la 
appeared in field trials? ; 
The development and training ‘of the 
hird dog is a matter of environment 
long with latitude. In one part of the 
country the fast and wide dogs are re- 
juired, and it is only natural that some- 
times they go to extremes. In another 
part of the land a dog that will hunt 
vithin comfortable gunshot distance of 
the shooter as he is afoot is the require- 


have known about them had they not 


ment. The dog may be trained accord- 
ingly. I have seen a number of these 
sons and daughters of the Eugene's 
Ghost family which through training 


have been developed into the most satis- 
iactory kind of cover dogs. It is all a 
matter of training. 


N THE evolution of the bird dog, and 

especially the setter, the first object 
should be the selection and perpetuation 
of blood lines that will blend in such a 
way that bird dogs are the result. This 
being attained, then the offspring must 
be trained according to the requirements, 
or individual needs, of the owner. If he 
is a field shooter in New England, he 
wants his dog trained accordingly. lf 
he hunts prairie chickens on the western 
plains, his gunning companion must be 
a faster and a wider ranger than the 
one used in closer country, but in my ex- 
perience I have encountered dogs of the 
same family—nay, of the same litter— 
where those which found homes in the 
South or West were wide rangers, while 
their sisters and brothers in cover dog 
country were educated to suit the condi- 
tions. 

Eugene’s Ghost imparted the natural 
quality, but after that it was up to the 
owner of the dog’s offspring as to what 
kind of a dog he wished to own. To be- 
come a successful physician one does 
not take up a course of mining engineer- 
ing and, by the same token, to develop a 
field trial dog in prairie country one does 
not hunt the prospect in the close coverts 
of the East. That about sums up the 
situation and goes back to the original 
thesis, which is, select the right blood 
lines and leave the rest to education ac- 
cording to the requirements. 








Eugene’s Ghost died on April 19, appar- 


ently of old age. 
longer he would have died on his thirteenth 
birthday, and thus paralleled the record 
of his equally famous sire, Eugene M. 


He sired eighty-five winners, and his 
erandchildren that have won in field 
trials go well into the hundreds, but, 


Had he lived two days | 


iside from this great galaxy emblazoned | 
nm the records of field trial history, Eu- 


vene’s Ghost has numberless sons and 
daughters, grandsons and granddaugh- 
ters, that are valued for their quality in 
the field; equally proficient on grouse, 
woodcock, snipe, pheasant, quail, or prairie 
chicken, all dependent upon their train- 
ing. Despite the fact that this is a field 
trial family, it is nevertheless a family 
of such sterling quality that all bird dog 
enthusiasts are willing to harbor some of 
its descendants in their kennels. 


Home-Bred and Home- 
Trained Dogs 


T IS quite a feat to train one’s own dog, 

but when one is so successful that he 
can breed them, bring them through all of 
the many ills of puppyhood, raise them to 
maturity, and make of them finished shoot- 
ing dogs, then he has accomplished some- 
hing that few have done. 

Such a man is W. Lee White, ardent 
setter enthusiast of Connecticut. 

Mr. White is slightly interested in field 
rials, not to the extent of campaigning 
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all steel 
KENNEL RUNS 


Here, at last, is an all steel kennel fence that 
you can afford. Combines strength, rigidity, clean- 
ness, neatness, durability and economy. Easy to 
build. Simply drive post sections in ground and 
bolt on top rail. No fittings required. Post and 
top rail sections two inch angle iron aluminum 
finish—punched for netting and bolting. Sold di- 
rect at big saving. Crown special dog fencing, 
2x4 inch mesh No. If! gauge, sold to you at deal- 
ers’ prices. 

Write today for latest Crown catalog and dealer 
prices on wire fencing. No charge—a post card 
will bring them. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 
Established 1878 
1352 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE NEW 


Bird Dog’s Palace 


Clamps rigidly on the running board of any car, 
and is adjustable so thatit does not touch the body. 

Built of high quality automobile body steel— 
beautifully finished in genuine DuPont Duco, 
Designed to be most convenient for you to attach 
to your car, as well as for the dog’s comfort. 

Price $12.50 for the 1-dog size and $15.00 for the 2-dog 
size, suitable for large pointers or setters, as well as other 
breeds. Adjustable to fit all cars. Immediate shipment. 

Mfrd. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE COMPANY 

GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 





, 
The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, -, 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 
FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 























You have nohome 


“TET” 
TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and round worms of dogs. Prevents 












CINIGNt: 
Gabriel's way of keeping di gs healthy and 


free from mange is not a new, untried treat 
ment. Thousands have found it a dependable 
and certain method and swear by its effec- 
tiveness. Positively never fails, regardiess of 
the variety or condition of mange. It is instant 
death to mange mites and the eggs and this is 
the common_ sense reason ;why Gabriel's 
Mange and Eczema Formula 1, 2, 3, never 
your fails. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 

dog problems to 12 oz. Package $1.00; Kennel size $2.75. 


e 
lo 


Address 





and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore Gabriel's In- Sots by ae ~ a stores everywhere, or 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full quiry Dept. 0, STO Bae eteL’S LABORATORIES 
dosage. We manufac- Dept. O, Tell City, ind. 


Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO. Box 10 McNEILL, MISS. 


ture a complete 
| line of standard 
remedies for all 
dog ailments. 














“NORSK DYREHUND” 


GABRIEDVS 


WIRE-HAIRED PUPPIES 
Dog Supreme } 


Sired by | 

The Companion and Utility | IMPORTED WINNERS 

dog that surpasses all others. f | At stud Caswell Desert Sand, | 

Regarding these wonderful | Walnut Cruiser, Tintern-Go- | 
dogs Address: — * as a peta 

trong, healthy, playful puppies. 

Maxwell Lodge Kennels Very reasonable. Guarantee safe 
delivery or money back. 

Best Pal and Child Dog 
CASWELL KENNELS, 







é Lakeside, Washington 





és 





Toledo, Ohio 




















GREAT 
DANES # 


W. R Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 


| WORMS 
| || In doge and puppies are the cause of much 
distress, FITS and many deaths. 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE 
The modern worm expeller, a safe treatment for pups 
and an effective one for grown dogs. Will positively 
stop FITS when due to the heavy infestation of 
HOOK and ROUND WORMS (Ascarids). In cap- 
sules of assorted sizes, easy to give, $1.00 postpaid 























_ Harrison Chemica! Co., Dept. 3-A, Quincy, 


Dent's Condition Pills 


MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, | 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y, 




















HUNTING HOUNDS 


sold cheap. Shipped for trial. Ken- 
nel Supplies. Literature Free. 


FM57 Dixie Kennels, Inc., Herrick, Ill. 








Joy Rodfield, setter owned by W. Lee 
White 


dogs on the major field trial circuit, but 
up in his own country, and in many of the 
events in surrounding states, he has been 
quite successful. 

Primarily interested in “ae mer ie a dog 
that is suitable for New England shooting 

that is, the cover dog—Mr. White began 
breeding, some years ago. Long before 
he ever produced real ones himself, he 
owned setters, as well as pointers. Busy 
man in commercial circles, with offices in 
New York City, he spends his leisure 
hours on his place in Connecticut and ob- 
tains relaxation by “playing” with his dogs, 
to the end that he has for several years 
bred and trained his own. 

The scenes shown in the illustrations 

New England settings. The one pic- 
ture shows Joy Rodfield, white, black, tan, 
and ticked setter bitch, half-sister to Mas- 
ter Rock Rodfield. She is a most pleas- 
ant little setter to shoot over, and is per- 
fectly trained, not only for New England 
shooting, but she has had experience on 
quail in the Carolinas. In conformation, 
she is typy and full of quality. In action, 
she is smooth as a gazelle, and, on point, 
she is all that one might desire. 

The other illustration depicts Jill Jallop 
and Joy Rodfield. Like the latter, Jill is 
one of Mr. White’s breeding also, but of 
a different line, fully as highly bred as 
Joy and the daughter of one of Mr. 
White's favorites, Hillandale Wynkyn, by 
name. Incidentally, the writer saw Jill 
win in a field trial in New York state last 
pring, and here she proved that she runs 
true to her heritage for, like Wynkyn, she 
is a natural bird dog. Mr. White bred 
these puppies on his place in Connecticut, 
and they have never been out of his pos- 
session. He began their training when 
quite young, and continued on until he 
made perfect shooting dogs of them. They 
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may not be quite up to the standards of 
those who hunt the prairies of the West 
or the wide sedge fields of the South, but 
for all-round gun dogs they meet with 
their owner’s conceptions and, after all, 
that is what a man wants. It is only an- 
other instance of the amateur trying to 
please himself, and he has succeeded re- 
markably well. Incidentally, in the process 
of training, he has enjoyed many a de- 
lightful hour. 


Queries 


Pointers vs. Setters 

Editor Dog Department:—I am thinking of 
getting a bird dog, but first would like to know 
something of the relative merits of the pointer 
and the setter. Which breed would make the bet- 
ter dog?—P. V., Pennsylvania. 

Answer.—Your question is entirely a personal 
equation, for all depends upon which breed you 
like the better. In some localities the setter may 
have a slight advantage over the pointer while 
in others the latter breed might prove the favorite. 
No one can as satisfactorily decide this question 
as yourself. Our suggestion would be that you 
procure some of the literature on the subject and 
familiarize yourself with the qualities of the 
various breeds of bird dogs.—A. F. H. 

Pointer and Setter Cross 

Editor Dog Department:—What is your opin- 
ion of a cross between the pointer and the set- 
ter? I had a beautiful English setter bitch, a 
first class hunting dog, that was accidentally 
mated with a pointer, equally high-bred. The 
mother died shortly after she whelped, but I kept 
one of the puppies, a very good looking one re- 
sembling his mother in coat, but white and liver 
in color. This pup is maturing into a good field 
dog and is a natural retriever. I have not yet 
had him on quail, but he makes stylish points on 
domestic chickens. I have always heard that 
this kind of a cross-bred dog will lie on or sit 
when he points, but so far this puppy has not 
shown such a trait. Is it worth while to have 
such a dog broken?—E. W. S., Va. 


Answer.—The cross between the pointer and 
setter, known as the dropper, very frequently 
makes an unusually good field dog. There is no 
reason why they should drop on their points and 
few of them do, unless the trait is inherited from 
their ancestry on either side or they have been 
trained to do so. I have personally encountered 
droppers that were exceptional in the field, but 
it must be remembered that they do not “breed 
on.” As a general thing, a dropper never re- 
produces timself.—A. F. H. 


Spaniels as Retrievers 

Editor Dog Department:—(1) I am going to 
buy a spaniel puppy and would like to know the 
relative values of cockers and springers as re- 
trievers. 

(2) I should also like to get a book on train- 
ing either of these spaniels for retrieving.— 
F. J. J., Nebr. 

Answer:—(1) The springer, being the larger 
variety, would probably be the most practical dog 
for all-round purposes. (2) “Spaniels, Their 
Breaking for Sport and Field,” and ‘‘The Work- 
ing Dog and His Education” are both books which 


treat the subject thoroughly. This department 
can supply them.—A. F. H. 





Jill Jallop and Joy Rodfield, two setters, 


bred, trained, and owned by W. Lee White 
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of your Dos | 
conducted by? 
A.A.Hermann, DVS, | 


Chorea Foliowing Distemper 


Question:—-I have a nice collie female dog. 
months old. Recently she got what I think 
distemper, two of her legs twitching continuous) 
Can you recommend anything for her?—A. W. ] 


Answer:—The resultant chorea will be less 
severe as the dog grows to maturity and preg 
nancy exerts a_ beneficial influence, so dc 
hesitate to breed her. Chorea is obstinate and al! 
improvement is slow, but it is not painful to tl 
dog. Give 10 drops, three times daily, of solutior 
bromide of gold with arsenic, for two weeks out 
of each month. Give also lots of exercise « 
of doors, and generous portions of nat 


rough, raw foods.—A. A. H. 


Treatment for Rickets 


Question:— -My four-month-old cocker sp 
has always been weak in hind legs. I h 
wormed him, but this does not seem to he 
At times he seems worse, and when he is out 
tries to eat all the dirt and stones he can ge: 
Can you suggest anything to help him?—F. / 
Mass. 





Answer:—The rickets (soft bones and weak 
tendons) is best corrected by feeding each day a 
generous portion of raw meat on bones, with raw 
vegetables and hard cereal, and 1 teaspoonful 
Norwegian cod liver oil daily, with 10 gr: 
of calcium lacto-phosphate. Lots of sunshine is 
also beneficial.—A. A. H. 


Paralysis Following Distemper 


Question:—I have a yearling pointer bitch tl 
became paralyzed in her hind legs. Last wine 
after recovery her tongue became paralyzed 
and now hangs full length out of the side of |} 
mouth. Please advise treatment.—H. H., O 





Answer:—Such paralysis follows distemper, a: 
complete recovery is exceptional. Give gene 
ously of nourishing raw foods in variety 
give 1/120 grain of strychnine with each meal 
Be sure the dose is accurate. Lots of outdoo: 
exercise is beneficial—A. A. H. 














Weakened by Long Siege of Mange 


Question:—I have a five-year-old rabbit hound 
He had skin disease, and he always rubs him- 
self until his hair falls out. He eats almost 
everything; most of his meals are cooked. He 
has no feeling in his hind legs. When he runs 
or walks, or even goes to make a turn, he f 
over and drags his legs. Some think he 
rheumatism, and some say he has mange. 
you tell me what is his trouble, and is_ th: 


a cure?—J. F, Z., Pa. 


Answer:—Your rabbit hound evidently has | 
mange for some time, and is no doubt weakened 
by the long siege. Start treatment with lime 
and sulphur dip, or an emulsion of equal parts of 
sulphur, kerosene, and oil, or tar, applied tw: 
times a week. 

The paralysis is caused by absorption of toxins 
from infected teeth, tonsils, or some febrile dis 
ease. Examine him thoroughly and remove the 
cause. Then with a correct diet of raw, rough 
foods in variety, and no starches or sweets, he 
should improve rapidly.—A. A. H. 


} 
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Bearded Grassin Nostril Causes Sneezing 

Question:—My two-and-one-half-year-old beagle 
started to sneeze. This occurs. about once an 
hour. She sneezes violently, time and agai! 
In other respects, she seems well. This starte! 
when she was in the country. Could it be hay 
fever?—D. A. R., Pa. 


Answer:—While running through the brush c: 
the scent of a rabbit, your dog snuffed a piece ot 
bearded grass up into the nostril, where it pro- 
duced the irritation which caused the sneezin¢. 
This should have been removed immediately, but 
as it was not it will eventually soften and com 
out, or if caught in one of the sinuses may lat 
induce sinus infection. I do not think the scent 
will be permanently impaired.—A. A. H. 


















~— SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 








A harmless western snake—the hognose, 
often called the spreading adder 


Photographing Snakes 
By W. A. Bevan 


All Photos by W. A. Bevan 

‘_ majority of snake pictures made with a 

hat usually disappoint the taker 
because the print shows a great deal of Uncle 
Sam’s America with a snake so poorly defined 
that the picture is useless for purposes of identi- 
fication. I have taken hundreds of photographs 
of snakes, several of which are now reproduced, 
equipment costing less than an ordinary 
post card size hand camera, and, as I have never 

eloped a negative or made a print myself 
nd consequently can not claim any ability as a 
photographer, I see no reason why any reader 
should not make good snake pictures with the 
exercise of a little patience in posing subjects. 
The camera shown in the illustration is 5x7- 
inch double extension with a ground glass screen 
for focusing, cheap lens, and a shutter which can 


d camera 


with 


be timed from one-one-hundredth to one second. 
There is very little demand for this type of 
camera and they can be bought for very little 


in many of the pawnshops and secondhand stores 


in the larger cities. I paid $3 for the camera 
I am now using and I spent another $3 for a 
film pack adaptor. Several years ago I had a 
triple extension camera with six plate holders 





in a large leather carrying case which cost me 
$15. 


A tilting table similar to mine can be made 


very easily with two pieces of hard wood, one 
4%4x4 inches, the other 7'%4x4 inches, each 

inch thick, hinged together so that they can 
be set at any angle up to 90 degrees with a 
pair of 7-inch desk slides clamped by a %x5- 


inch machine bolt and a wing nut. A plate or 


ta) similar to those in cameras and a tripod 
screw for attaching the camera can be bought 
in any photographic supply house for a few 
cents. A ready-made tilting table can be pur- 
chased for $3.75. 

Don’t try to photograph your snake where 


you find it, because the snake will probably get 
ired and quit the country before you get the 
lera set up. Catch the snake and, if it is 
poisonous, handle it carefully until it has 
overcome its fear of you and begins to tire a 
I then place it in some location where it 
can not easily escape, and use your patience until 
the snake assumes dad good pose. Some _ snakes 








Illustrates method of holding poisonous 
snake—in this case a diamond-back 
rattler 





* 
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Set-up of 5x7 double extension camera 
on tilting table and tripod for photo- 
graphing snakes 
can be photographed as close others 
may have to be photographed from a 
greater distance. As the a ground 
screen makes it possible to get a very sharp focus 
on a subject as small as a snake, it is not neces- 


as 4 feet; 
f slightly 
f glass 


use of 


sary to see that the subject is centered on the 
screen. I have made my best pictures by mark- 
ing off as much of the negative as I desired to 
print and having the subject enlarged. The il- 
lustration of a western hognose snake was made 
from a 1'%-inch square in the corner of a 5x7 
negative, and this enlarges well to post card size 
or larger. 

OISONOUS 9 snakes can be caught and con- 


trolled quickly and easily with the aid of a 
“snake strap,” the construction of which is 
clear in the accompanying illustration. 

When the leather loop has been pulled up on 
the snake’s neck, with the stick and strap held in 
the left hand, the smake’s body should be 
seized quickly as possible with the right 
hand, that the snake's will not hurt 
or bruised by struggling. When you know yout 
snakes, will find that the poisonous 
are easier subjects to work with than the 
poisonous. 

Eight or nine years ago an article in one of the 
magazines devoted to photography described what 
the author considered the mos 


made 


as 


so neck be 


you snakes 


non 


suitable equipment 


for photographing snakes, and it was a dupli- 
cate of that which I had been using. If I, a 
reptile man and not a photographer, and a pho- 
tographer who was not a reptile man, _ inde- 


pendently found this outfit the most 
it should anyone to 
pictures which are doubly 
their rarity. 

You can find a thousand good bird and animal 
pictures to one good snake picture. 

I look upon the Harvey Exposure Meter, which 
is sold for as my greatest help in making 
any type of picture. The Harvey meter will give 
you the correct for plate film 
for any kind of picture, anywhere in the world, 
at any season. 


satisfactory, 


enable produce good snake 


interesting because of 


$2, 


exposure any or 





This illustration of the “snake strap” for 
handling poisonous snakes shows the 


The stick is ¥4 inch thick 
and 114 inches wide, and the metal 
keeper is of galvanized iron. A stick 3 
feet long with a strap of 4 feet is recom- 
mended 


construction. 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at 


"| ee | 
ADVE 











the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER IN- 
SERTION FOR READERS. DISPLAY 
RATES ON APPLICATION. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as 
we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
accounts in this department. Each number and 
initial counts as a separate word. Copy should 
be received by the 20th of second month preced 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both 
advertisers and readers we require that you 
submit as references the names of two reputable 
persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sports- 
men—men in all walks of life, distributed all 
over America—and you will find this classified 
advertising the cheapest and most efficient you 


can buy 


Birds and Animals 
SCHOOL of GAME-BREEDING 
CORRESPONDENCE COUKSE 
Complete 
proper management of Pheasants, Quail, Wild 

Ducks, and Ornamental Birds. 





and detailed instructions for the 


A special feature of this fascinating course is 
the great attention paid to the best method of 
conducting a game-farm for maximum pleasure 
and profit. 
accounting, 
markets, etc. 


Two lessons take up every item of 
advertising, filling orders, finding 
Each lesson written especially for us by Horace 
Mitchell, noted authority, successful 
mercial breeder, and Editor of the Game-Breed- 
ing Dept. of FIELD & STREAM Magazine. 

A free subscription for one year to FIELD 
& STREAM is given to each student at the 
completion of the course so that he may keep 
in touch with the latest developments of the 
industry. 

KNOWLEDGE YOU NEED 
For full details write: 
Haley Publishing Company 


Dept. B, P. O. Box 341 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire 


com- 





Ps Fur Rabbits 


in Your Back Yard 








The Fur Rabbit Industry offers 
you a big opportunity, for you 
can raise Fur Rabbits in a back- 
yard, city lot, farm of ranch. 


KING 
CHINCHILLAS 


are real money makers. Their pelts are valuable and find a ready 
market everywhere, and the meat is delicious. White New Zea- 
lands and Silver Marten (Silver Fox Fur) Rabbits are also big 
profit makers. We teach you how to raise them. No previous 
experience necessary. Get your start NOW, and then later, out 
of your profits, add Muskrat and Mink. Write for Free Facts 
today, and find out how to make quick profits. 

CONRAD'S, nox 308 conrav’s aaANcH, DENVER, COLO. 

















‘PHEASANTS— MALLARD. 


DUCKS—WILD TURKEYS | 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
EGGS—Ringneck, Blackneck, and 


1929 imported birds. <A chance to 


blood lines. 


Mongolian from | 
change your 


LINE-BIRDS—Early hatched 1929 cocks for sale 
EGGS—Mallard Ducks from wild trapped birds. 
EGGS—From pure bred WILD TURKEYS. 

Also some splendid pens of young stock for sale 


_ All raised on our 8000 aere game farm and shoot- 
ing preserve. 

GROUSEHAVEN GAME FARM i 
Box L Lupton, Mich. 


———— ——— ——— 














MAKE MONEY Raising Squabs 


Highest market ever known 
Breeders shipped everywhere. 
Homers, Carneaux, White Kings 
a specialty. Allother breeds. Send 
10c for 32p. catalog and price list, 


ALLSTON SQUAB CO. 
48 N. Beacon St. Allston, Mass. 
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SEND 50c FOR our famous Sure Catch Cat Fish Bait 

































































































































































































































































Easy prepared. Receipt for our improved dough carp 
. bait. 5 improved sure catch fish baits. How to make 
- the Best Eskimo Bass, Pickerel, and game fish hook 
2 MORE PROFIT IN BETTER MINK! lure. How to raise and keep night crawlers. Best 
. . Turtle bait and how to catch woe hese for Anti- 
s mosquito, insect bites, stings, anc vy poison lotions | 
= Ask for free literature about this famous breed. Each receipt 50c of all $1.00, Linders’ Sign & Elec. He 
H A REAL GOLD GETTER—‘‘SABLE CROSS STRAIN MINK’’ tric_Shop, Delphos, Ohio. pn 
cd TACKLE BARGAINS: 25c Trout Dry Flies, Eyed or 
s Quantity Limited. Lose no time. Write at once. to gut, assortment of 12, $1.00; 50c Tapered Trout ete 
. e ° Leaders, 744-foot, 3 for $1.00; 10c¢ Trout Flies, assort- ide 
: American Minkery Inc., Box O.L 134, Valhalla, N. Y. mons of 98, BLDG: She Bunt Sues, couwtmant oe rs 
. $1.00; $1.00 Casting Plugs, standard makes, 3 for $1.35; akin 
Taneecenenneenes esecuees Seceeeeseeseseeeeseseessesess SSCCSSSSSRSeE EE SeEoEE eee $2 30 "Black Oreno Silk Casting Line, 24-lb. test, 50-yds., mou 
- aes . —————— $1.50. Satisfaction or money back. Fisherman Supply 989 
Co., 2621 Olive, St. Louis. “4 = 
| FLIES! FLIES! FLIES! Jim’s Quality Flies! Seven | 
MACKENSEN popular sq. tail and streamer bass flies size 1/0 to 4, me 
$1. Fourteen popular trout flies size 6 to 10, $1 De- : 
‘ou interested in fur farming? scriptive folder with each order. Try Jim’s for quality 
YEAR*: oy Seman owns ce? i Vearbost GAME FAR Jim Archibald, Alco, La. 
the Silver ox an ur Farming indus- a is 2! ONE IECE AND s ; b ~asting 
BOO tries. 176 pages, beautifully printed and Offering all kinds of pheasant eggs, nl phe care , gg a Age! prc ee ey "ee 
illustrated. Tells all aboutfur farming: ornamental land and_ waterfowl, for description of rods, prices and reference. R. 1 
— to build pens, aoe tone ee ei aa wild animals, etc. Tarr, Millersburg, Ky. 3-3 
today for your copy., + 5 aii or = i 
American National fox & Fur Breeders Asso LIVE HELGR. AMITE FOR Black Bass, $4.50 per hun- | 
yg registration organization of the fur b dustry William J. Mackensen Yardley, Penna. dred, $2.25 per fifty; $1.25 per twenty-five. Post- ® 
84 McKnight Bldg. Minnea; paid. Geo. O. Strong, Willimantic, Conn. 7-2 — 
HOWARTH’S GOLD MEDAL Trout Flies. 60 years rA 
PLOTS M re) N E Y¥ IN R A BH BR I T s a leader. Send for price list. J. F. Howarth, 2514 ma 
W. Vermijo, Colorado Springs, Colo. cu 
Silver Black Fox—Heavyweight Chinchillas LIVE HELGRAMITES—$4 per hundred, $2.25 per fifty, i 
Other leading fur breeds. 16 page catalogue of breeds, management, postpaid. Peron Snyder, Middleburg, Pa. be 
feeding, etc. Shows real opportunities in fur farming. Catalogue 10c. rA 
GAME FARM || iinies ‘crf pus, | CAMP COOKERY, By Horace Keph . 
QUALITY REGISTERED FULL furred Silver Fox pups, y Horace Kephart 
Necks for Fall delivery. Montcalm RN are guaranteed to breed first year or we replace them, rA 
vigorous, strong and brilliant in color. Ideal for $400 pair. Langlade S. B. Fox Ranch, Box 230 North No camper can afford to be with- ; 
game preserves, Prices reasonable. Safe delivery Ave., Antigo, Wis. 7-tf Se oe ra — 
guaranteed. | Addres FOR SALE: MINK, Squirrels, raccoons, foxes, fer- pe Berns Pain by mt — GL 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box B, Phoenixville, Pa. rets, muskrats, ginseng, rabbits, skunk, wolf pups, perience in all kinds of camps ' 
opossums, B Tiemen. Caledonia, Minn. What to take. how much to a 
ea * — and above all how to use it. | 
This book also gives information 
on skinning, dressing and keeping 1:0 
such fish and game as the camp ' 
cook will need. $1.00 Postpaid. M 
A A big saving on wire pattinn in all sizes _ for any OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, g 
/Oytvseerte — ype of bird or animal Wh prices and Denver, Colo. 
D le vrompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: fl 
ed ie Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Latest Catalog Free on Request Name si 
CROWN IRON WORKS CO. ee : 
1252 Tyler St. N. E. Minneapolis, Minn. x0) 
* I 
. . ” 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine IN 
gRAISE CHINCHILLA By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid : 
No outdoorsman can afford to be without this book. 
SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS AND A Teste wi The author tells how to take care of frac- 
RACCOONS MINK MUSKRAT Ma A dh tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of x: 
> ’ burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- . 
- | cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases: . 
» H 
oo me = ~ are a pedir; | Whites $2 each 32 E serpent wounds and their treatment and the 
show you how to make big profits. § | ntract, cop Camper’s Medicine Chest 
. | fi tell how to raise rabbits f bar pret its, all 0c. cg B 
Write for facts. | QUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1020 Holmes Park, Missouri Order the book now and have time to read 
° as oy it thoroughly in your leisure at home, then 
708 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. “HITCH YOUR WAGON to a Star’—Start with White take it along on all trips. I 
} Rc og Ten years’ success should be given some OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
= thought when you are making inquiries regarding the i 
purchase of foxes. Information on.request. White Lake 1824 Curtis St. Denver Colo. 
FOX BREEDERS! We are Authorised Distributors Fox & Fur Ranch, Inc., Montague, Mich. 7-3 
bad & The Freach Remedy Com- MINK $40 = 
panyg’s New Improved Combi: MID $40 a pair. This year’s young. hese are Nor- 
VE RMICIDE ‘CAPSULES Me Minnesota Mink. Good dark color. Right on = 
Heok Werme ine ntario, Canada. Guarantee live delivery. H. 
pedensamtiedii, n two sizes easieicines King, International Falls, Minn. = air —— 
No, 1 Full St th for the adu! FSS acationis 
No: 2 Half-Strength for the teenie weenie little fellows WHO WANTS THESE? 25, pair choice dark blue Fox w 
4 « Boxo apsules pups. Tame as kittens $250 pair. Also mountain 
Price: Box of 500 Capsules silver fox fur rabbits and registered wolfhound puppies. s 
Colorado Supply House E._B. Kulbeck, Havre, Mont, 
3854 Federal Boulevard Denver, Catssade 
cecgemanaatel NOTICE: WE ARE now taking orders for 1930 Mink 
kittens. The progeny from 50 females to offer. Ste- 
- BOOK vens Fur Farm, Big Falls, M Minn. 
' SQUAB © OFREE | ALL STAR SILVER Foxes International prize win- C1 aft 
PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raised | “740° °° ae A ae ; cpg el 
ners. Also fine dark Mink. Buy now. Minnesota 
in one month. Write at once for free 48-p. book Silver Fox Co.. Deerwood, Minn 6-3 
telling new Bn Deoee ona pect by pew se | - : a. : = B CLAUDE 
method. ymout Oc qua ©.» | RANCH RAISED 1930 Mink kittens Selected fine y 
429 H St., Melrose Highlands, Mass. | “Girk stock. June to Oct. delivery. Everer > 2 os <a 
| i stor d ; y. Evergreen Fur 
Farm, Eden Valley, Minn. P. FORDY¢ E 
- wi 
MINK 1930 KITTENS, ranch raised, choice stock. rs : Su 
MUSKRA J % Write for price and information. Wind River Mink- With an introduc- 00 
ery, Burris, Wyo. 7-3 tion by i 
Make money raising Muskrats in dry-land pens or in | — STEWART 
swamps. Send for facts. We can handle orders for any PHEASANTS, FANCY AND ringnecks, Quail, Game . LW 37 
quantity of ‘‘Selected’’ rich dark brown Muskrats, real ducks, Calls, Silkie Bantams, Ed Voller, Brown's EDWARD 
beauties. Write 908 Conrad’s Raneh, Denver, Colo. | Mills, New Jersey WHITE ‘I 
can. .ate +. dark, Nort Minnesota stock, | QUALITY MINK, MARTEN, Silver Badger, _Fox. eat : eae -it 
MINK 1930. ¥ ov tes dark, Northern price on quan- Raccoon, Fox Rabbits. Brogden Farms, Rush Lake, This is - a practical, how to “4 <n 
tity lots. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back, Mau- Wis. 7-3 book, written by an eer - i a 
rice Merickel, Wadena, Minn. 6-6 | PAIR PRAIRIE DOGS $5. Pair Kangaroo Rats, $2.50. thusiastic outdoorsman, who knows pupal 
T CANCE DDAE 05 to 00 fone. te fe 6 be & ees Coyote Pup $6. Lem Laird, Harper, Kans. ca’s playgrounds and just what you nee 
.A" » to oxe 0 5 s 9 
time. Can teach any reader of this magazine how to | RANGE RAISED RINGNECKS! Eggs and 9 wks to know and do to make your out-of-doors oe 
get them. Write for particulars. W. A. a, poults. Rockyford Pheasantry, Officer, Colo. vacation a holiday—a time of pleasure - 
Stanstead, Que, : | 
Se CHINCHILLA RABBITS PEDIGREED. Does bred. | | Tecreation. It shows you how to smoot 
QUAIL, EGGS 20c each. Peafowls $20 to Dan Tubbs, Route 1, Sterling, Il. the way when you go out “‘to rough it. Mt 
235 per pair. Rare pheasants, foreign doves. J. W: | wanrED: RACCOON. FOX, skunk and mink. Claude | | Dr. Fordyce is the author of TOURING 
Seanem, Senet. = fi, Geesaman, Quincy, Penna. AFOOT, Autocamping Editor of Outdoor 
RAISE FUR RABBITS, Chinchillas, Flemish Giants, fe Life, a frequent contributor to sporting and | 
_ New Zealands, 7 Booklet 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, Old Coins outdoor magazines, and a member of such 
New Bethlehem, Pa. clubs as the Sierra, the Mazama, the Colo- Ll 
MINKS, GU ARANTEED. BRED females. Order early. | BARE ee eee | | rado Mountain, the Mountaineers, etc. 
an ee ae Farm, Box M, Homer. | alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf Numerous illustrations and practical how- 
anerase CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, aTe; half-dollar | | to-make diagrams. Three-color jacket; 12- 
MINKS, DARK NORTHERN Pen-Born. Quantity or- size, 53c; 2-cent piece and a Oc. Norman mo. silk cloth; $2.50. ' 
9 a specialty. Bruce Raker, Summum, III. 5-38 Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 4-6 ’ \ 
OLD COINS FOR sale. Selling price list free to col- | 1 
MINK: 1930 YOUNG. Satisfaction guaranteed or money lectors. Towns Davis, Box 1791, Huntington, W. | OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 0 
back. Union Fur Farms, Wadena, Minn. 3-8 § Va. 5-3 | 
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Arms 





Taxidermy | 


TAXIDERMIST 


4 Je 


Heads, animals, birds and fish mount- \%, 
ed; skins tanned and made into rug: 
and ladies’ furs. Game heads, fur rugs 
etc., for sale. List. All supplies for tax- 
:dermists, headforms, glass eyes, etc. /: 
We buy and sell scalps, horns, raw furs, a ‘ 
for 
sins fOr NAL J. HOFMANN 


my Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 










Outdoor Life a) Outdoor Recreation 





Special Rear Sights | 


Micrometer and plain adjustable models. For Krags $3 and $6, 
Springtields $4.50 and $7, Kussians, $4, Enfields and Remington | 
express, .30-06, $4 and $7. Adjustable for windage and eleva- 
tion. No holes to bore. You can put cnese sights on yourself. 


Perfection Reloading Tool 


A perfect straight line, gear operated tool. Special offer, a tool 
complete to load all of the above shells, $12.50, Postpaid or C. 
O. D. Send for literature. Agents wanted. 


Pacific Gun Sight Co., 682 24th Ave ., San Francisco, Calif. 








te Se. = 
BEAUTY 
that matches your skill is found in 
the trophies taxidermized by us. 
Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 


TAXIDERMISTS 


Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 























rAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 
natural paper forms for game _ heads and artificial 
is fur rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 











| 
vial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request 
i. Loew, Taxidermist, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 
\XIDERMIST—MOUNTING GAME-HEADS, | fish, | 
birds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. | 
L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. Jan. 31 | 
AXIDERMISTS’—FURRIERS’ SUPPLIES. Write for 
atalog 111, Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. 11-’30 
GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices. G. H 
Schoepfer, Dept. K, 16 West 36th, N. Y. 4-6 | 





Indian Curios | 
ow ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Headbands, $2.50; | 
Watch fobs, $1.00; Dozen Selected Arrowheads, $2.75; | 


Moccasins, Pipes, $5.50.  Birehbark Canoe and cata- 
vue, 20e. ‘Everything Indian.’’ Den Curios. _ Pre- 
storie Relies. Blankets. Costumes. 


Chief Flying 
Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Mich. 2-6 


00 PERFECT INDIAN Arrows, 25 for $3. 10 spears 
$3 4 tiny bird points $1; 2 gem points $1; battle 
xe. $2.50: Celt, $2; Skinning knife, $1.25; Hammer, 
‘1.75: Lance, $1.50; hoe, 75c; flaxed axe, 75c._ Fore- 
voing collection complete, only $15. R. Heike, Pontiac, 
i i-o 





INDIAN RELICS. BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- 
logue free. Vernon Lemley, Osborne, Kans, 6-6 








Come and Photo Supplies. 


\AKE MONEY IN Photography. Learn quickly at 
home. Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 

Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 
graphy, Dept. 1282, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1-12 











Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


ILMS DEVELOPED FREE. 6 cents each print. 6x8 
enlargements, 25c. Expert work. Free offers. Permoda 
*hoto Service, 1438 N. Wood St., Chicago, Til. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, 
MUSKRATS, UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 

Plavt Natural Foods that will bring 

ana hold large numbers at your favor- 

ite bunting or fishing grounds. Wild 

BF Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 
others described in free illustrated 

book. Write, describe grounds, and re- 

ceive free planting advice and book, 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 



































with THRIFTY WILD CELERY PLANTS 
Suitable for July Planting in fresh water 
containing shells. 300 for $10 will plant 
+ acre. Order today. Pricelist free. 
RRELL’ 


375 A Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





SEW DUCKING GOODS. Flying decoys, Corkwood 
lecoys, Game calls, Hawk calls, Grass hunting suits, 
iss Minds. C. W. Grubbs, 1512 Crockett St., Houston, 





IWENTY TRIO’S EXTRA fancy very small 1% pound 
tile grey English callers 2 year old breeders, $10 
Ducklings $1 each. C. C. Long, Hamburg, Iowa. 
'TCK! FISH! MUSKRAT! Foods for planting. Some- 
thing for every condition. Write Terrell’s Aquatic 
rms, 371A Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. Feb. 31 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 











_ prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
n, Minnesota. July °30 
FREE CATALOG ABOUT Decoy Mallard Ducklings 
Mac’s Duckery, Peoria, Illinois. 5-3 





LITTLE ENGLISH CALL Eggs, $3 per 15 postpaid. 
Floyd Haines, Edina, Mo. 6-2 








Books and Magazines 
YANT ONE COPY EACH DECEMBER 1911. January 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


Foraccurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special shots. 
sights fitted. Let us know your wants. 

YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851€. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 














SPECIAL SALE: GENUINE six power prism binocu- 


lars with leather cases and straps, $6.50 each Par- 
cel post C. O. D. if desired. Also 8, 10, 12 power bi- 


noculars, Earl Warring, New Hartford, Iowa. ) 





BOND 
Straight Line Loading Tool 
Model C 


Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 





Powder Measures 
Scales-Bullet Molds 
Sizer and Lubricators 


COMPONENTS 





Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
815 West 5th Street Wilmington Delaware 











1127 17th Street 





E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 








FIREARMS FOR SALE Cash Only—Sent COD Express 
subject examination. .32 Colt automatic good condi- 
tion, $11. .32 Savage automatic like new $10. 380 
Remington automatic new condition $10. Colt .38 | 
pocket automatic like new $20. Colt .38 officers long 
automatic good condition $20. Colt .38 automatic brand 


new $36.75 list for $29.50. Colt .455 cal. automatic $18. 
Colt .22 target revolver 6 inch fine condition $17.50. 
Colt .22 automatic pistol good condition $20. Luger 


9 MM 3% inch barrel pre-war model with holster fine 
condition $20. Mauser self-loading military model 765 
cal. made for Von Legerke, fine condition with holster 
$30. Bisley .32 WCF 5 inch barrel very fine condition 
$37.50, .44-40 Colt S. A. 6 inch barrel as new with 
Heiser holster special grip and sight $27.! Ss c W 
Russian 6% inch 8S. A. top brake like new $45, S. & W 
top brake .44 cal. 6 inch very fine D. A. revolver $35 
with loading tool. RIFLES, Stevens shuetzen rifle 
32-40 lever action with 2 triggers one of the finest 
pecimens in fine condition $37.50 Larson Norwegian 
Krag 6.5 MM cal. with loading tools and 250 blanks, 
ete. made in Kristiania under Schaus patent 4. shot 
magazine fine condition hand carved and engraved $45. 
Winchester 401 cal. fine condition $30. Winchester 
model 54, 30 WCF brand new bolt action rifle $30 
Remington .30-30 and .25 cal. (two barrels) automatic 
rifle good condition $30. Steven little scout rifle single 
shot good condition $3. Remington single shot .22 octa- 
gon barrel like new $4. Springfield .22 model 1903 
with sling good outside, fine inside, 22. Marlin 
model 39 special grade .22 rifle fine condition, $22.50. 
BSA _ .22 rifle, fair condition $15. SHOTGUNS, Ernest 
Steigleder Suhl over and under 16 g shotgun and 8MM 
rifle can not be told from new cost $250.00 for $100 
Remington 12 automatic ventilated rib full ch. 30 inch 
barrel engraved $250, model fine inside good outside, 
$90 Ithaca 16-hammerless very fine condition, field 
grade $20. A J Ambrey Meridan hammerless 12 G. .30 | 
shotgun twist barrels, good condition $15. 10 G 30 W 

& C Scott & Sons shotgun hammerless fair condition, 

barrels some pitted, action perfect, $45 Winchester 1912 

model 12-30 pump. good condition $22 Winchester 

97 model pump 12-30 very fine condition $25. Win- 

chester, 1912, 16-28 pump very fine with rib and recoil 

pad perfect inside $37.50. Ithaca 12-30 hammerless 

fine twist barrels excellent condition $30. National Cam- 

era Exchange, 5 So. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn 





fo 











; SARSON’S QUICK-DRAW 
COMFORT HOLSTER 


Needed by everyone who has oc 
casion to carry a gun. 
$4.50 


Send for FREE descriptive 
folder to 


RUFE SARSON 


Gunnison, Colorado 

















WE BUY, SELL and trade gun, rifles, revolvers, camer- 

as and binoculars. We have the most complete line 
of gun in the No. West at the lowest prices. Write for 
catalog. We are offering while they last Model 12, 12 
ga. Winchester pump guns brand new but slightly stock- 
worn, 30” bbl. full choke at $34.00. Model 29A, Rem- 
ington 12 ga., 30” bbl. full choke, brand new in origin=! 
boxes at $39.45. Special, brand new Marlin .38-40 and 
.44-40 Rifles brand new and perfect at $15.00 each, pump 
guns all gauges slightly used at $23.95 each Hundreds 
of other bargains. 8 Power genuine Lumiere Binocular 
brand new at $19.95. All goods sent C. O. D. sub. to 
inspection, or 1% discount when cash comes with order. 
Responsibility $85,000.00. The Kreger Corp, 20 So 
Wash Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 5-3 





GUN LOVERS ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligations in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. 2, Barr Building, Washing- 





ton, D. C 12-tf 
RIFLETELESCOPES, MOUNTINGS FOR foreign made 

telescopes in stock, several styles. F, Decker, 814 
George St., Chicago, Ill. 2-6 








SELL—COLTS .25, .32, Auto pistols each $15.00. Colts 

Lightning pump rifles .32-20, .38-40, .44-40 each 
$15.00. Winchester 1906, 1890, .22 eal. rifles each 
$5.00. Stevens .32 cal. Singleshot box cartridges $3.50 


Winchester 9M single shotgun box 50 shells $5.00. .28 } 
ga. single box shells $3.50. 12 ga. single $3.50 12 
ga. double, $5.00. 30-40 Springfield sporter box cart- 


ridges $15.00 Send Money Orders, Frayseths Hard- 
ware, Milan, Minn. 
WE BUY, SELL, trade, guns, rifles, revolvers, cameras, 
binoculars, fishing tackle, musical instruments, out- 
board motors, boats, canoes, motion picture machines, 
ete. Colts .22-38 target revolver, like new, $25. Colts 
Camp Perry .22 target, like new, $28.50 Heddons 3ABR 
reel, regular $10.50 new, $4.25. Flato boat, cost $65 
new, $40. Colts D. A. .45 cal. revolver, $12.50. Wan- 
gers, 522 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. i 
OVERSTOCKED. .30-06 CARTRIDGES $2 per 100 
.303 British $2.50 per 100; 7.62 Russian $3.75 per 
100. .45 automatie $3 per 100. D. 0. Amstutz, Ran- 
som, Kans 
TO BUY FROM dealer .38 S & W Mhilitary special 
6% inch barrel, square butt, blued, perfect condition. 
J. L. Mason, 5509 Beverly Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 
GUNSTOCK BLANKS, PLAIN $1; faney $2.50; extras | 
$5; Sporters $1.50. $3.50 and $6. CC. T. Harner, 1600 











i] 














Broadway, Springfield, Ohio. 6-2 
WINCHESTER .30-06 MODEL 1895 lever action, solid 
frame, good condition $20. N. Lucious, Box 999, 


Toledo, Ohio. 

REMINGTON EXPRESS .30-06, Lyman 48, excellent 
shape, $35 prepaid Brooks, 1005 Lawnridge, Grants 

Pass, Oregon READE _ _ 

TRADE: ZEISS 12x30 binocular for high grade _ shot- 
gun and revolver. What have you 3ox 66, Aransas 

Pass, Texas 











GUNS RESTOCKED CHECKERED any make $8. 


Bradley, 108 FE. State, Savannah, Ga 7-6 





nd February 1912, September 1915 of OUTDOOR 
FE Pay 50¢ each. Those having these copies write 

OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo 

FREE. ABSOLUTELY! TRIAL subscription. The 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention Outdoor Life 








Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, Denver, Colo. 7-4 





Archery a nr ; 
BEST ARCHERY BOWS 


from the heart of the yew country 


W. I. King Woodworking Shop 
1958 Onyx St. 





Eugene, Oregon 





ARCHERY SUPPLIES TOOL for feathering arrows 

$1.50 Port Orford Cedar arrows $2.75 to $4 dozen 
Flax bow strings 25c; Turkey pointer feathers 20¢ doz 
Cedar arrow shafts 5/16 matched 75c doz H. Wayte 
919 Hay’s Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





YEW BOWS—MATERIALS Most Northern cut yew 
on market. Catalog. Olympic Archery, Port Angeles, 
Tash. } 





Homesteads and Lands’ 7 


FOR SALE TO Close an Estate. Lake front acreag 
in Three Lakes and Eagle Chain region of Wisconsin. 








Suitable for clubs, summer camps, cottage sites, ete 
Good fishing. Apply Underwood, Room 1957, 231 South 


La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 5-6 








FOR SALE—5 ACRES lake front. Best fur, fishing 

hunting location. Ideal for summer home or resort 
Dandy House, also cabins, garage, etc. $3,000 00 takes 
it Write quick or come and see it. Fred Altaffer 
Winter, Wis. 





$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poul- 

try location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00 Hunting, 
fishing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kan- 
sas City, Kansas 6-6 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 








where located, particulars free. Real Estate Salesman 
Co., 507 Brownell, Lincoln, Nebr 7-2 
FOR SALE: LOT on beautiful lake in game distr 

Address Box 296, Iron River, Mich. 7-3 








| 
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Miscellaneous 


Outdoor Jobs 


Get forest ranger, park ranger or game pro- 
tector job; $140-$200 month; vacation; steady 
jobs. Patrol forests and parks; protect game 
Qualify now. Write for full details. 


BRADLEY INSTITUTE 
DEPT. B50 DENVER, COLO. 


BOAT BLUE PRINTS 


Fast Outboard Hulls. Easily Built. 














Length Beam Depth 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18 Foot... j 18 in. 
12 Ft. With or without step... 54 in. i4 in 
16 Ft. Round Bottom 48 in. 24 in 
16 Ft. Runabout _.... 54 in. 24 in 
14, 16 Ft. Fishing 40 in. 16 in 


Hunting Boats, 10, 12, 15, 16 Ft. Duck Punts, 10, 12 Ft 
Blue Prints with directions 98c each. Order today. 


Blue Print Co., Wayne, Mich. 


Outdoor Life e} Outdoor Recreation 


Miscellaneous 





A Message to the Sportsman 


A real sleeping bag, strong, compact, warm, water 
repellent, light in weight, filled with a good grade 
of goose and duck down with a few small feathers. 
No snaps or fasteners to get out of order, easy to 
set up. Single size, open 33x78”, folded 8x16”, 
weight 6% lbs., price $25.00 delivered. Ideal gift. 
Write for full information and illustrated folder. 
Made by A. N. VILMUR, P. O. Box 5, Montrose, 
California 


spend spring, @.> 
ot summer and fall§® 
gathering butter- 


flies, insects? 
Simple and intensely interesting out- 
jyor work with my Instructions, illus- 
trations, price list. I buy hundreds of 
pecies for collections, some worth $1 
o $7 each Before sending any butterflies, send 10c 
not stamps) for my I!lustrated Prospectus. It certainly would be 
wise to send for it right away before you turn this page, or you may 
forget. So—send right away. 

Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in Insects, 

Dept. 22. Box 1424 San Diego, Calif. 
























A. J. O’BRIEN 

with whom is associated M. E. ANDER- 
SON, Patent Lawyers and registered 
Solicitors. Practice in U. S. Courts. 
Mr. Anderson is an Electrical Engineer 
and was formerly Examiner in U. 
Patent Office. 

60:-610 Interstate Trust Bldg., Phone Main 2853, Denver, Colo 


oe) 














WANTED IMMEDIATELY, EL IGIBL E men-women, 18- 

5, qualify at once for Permanent Government Posi- 
tions, $105-$250 month. Gov’t experience unnecessary; 
vacations; Conmon education; Thousands Needed year y 
Write », Inst truct tion Bure: VU, 420, St. Louis, Mo. Today. 1-'f 






BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

used $1.75 up; 8x prism binoculars $9 All make 
DuMaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Megaphos, etc 
3 to 44 power, World’s largest assortment Catalog 
free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 17-A, E!mira, _N a 
BUILD YOUR OWN Boat using Our Ready Cut Semi- 

Assembled Knock Down Materials. Outboard Speed- 
sters, Runabouts, Cruisers, Sail, Row and Hunting. 55 

















igns. Send 10c for Catalog. BROOKS BOAT CO 
Box 0, L. Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 6-3 
EXTRA DOUBLE STRENGTH Vigorene. Amazing 


Endurance, Recharges system. 
Master Medicine. No 
Teycer, _ 

4-6 


Vim, Staying Power, 
Stimulates spinal genital center. 
lisappointments. $1, 3 boxes $2.75. Dr. 
Chicago, Til. 








TOBAC co HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 

Superba to help stop Cigarettes, 
Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. 
ful. Superba Co 


CAMPCRAFT 











ke. Re | eee 50¢ 
How to Make a Fireplace 50¢ 
How to Use Balloon Silk....... 50¢ 
Leather Working .. 50¢ 
Camp Craft Methods............ 50¢ 





With Blue Prints and Directions. Send Stamps to 


‘Security Sales Service, Falls City, Nebr.” 














Kennel 


ENGLISH SETTERS—REGISTERED, Llewellin-Lavarac 

strain, six generation pedigree, bloodlines of Field and 
Show Champions Prince Rodney, Roy of Edendale, Mo- 
hawk, Gladstone, Eugene’s Ghost. Five litters of beau- 
tiful youngsters whelped January and March, blue belton 
and orange belton markings. 46 sold last season through 
hese advertisements to satisfied buyers. Only the best 
nd guaranteed right. $40 each, E. B. McIntyre, Sil- 
ver Spring, Maryland 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
Smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 











guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver. Colo tf 
OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois. Offers for sale 


extra good coon, skunk and opossum hounds. Fox, wolf 





SPORTSMEN—NEW, 

vertised sporting goods at big discounts. Write to- 
day for free lists. Sportsmen’s Discount Service, Box 
B1092, Chicago, Tl. 5-3 


500 “000 wet and coyote hounds, Cracker Jack rabbit hounds, choice 

Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, young dogs well started on game. Also pointers and 

Costs $2.00 if success- etters, all dogs sent for trial. Descriptive Price List, 

., L86, Baltimore, Md. 1-tf ten cents 5-tf 
HIGHEST quality nationally ad- 50 POLICE PUPPIES, papers to register. Imported 


breeding. females $12.50; males $20. 
White puppies $40. Bred females $50. Ship C. O. D. 
on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. D. 6-3 


and domestic 





BUILD YOUR OWN Boat. Full size patterns, ete., for 





rowboat 75¢c; for B Hydroplane $1.50; for C Hydro- 
plane $2. Brad’s Boats, 19510 Heyden Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 6-2 
WOOL BLANKETS ‘‘papermill felts’’ best soft gray 





72x84 inches, 6% Ibs. $6 prepaid. Others 
$3.50 up Write Wool Blanket Place, Cassopolis, Mich. 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 

Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D«. ec 
YOU AR& WANTED to Resilver Mirrors at home 


or tan, 





















Profitable plating autoparts, tableware, ete. Ww r ite 
Sprinkle, Plater, 520, Marion, Indiana 5-! 
DETECTIVES. E} ‘-LLENT OPPORTUNITY. Saat 

Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 


leorge Wagner, 2190 Broadway, N 2 5-6 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $135 month 
Cabins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo 7-3 
FOR SALE CHEAP: Chenango Camping Trailer, used 
once, good condition, full equipment. Schumann, 560 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

MINERAL RODS ON positive all money back guaran- 
tee if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68C 
Elgin, Texas. 6- -4 
FOR SALE: CHE NANGO Trailer, in excellent condition, 
very reasonable. A. N. Straka, 1617 Chase Ave., 

‘hicago, Til. 
30 Y—SELL—EXCHANGE on approval. Guns, dogs, ani- 
mals, relics, ete. B. M. Wolfe, R. 1, Gr rant, Mich. 3-6 




















REAL PRETZELS! $1 package postpaid. within United 
States. s. Deppe n_ Pretzel Co.. York, Pa 


SEACHEST 1812.. BED SPREAD 1775. Chas. _ Hebard. 
Eagle River, Wis. 





Trapping 


TRAPPERS YOU PLAY a sure losing game when you 

use old style traps. The makers themselves tell you 
those traps won't hold caught animals unless the animals 
ean be drowned “Gibbs’’ makes the only practical and 
adaptable traps made, that prevent ‘‘wring-offs.’’ Double 
jaws, frame jaws, triple clutch jaws, high grips, giants, 
won't any of them do it “Gibbs’’ guarantees that his 
traps will “Gibbs’’ TWO TRIGGER Traps 60c each, 
$6.50 per Doz “Gibbs’’ No 0 SINGLE GRIP Traps 
2 for 25c, $1.35 per Doz. No. 1—l5e each, $1.65 per 
loz. No. 14%4—30c each, $3.00 Doz. No. 2—40c each, 
$4.40 Doz No. 3—65ce each, $7.35 Doz. No. 4—80c 
each, $9.00 Doz. No. 1 Live Trap $5.00 each, $54.00 
Doz. Trap Tags, 12¢ Doz. Transportation paid. No. 1 
Trapping Capsules T5e Doz. Transportation collect, 
“Gibbs Traps Pay You to Use Them—You Pay to 
Use Others.’’ Coil springs break less than leaf springs, 
too. Send for free catalogue. If your dealer doesn’t 
have our traps, send to us for them. W. A. Gibbs & 
Son, Dept. H-7, Chester, Penna. 











IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder, and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine curly-coated rate 
tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Perey K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 


PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered par- 
ents. Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural 
guards. Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbard, 
Auburn, Calif. 5-3 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER _ Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo tf 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to $35. MHer- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver, Colo. tf 
COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES, real beauties, price rea- 
sonable. Also one A-1 black brood bitch. Elwood Ken- 
nels, 916 East Chestnut, Louisville, Ky. 5-3 


ENGLISH SETTERS, SUPERBLY bred from the best 
Ww . 

















working and show strains. Dr. F. Daw, 2218 
Reach Drive, Victoria, B. C. 3-6 





THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds, Also 
pedigreed fox and wolf hounds. Trial. Arthur F. 





Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 5-6 
100% AMERICAN WATER SPANIEL pups; Brown 
curly type. U. K. C. Registered $25.00 each. Albert 


Monnsdon, Toledo, Towa. 5-3 
IRISH TERRIERS: PALS, pedigreed Aristocrats, hunt- 

ers or guards. Grit and intelligence. Alba Elkins, 
Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 








Kennel 

FOR SALE: FIVE thoroughbred Pedigreed pp 
Puppies, 
etta Joe. 


Hunting and field trial stock. Whelped Fp, 


out of Broomhill Starlight Peggy, and batts 


ruary twenty sixih. Kight age for Fall breaking Ww. 


Penna. 


MAKE YOUR OWN Dog-cakes, 

fits folder, causes, riddance, 10c. 
carriers, picture-plans 25c. 
nels, Spring Valley, Ohio. 
price-list 10¢. 


H. Sultzbach, Marietta, 





Recipes 25¢. Ru: 
Running sboard Dog 

Smith Basset-hound |k 
Illustrated Basset-h in 





SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds Woll 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bex; 


and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. 
log 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, 
SALE OR TRADE: st, 

and very reliable tree dog. 





Rabbit, fox proof, giy 


Ky tf 
Straight coon-hound, fast, wide, 


long trial. Want a combination hound, must have long 


trial. Wm. Brown, Walford, Iowa. 





ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES. Part litter for sale 


Due to hunt this fall. Out of good broke dogs. Cor 
municate with me at once as I am not in the dog busi 
hess. Luther Manpin, Geneva, Ind. 


COON HOUNDS AND Combination ~ Hunters, $100 
$200 each. Free trial before you buy. Write 
catalog. The Southern Farm Coon Hound Kennels, s 

mer, Tenn. 7 





GREYHOUND Registered Dogs and Bitches—the kin 


you can beat the other fellow with. Breeding t 
Stockings, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


FOR SALE: “good qu 














REAL pointer pups from good quail 


to 
for 


1 


White and liver spotted. 3 months old. Males $15; 





fema 


BASSETHOUNDS—REAL  GO-Getters and traik 
Smith Bassethound Kennels, Spring 
Send dime for illus trated descriptive folder. 
COCKER SPANIELS THREE months old. ‘Regist: 
and rabies immune. Black beauties. Hunting 

»s $20. Lynn Johnson, Sherwood, Mich. 

.AL OLD TIMERS, Trim built, 

colored, long-eared black and tan coon and foxh 
D. Simpson, York, N. Y 

SGISTERED IRISH WATER Spaniel pups. Cur 
coated, rat-tail strain. Females $15; dogs $20. Ga 

Kreymoorg, Atkinson, Nebr. 

LIVER AND WHITE Springer puppies. 
ing and show stock. $25 and up. D. 

Galena St., Toledo, Ohio. 


E} 


$10. dD. ¥. Henderson, Blairstown, Mo. 



























Trained hunt 
Paulsen, 8] 











Eligible, males $15; 
Atkinson, Nebr. 
FOXHOUNDS, BLOODHOUNDS, 

trained. Also Airedale pups. 
den, Oregon. 
COCKER SPANIELS. 

Puppies; matrons offered. 
Minn. 


females $10. 








SENSATIONAL Obos at. stu 
Butler 





straight legged, rich 
hd 


"GLISH AND IRISH setter pups whelped in April. 
Harley Everett 


BEAR, cat, coyote 
Yameascadells, Sheri- 


Kennels, Villard 


Valley, Ohio 


il 





e 


SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS. Liver and white color. 


Prices reasonable. 


REAL COON DOGS, combinations and crossbreés, op 
and silent trailers. W. E. Hall, McKenzie, Tenn 


zeo. Summerfield, Toledo, Ohio. 








n 


SALE—TRADE—PAIR Springer Spaniels. Want shot- 


gun. C. E. Rife, Eureka, Utah. 
SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPS pedigreed. 
__Dr._ Peck, _ Lawler, Iowa. 
BIRD DOGS BOARDED and trained. 
Tylertown, Miss. 








Jewel W. Pigott, 





) 


Priced to sell. 





THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
he author is 
_probably the only 
‘architect in this 
ae | country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 

















POR GAME . ... English Setter and Irish Water 
Spaniel pups; papers furnished. Fred McGough, Pine 
River, Minnesota. 6-2 
CLASSY, PEDIGREED, 
Prompt service, safe delivery guaranteed. 
Ridgway, Ohio. 
GREAT DANES REGISTERABLE. Best guard dogs. 
Prices reasonable. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. 5-6 
ELIGIBLE SPRINGER AND Cocker Spaniel puppies 
and older Springers. Pryor & Dosdall, Red Wing, 
Minn. 
STRONG HEALTHY PUPPIES at all times. all ages, 
all prices. Texas Chesapeake Kennel, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 2 6-3 
POINTERS AND SETTERS. Write us your wants, en- 
closing stamp. MceLister Bros., Brighton, Tenn. 6-3 
FOR SALE: SPRINGER Spaniel puppies. Field trial 
bred. John Stewart, Minot, N. D. 6-2 











AIREDALE male puppies $15. 
Guy Dille, 
































POLICE PUPS FOR sale. Blue ribbon winners, Arthur 
__Anson, Mos e, } N. Dak. = na 

SPRINGER SPANIELS, Best bloodlines. J. H. Fargo. 
Abilene, Kansas. 6-2 
25 REAL RABBIT hounds for sale. Harry Welsh, May- 
port, Pa. 7-tf 


Nature’s Silent Call 


By Dr. W. J. Deason 
REGULAR $3.50 BOOK AT $1.75 


We have purchased the remaining supply of these 
books——all that the publishers had on hand—and offer 
them to our readers at this Special Price while they 
last. This has always been a popular seller. 

Dr. Deason is a keen observer of wild life, and 
knows how to write about it. The book is liberally 
illustrated and contains 402 pages. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $1.75 for Natures Silent Call. 








IID cccctisicinletncaberalannldibea abies 





Address _......... 
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Books for Sportsmen 




































































































































































































































































































































FISH AND FISHING N 
ATURA 
Adventures in Angling (Hcilner).......................$ 3.00 Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll)....... _ 3.00 aE L HISTORY 
Amateur Rod Making 1.00 Fishing with a Boy (Hulet)......0..... ‘a American Boy's Handy Book (Beard)..................$ 3.00 
American Trout Stream Insects «. 2.50 Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp).................... 1.00 \merican Natural History (Hornaday) ............-. 5.00 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp).............0+ 1.00 Fleetfin (Venable) ........... ans 1.25 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. a a ae | ae 3.00 , the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)............« 1.30 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)... .. 1.00  Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden)... 3.00 sird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East the 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game of Lake and Stream Game Fishing (Carroll) 3.00 Rockies, Illus, In COLOTS (REED) -orseeeeeeesseseee 1.30 
America (Henshall) ..............c0000 si dliatesis Lives and Complete Angler (Walton)... 3.00 td Own Book of Adventurers (Britt) .....0--ss00 2.00 
sig-Game Fishes of the U. S. ne ae Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson).......... 2.00 sty Own Book of Frontiersmen (Britt).. io 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 4.50 Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey)............... 3.00 told Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall)...........ssssssseess 4.50 Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)................ 2.00 j yg (Wyman and Burnell)........... _ 3.50 
sook of Fish and Fishing (Rhead)... 2.50 Reminiscent Tales or a Humble Angler (John- Me Miner and the Birds (Miner) 2.50 
ook of the Pike, The (Smith).. 300 Seana eer ~ 250 rr mory ~_— (Wright) w- ae x 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock)... 2.50 Salmon and Trout.. 1.75 ‘ a ind Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- > 50 
Call of the Surf (Heilner).............. 3.00 Science of Fishing (H« eee ; Phe se sets 2.90 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) —~ 6 Gee te nang egg snags es he Na ures Silent Call (Deasom) cecsssccccseesccceorsseee 1.75 
Compleat Angler (Waltom).........cccsescocerscesesees 5.00 Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt).. er a ge snr ues ; 3 ° 
Complete Science of Fly Fishing and Spin- Streameraft (Holden) -........csc..cse0 A Rine«Neckad Gani Tne Gao ; : re 
IE EIR EE A IRIN. ioe 10.00 Taking Trout With The Dry Fly (Camp) . 2.00 Rocky Mountaie Wondesiend Mill pgs 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche).. 2.00 Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey) ...cccccccsccsesssssessesseee 4.00 capi gieaetia ania ones dea 2.56 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).. 1.00 Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey) 7.50 Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) : scatman ae 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead). 2.00 Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)..... im 5.00 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop).............. 5.00 
Fisherman's Pie (Hunter)... 3.00 Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey).. 5.00 Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 1.75 
Fishing Facts and Fancies (Griswold) 5.00 Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey) 4.00 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills) 2.50 
Fishing from the Earliest Times........ 6.00 Telling on the Trout (Hewett)™........... - 3.50 Watched by Wild Animals (Mills)............. 2.50 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp)... 1.00 The Evolution of Trout Fishing in America Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke)........... 1.75 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) 1.00 (SOULMATE) — sresecsesserecseseesessesnestencerensneans svsesseeseeree 10.00 Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday)... 2.50 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
KENNEL -~ of a | nS Te $ .50 Mink Raising (MeClintock)...... $ 2.00 
Autocamping (Brimmer) ee mieeeesiscin cas 2.0 Mi Trapp P et 
Airedale, The (Haynes) .. oLe Backwoods Surgery and Medicine ‘(Moody ).. 00 Motor rn ig fla aeew: ca 
All About Airedales (Palmer) papet.........0:00-++ 1.10 : = ae ; aperat rimmer . 1.9 
Cloth 175 eon ae : — ag ain Houses.......... 2.50 Motor Camping (LOng)...........ccscsscescscsesecsescssereees 2.00 
; “oF ‘amp and Trail Methods (Kreps)... 1.0 Motor Campi Boo! e $8 f 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)... 2.50 im hn La... ‘es Saciee Guamien = al ee tr 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper.. 1.00 Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)................ 2.00 Muskrat Farming (Edwards) 2.25 
BOC — casvee . 2.06 Camp Craft (Miller x is 2 00 Outdoor itands Ba . Ee +. aaeeaemmae - p 
oie and Beagling | (Hochwalt). 1.25 Camp-Fires and Guide-P% st (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 Outd seaman HanAheok. The (Miller) 1 0 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle) 2.00 Camp Grub (Jessup) . 3.50 Packing and Portaging (Wallace)... 1.00 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) 1.00 Camping (Kephart) 1.00 Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler 2.00 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) . 2.00 Camping Out (Miller) é 2.50 Raccoon Raising (Edwards). f 1.50 
Heald TURUEET, TU (TRACE) cccicssceicssscssrcsccevesicccccese 1.00 Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) .. ae 2 Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson 1.50 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette). 3.00 Camps, Log Cabins, seacean ; and Clubhou Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton) 6.00 
Dogs As Home Compantons (Hochwalt)............ 1.00 (Brimmer) vcscecseesseees sdionienineal 2.00 Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson) = 3.50 
Dogeraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper............ 1.50 Canadian Wilds (Hunter). 1.00 Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson) 1.00 
> Encyclopedis 2.01 Deadfalls and Snares (Hardin 1.00 ; rage peep eae ty 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy).. . 2.00 * . ‘ ng Real Log Cabin (Aldrich 4.( 
= é i Ferrets, Facts and Fancies ( Q ‘ é ANY sccicscscinidindnans 00 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hochwalt) Alladin . LANCIES....+00004 Ee “Bieetine Sb Geaneiiies tans 2 50 
cloth, $1.50; paper 1.00 Fox Trapping (Harding).......... Loe Se we? ae a , Aaah . 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) we §=4.00 Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding) 2.00 oa nll Trapping = (Kreps)....... 1.00 
Forty Years Beatiing ta the U 5.00 Fur Farming (Harding) (CT ERIS RE 1.50 She ters, Shacks and Shanties (Bear 1.75 
a y tte . 1.0 Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook)............ 4.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson) 3.00 
Foxhound, The (Williams)... -00 Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller)............... 1.25 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes).. 1.00 Fur Trade in America (Laut)....c..ccccscscscccesceeee Sa ee eee 1.00 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips) 1.50 Ginseng and Other Medical Plants 1.25 Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson 1.00 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)......... 2.50 Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins.. 1.50 Taxidermy (Hornaday). sose 1.00 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).. 1.00 Home Tanning Guide (Harding)............. 1.00 Taxidermy (Pray) 2 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)..... 1.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and “Pri fit Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 7.50 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)..... 1.00 _ (Harding) Maggy rag resoorsncnsanscece : 1.50 Touring Afoot (Fordyce) .....csecccssescsssseesssseeeesneseees 1.00 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes).. 1.00 — Splices and Rope Work (Verrill).. 1.00 Tracks and -Tracking....... 1.00 
a ‘ sand Cruising and Prospecting. 1.00 hea : “ * 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer) 1.00 Langwith’s Atlas 109 ‘Trail Craft (Fordyce) 2.50 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)............. . 1.75 Mink Booklet (Lamb) ‘75 ‘Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson). 3.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The Mink Farming (White)............... 1.00 Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) 1.00 
(Shelley); paper, $1.50; ClOtM......-secesesseeeereeees 2.00 Mink Farming (Edwards)......... 1.00 Woodcraft for Women 1.00 
STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman's Guide 50 Hunting With Be and Arrow Pope) 2.50 Seatter Gun Sketches......... on 2.00 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews).. 5.00 In the Alaska Tones Game lands (McGuire - 3.00 Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton).............. $ 2.50 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 6.00 Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice Shot Guns (Pollard)........ = 1.75 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Young)... 2.50 | ea Siekicnbiea a 75 Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley). 2.00 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell) 5.00 Jist Huntin’ (Ripley) aaehaeibeais 2.00 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis) 3.50 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)... 5.00 Land of Footprints (White Se Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.00 
American Rifle (Whelen) : Man-Eater f Tsavo Patterson 2.50 Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell) 9.25 
An Africar Holiday (Sutton).. Modern Gunsmithing (Baker) wae § Still Hunter, The........ 2.00 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard) Modern Rifle, The (Bevis 1.: Tales of Western Mountaineer “(Rusk). sain 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) Moose Book (Merrill) Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt)......... 1.50 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Hornaday) 5.00 ‘‘No Hunting’ (Lytle) The Adventurous Bowman (Pope) a 2.50 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) 5.00 Oh! Shoot (Rex Beach) Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton 2.25 
— Fires in the Yukon (Auer)............ ae — Rifles (Sawyer) . sensiscseseaseions “ To Far Western Alaska for Big Game “(Hub- . 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) “= — co imes of an meric nter WACK) -nssecsessscvvsesonvsseennsssennscessnecesnnsecssnvesese 3.50 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) .......--ssscsseess . Piste onal 4 Woteees cad l= a iI 3 75 Trail Life in the C anadiem Rockies (Mitchell) 3.00 
istols ar tevolvers ar T se ( r) 3.79 r _ 7 . ) 0 
~—S the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- on Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himme Nae ». 4.00 nal _—_ - lg when ae _— 
: Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge)....... 50 733.3 —T 7 spp ae 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker).................. 9.00 Recollectio ne of ay Fifty 5 pe - ih nine eas 3 Wild rness of the Upper Yi uk n (Sheldor 5.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 Fishing (Mershon).. 2-0 Wil ifowlers ; Bradford)..... sinatiaiied sean 1 00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edition... 15.00 Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton)......... = 60 
Grizzly, The (Mills) 2.50 Riflecraft (Landis).. 1.00 Wing Shooting and Angling (Cor ett) - 308 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)... 1.00 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller ' : 2.50 Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins) . 1.00 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin) 1.50 The Rim of Mystery (Burmham).....+...svesssessesne-o- 3.50 With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore ve 4.00 
PY VV sees eseesseesaeseesssssVSBVBQesssesse esses seaa saa aa ay, 
MISCELLANEOUS { OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, : 
- oo insite 4 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. y 
Archer: (Elmer) 9. 
Boat Building (Beard) 1.50 s Please send me the following books, for which I enclose $... eeneees (ee ) Or #6 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier).......... .- 1.50 6 send by parcel post C. O. D. for which I enclose $1.00 deposit, bal. Cc. 0. D. c ) Nec. om «¢ 
Book of Winter Sports (White).. 2.75 § shipments in Canada. ° 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke)........ 2.00 e ‘ 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use 6 ‘ 
(Pinkerton)... - 1.00 4 s 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)........ 1.00 OS Ere ne a oer ees lameniasStattie - s 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; r ‘ 
MNIEEE. |) invshdcassiciscochicaeisatbasttntciervonastekaniebeniae . 2.00 ‘ ‘ 
“Oh, Ranger!’ (Albright and Taylor) 2.50 ay ay pe ee a OO TE eT eee Ere ee ab sh 2” 
Oregon Sketches (Smith) ; 2.50 
Outdoor a eeneny, (Dimrock).. 1.00 4 Bis ais s 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson)... 1.00 s ata ca . - ‘ big’. 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars). . 4.00 s ‘ 
Ship "Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1, 2, 3, ee : : Se psk a ale i os ae 
each —» Soe s , 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers (Gillett)... 4.00 s : ‘ 
Small Boat Building... ; 1.00 i | PRE cs na ana das stm nana saaaaeeeiaaas y 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling). 1.00 4 4 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)... . 3.00 
Turkeys (Baker)....... sacs: ae x a SA eee: Coe tee a anececcessnsseseeneeeeeneenenenenannesenseceennanecceres snnnenne oe 6 
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Head-work 
Saves Arm-work 


NY rifle deserves good care—must have it to 

remain accurate. It’s easier for you toex- 

ercise care in selecting ammunition than to ex- 
ercise your arm with a cleaning rod. 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges prevent rust, 
corrosion, pitting and leading in the barrel. 
They shoot more accurately and they will pre- 
serve your rifle’s accuracy for years. 


Kleanbore Cartridges are made in all the pop- 
ular sizes—rim fire and center fire. Their pro- 
tection is particularly needed in high-power 
rifles. More Kleanbore .22’s are sold than 
all other makes combined. Write for a 
circular describing this wonderful am- 
munition. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway New York City 





